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is Gold-Seal Congoleum 
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Look for this Gold Seal 


There is only one guaranteed 
Congoleum and that is Gold-Seal 
Congoleum identified by this 
Gold Seal. The Gold Seal is 
printed in dark green on a gold 
background and 1s pasted on the 
face of the material. Don’t fail 
to look for it when you buy! 
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““Oh, I never mind, now, if 
Buster does drop things on the floor’’ 


What a relief not to have to worry about spots on 
the dining room rug! Practically nothing can stain 
or spot a Gold Seal Congoleum Rug. A few strokes 
of a damp mop and spilled things vanish from its 
smooth sanitary surface with never a trace. 


In softly harmonizing colors you’ll find charming 
designs to set off living room and dining room. Then 
there are dainty floral motifs for bedrooms and quite 
the neatest blue-and-white and brown-and-white 
effects you ever saw for the kitchen and bathroom. 

And these sanitary rugs lie perfectly flat without 
fastening. Note the very low prices. 

6 ft.x 9 ft.$ 9.95 The rug illustrated is made 114 ft, x 3 ft. $ .69 

7l46ft.x 9 ft. 12.40 only in the five large sizes. ii ; es 

9 ‘tee x 9 ft. 14.95 The smaller rugs are made 3 ft. x 3 ft. 1.40 

9 ft.x 1014 ft. 17.50 in other designs to harmon- 3 ft.x 41 6ft. 2.10 

9 ft.x12 ft. 19.95. ize with it. 3 ft.x6 ft. 2.80 
All prices subject to change without notice. 
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or Most 


Consider the evident high quality of this all- 
year family car, and its remarkable price— 
then you can understand why it has been 
necessary for us to double our production 
facilities this year. 


Many families already owning the highest 
priced cars, also own a Chevrolet Sedan or 
Coupé, They find it not only consistent in 
style and general quality with their social 
position, but also astonishingly economical to 
operate. 


Those of more limited means take justifiable 


Modest Incomes 


pride in the.ownership of this distinguished 
car, which is nevertheless so easy to buy and 
maintain. 

Thousands of pleased owners will tell you a 
Chevrolet offers the best dollar value of any 
car made. 

Your own requirements for economical trans- 
portation will determine your choice of 


models. 


Any Chevrolet dealer will explain their many 
points of superiority. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Chevrolet Dealers and Service 
Ssations everywhere. Applica- 
tions will be considered from 
high-grade dealers only, for 
territory not adequately 
covered. 
















Five United States manufac- 
(uring plants, seven assembly 
plants and two Canadian 
plants give us the largest 
production capacity in the 
orld for high-grade carsand . 
make possible our low prices. 


Prices f. o. 6. Flint, Michigan 


Superior Roadster : - $490 Commercial Cars 

Superior Touring - - 495 Superior Commercial Chassis - 395 
Superior Utility Coupe - 640 Superior Light Delivery 495 
Superior Sedan - - 795 Utility Express Truck Clixesis - 550 
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Superior 
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$640 


f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 
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Donald Carr is not habitually 
as serious as this picture 
represents him— his story 
“The Glorious Flop’ in this 
issue being a proof—although 
he is a rather earnest-minded, 
studious young man, as in- 
dicated by his story “Old 
Horses” in the January issue. 
Perhaps this accounts for his 
ability to look beyond the 
physical actions of those about 
him and comprehend their 
hidden motives. Anyway, he 
has this ability, as well as the 
artistic skill to weld these ma- 
terials into a dramatic story. 
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Palm and olive oils 
—noithing else—give 
nature’s green color 
to Palmolive Soap. 


Note carefully the 
name and wrapper. 
Palmolive Soap is 
never sold unwrapped. 










She, poised—confident ; warm cheeks and 

slim shoulders; the woman clever enough 
to stay young with her husband. He, with 
pride of possession in every unconscious ac- 
tion; the husband who is proud of his wife. 


“ROM across the room you see them. 


Yet how few women realize this simple sub- 
tlety of life! Too many of us believe the need 
of beauty caution ceases at the altar. 


Youth! Enchantment! The radiance of school- 
girl days. We need no longer lose them. 


The means are simple, as millions will tell you 
—just soap and water; the balmy lather of 
palm and olive oils as embodied in Palmolive. 


The correct method 


Use powder and rouge if you wish. But never 
leave them on over night. They clog the pores, 
often enlarge them. Blackheads and disfigure- 
ments often follow. They must be washed 
away. 

Wash your face gently with soothing Palm- 
olive. Then massage it softly into the skin. 
Rinse thoroughly. Then repeat both washing 
and rinsing. 









If your skin is dry apply a touch of cold cream. 
But wash regularly, and particularly in the 
evening. 


The world’s most simple beauty treatment 


Thus in a simple manner, millions since the 
days of Cleopatra have found beauty, charm 
and Youth Prolonged. 


No medicaments are necessary. Just remove 
the day's accumulations of dirt and oil and 
perspiration, cleanse the pores, and Nature 
will be kind to you. Your skin will be of fine 
texture. Your color will be good. Wrinkles will 
not be the problem as the years advance. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment 
given above. Do not think any green soap, 
represented as made of palm and olive oils is 
the same as Palmolive. Palmolive is a skin 
emollient in soap form. 


And it costs but 10c the cake!—so little that 
millions let it do for their bodies what it does 
for their faces. Obtain a cake today. Then 
note what an amazing difference one week 
makes. 


Volume and efficiency produce 
25c quality for only 
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Road to 


aradise 
By Dale Collins 


Author of: The Face of Buddha 


Illustrated by R. F. James 


HEY met suddenly on the high hill 
road. Fireflies flickered between 
them; on the one hand the dark 
jungle rose in a wall of mystery, 
and on the other the land fell sharply 
away down to the fertile flats and the sea 
so that the wall of heaven rose purple and 
soft there, pulsing with great stars. The 
village far below was golden with hot flares, 
and the sobs and laughter of a gamelan 
orchestra stole up, for that it was the 
feast of Ramadan and the Malays 
rejoiced. 
“Ruth—!” cried Johnnie O’Day, sur- 
prised out of his self-control, and then 
hastily correcting himself: “Mrs. Van 
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Ruyten—what are you doing 
here at this hour?” 

His voice was troubled, for 
the meeting had set his pulses 
throbbing. It came on the light 
feet of unexpectedness, enriched 
by a sense of adventure, secrecy, 
isolation and Fate. He saw her 
against the stars, drooping in 
her saddle, her head bowed, 

her slim weary figure clad in white riding 
shirt and breeches—small, soft, girlish, 
yet shutting out from his eyes worlds 
larger than the earth. 

She did not speak for a breath, but her 
eyes were upon him and the starshine 
showed him tears in them. The ponies 
stood patiently, shifting from foot to foot, 
heads side by side, ears pricked. 

“Mr. O’Day,” she said, and to him it 
seemed as though a frightened soft bird 
spoke from a trembling throat, “you know 
why I am here: I have come out riding 
alone at this hour to escape from him for 
a little while. He is a brute, he is a fiend 
—dear God, how I hate his! I—” 














“Ruth—!" cried Johnnie O"Day 


“what are you doing here 
at this hour?” 


She broke off, but Johnnie O’Day saw 
her shoulders trembling against the stars. 
In the hot night with the gamelan laugh- 
ing and sighing he forgot his restraint and 
his discipline. He only knew he loved her. 
His hz ands closed over hers upon the 
pony’s warm neck. 

“Tell me,” he invited gently, and ached 
to say more yet dared not. 

“For the third time this week he has 
struck me!” said Ruth Van Ruyten. 
“Three times—each blow bruising my 
body and soul. And only six months 
married to him, Johnnie O’ Day—just six 
months! Yet when father died and I was 
left all alone in Batavia he seemed such a 
staunch, strong soul—so good, so com- 
passionate, so tender.” She laughed 
shortly with aching mirthlessness. “I 
never fancied I loved him, but I married 
him because he was all I had in the world, 
the only friend, the only living creature 
who wanted me. Six months ago, 
Johnnie O’ Day—and if it hadn’t been for 
you since I came to Sumba I’d have 


killed myself. Why did God make such 
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men? What have I done that | should 
have been punished so? Ah, what would 
life be without you, Johnnie O’Day?— 
Johnnie O’Day!”’ 

At that cry the bonds which Johnnie 
O’Day had set upon himseif crumbled to 
dust. He had put himself under discipline 
in this dangerous friendship because she 
was the wife of Van Ruyten, because she 
was in a shrine to be worshiped from 
afar as the only clean white girl he had 
met in years, because she was too precious 
to lay finger upon. But the fire had 
flamed up now, and Ruth Van Ruyten 
was his love and she had cried to him. 

Swiftly he leaned out of the saddle and 
snatched her to him, holding her in his 
arms upon the pony’s neck, holding her 
close against him and trembling to the 
pressure of her trembling soft body. The 
stars danced and the fireflies danced, the 
elfin music trilled. He kissed her wet 
eyes, her wet cheeks; mouth crushed upon 
mouth and they ceased to exist save as 
atoms in the living miracle of the night. 

When Johnnie O’Day spoke again his 
face was pressed against hers, and her 
lashes kissed him. She nestled to him 
like a tired child. 

“You little bird,’ he was whispering, 
“you little pale ghost! It’s over now 
over. You're mine! You and I are going 
away together. We're going to leave 
Sumba and forget it, you flower. We shall 
go out of hell and into paradise!” 

“‘Johnnie-boy!”” she sighed, and that 
was a prayer, a confession and a troth. 
She had no more words, nor need of them. 
There was nothing to be explained, 
nothing to be stressed. She was his. 


BU Johnnie O’ Day, looking down into 
her eyes now and aware of a firefly 
twinkling in her hair, was thinking for two, 
desperately and grimly, conquering the 
blaze of glory in him to look at facts. He 
had faced stark life with bare hands, and 
he was not such a fool—even at that 
moment—that he could not grapple with 
realities. He was in Dutch territory on a 
small island; the girl in his arms was a 
Dutchman’s wife; the only bridge across 
the miles of sea to freedom was a Dutch 
ship. He had said they would go into 
paradise—but how? How? Where lay 
the road? 

He fought down the poppy-sweet mad- 
ness of love, which urged that he should 
hold her so and kiss her so, reckless of all 
save bliss. They had to face the facts, 
said Johnnie O’Day with stubborn insis- 
tence, and the facts were black. 

“Listen, love,” he said very earnestly, 
“‘wishes won’t set us on the road to para- 
dise. You must be brave just a little 
while longer. Van Ruyten has every- 
thing on his side. There will be murder 
in the air. I must think out a plan, and 
until the way is clear you must go back 
to him. Try to carry on as though 
nothing had happened, and meet me here 
tomorrow night, for by then I shall know 
what we must do.” 

His lips smiled bitterly at the thought 
of what he might have been saying, of the 
things he longed to say, while he spoke 
practically and quietly as though arrang- 
ing some matter of plantation routine. 
But the very clinging softness of her warned 
him against weakness. It was his part to 
shield her now, to give her happiness. 
Kisses were sweet, but served no purpose. 
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She lay so still, so content, that he 
almost fancied she had not heard, that 
he had been speaking to himself. 

“You understand, dear one? You 
know it’s for the best?” 

She slipped lightly from his arms to 
the ground and was back in her saddle 
again. 

“Yes, Johnnie-boy, I know,” she said, 
still close to him. ‘You will take me 
away. I don’t want to leave you ever— 
ever!—but I have a little sense left. I 
will be good!” 

She laughed sweet and low, and with 
brave confidence. 

“You're all mine,” he breathed as they 
kissed again, “if I have to kill him!” 

“T know!” she answered. With des- 
perate resolution she swung her pony’s 
head and Johnnie O’Day steeled himself 
to let her go back into the night. He 
heard the smart tap of hoofs as she lifted 
her mount into a canter. She did not 
look back, she gave him no word of fare- 
well, but O’ Day was not troubled by that. 
He knew she was fighting the same battle 
he fought and that it was not easy. 

He also turned, but rode slowly, 
with the reins loose upon the pony’s neck. 
Great joy was in him, but through it 


wove the homespun of sense in a pattern 
which urged the need for deep consider- 
ation and careful action if he were to 
prove worthy of her trust and enter into 


paradise. He had no thought of wrong, 
no twinge of conscience. He was a plain 
young man who dwelt far from civiliza- 
tion. He had found his girl at last, and 
he meant to take her. The Dutchman 
figured only as a vile and hateful monster 
standing in the way. 

“He trapped her, the dirty swine!” he 
said to the night. “She was a child, 
stunned by the loss of her father, and he 
trapped her. How much she could have 
been saved! Hell, why didn’t I know her 
then?” 

The night gave him no answer, but the 
moon rose out of the sea, chaste and calm 
and cool and smiled upon that young 
man who rode so slowly, who was mad 
with happiness for the miracle which 
had happened to him, and who burned 
with love and hate. 


HE sun streamed upon the tiled 
veranda of Van Ruyten’s house, for 
though the morning waxed the blinds had 
not been lowered. Johnnie O’Day stood 
cold for all its warmth—his eyes stared, 
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They waited. And then O'Day saw her against the glory of the sunshine-gay door 


his face was aghast, and sweat beaded 
his brow. He set the revolver down 
upon the wicker table with a clatter. 

At his feet Van Ruyten sprawled, vast 
and clumsy as a whale stranded on a 
white beach. His big body was twisted 
crookedly, bulging stiffly beneath his 
striped pajamas. Between his shoulder 
blades was a swamp of blood. 

From outside came the chatter of birds 
and the hum of insects. A brown lizard 
upon the wall stared at O’Day with 
emerald eyes. Motes danced in the sun- 
shine. Palms rustled. 

As he stooped O’ Day heard the beating 
of his own heart—quick and crazy like the 
tattoo of a mad drummer. There was no 
echo from Van Ruyten’s body, no flutter 
of life beneath his flabby breast. 

“Murder!” gasped Johnnie O’Day, 
though he and sudden death were no 
strangers. “‘Murder!”’ 

His castle of dreams vanished before a 
vision of the gallows-tree, and he stood 
cold in its shadow. His mind was numbed 
with horror. There was no brightness in 
the morning nor did sounds of birds or 
insects pierce through the hideous repe- 
tition of that word which thudded on his 
brain with dreadful insistence—murder! 

Out of the turmoil one idea was born: 
they must get away. They were in Dutch 
territory with a murdered Dutchman. 
They must get away—anyhow, anywhere 
—in an open canoe if need be. He saw 
them fleeing hopelessly across the sea, 
with death as a shipmate, and the Law in 





pursuit to claim a life for a life. Where 
lay the road to paradise now? Not here 
—not here! To get away, that was the 
thing. 

“Ruth!” he cried wildly. “Ruth!” 

There was no answer. ‘The lizard 
flashed away. 

He ran into the wide hall with its hang- 
ings of batik and its grinning gods of brass 
and gilt. The hall was empty. He ran 
from room to room, from front to back, 
but the house of Van Ruyten was empty 
—empty as a tomb. He was the only 
living thing in that echoing house. He 
cried the name of the girl who was a 
widow, but the only answer came from 
palms and birds and insects. He ran out 
again on to the veranda, blind even to the 
unsightly figure of death. Every moment 
was precious, and he couldn’t find his 
Ruth! 

Desperation whipping him he fled down 
the garden path, seeking her wildly. But 
even as he swung out on to the wide road 
he saw it was too late. Lieutenant 
Rossen and six native troops stood before 
him. He saw Rossen through a mist— 
saw him there alert and collected and keen 
with his men behind him, the sunlight on 
their rifles. Rossen’s hand was upon his 
revolver. 

“T am sorry,” the officer said, “but you 
can not go away just now, Mr. O’Day.” 

He spoke politely, but firmly. There 
was a gleam of sympathy in his eyes as he 
looked upon the dejected figure standing 
irresolute, lost, before the terrible knowl- 
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edge that the chance had 
slipped away. They had. 
often drunk lager together 
at the societeitt—that trim, 
white-and-gold suited, 
light-haired officer and 
the cheerful young planta- 
tion manager. Their world 
was small. But Lieutenant 
Rossen knew something of 
the position in the house- 
hold of Van Ruyten, and 
he also knew his duty. 

“You must tell me 
what has happened, Mr. 
O’ Day.” 

For a second O’Day 
stood in the white dust of 
the road beneath all those 
watchful eyes and tried to 
see the way back to the 


road to paradise. He 
lifted his head then. 
“*You’ll find Van Ruyten 


murdered up at the house, 
Rossen,” he jerked out 
dully. 

The soldier nodded, still 
politely stiff, but his face 
set grim and grayed a 
little. 

“T feared trouble,” he 
said. “The boys heard 
the shot and Mynheer 
Van Ruyten’s cry. They 
ran to the fort. You 
must come back with me, 
Mr. O’Day.” 

He nodded to his guard, 
and turning walked quick- 
ly up the garden path 
with O’Day at his side 
and the wide-eyed troops 
clumping along behind. 
None _ spoke. *Day’s 
mind was clearing now. The discipline 
of the soldiers had steadied him. He saw 
clearly now, and he trembled no more. 

U nobtrusively the soldiers grouped 
about O’Day on the veranda, while 
Rossen examined the ghastly remains of 
his countryman. The task completed he 
stood upright again and faced his prisoner 
with stolid gravity. 

“You are right,” he said. “It is mur- 
der.” His lips curled ever so slightly. 
“A man does not shoot himself in the 
back. It was not even a fair fight— 
simply slaughter. Who did this murder, 
Mr. O’Day?” 


EFORE the inevitable Johnnie O’ Day 
bowed to Fate. 

“T did!” he said. “TI loved his wife, he 
treated her brutally—all Sumba knows 
these things. He will treat her brutally 
nomore. I have avenged her. It was not 
murder.” 

He was sorry he had said so much, but 
the words had crept out of him. He bit 
his lip. Her name should not have been 
brought into it. 

“That is not for me to say. He has 
been shot—in the back! Where is his 
wife?” 

“How should I know? I chose an hour 
when she was out. A man may kill 
because he loves a woman, but he does 
not kill when she is present—it—it isn’t 
done.” 

The lieutenant’s keen blue eyes searched 
the drawn face. ‘His brows puckered. 
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He opened his mouth to speak but shut it 
again in a neat straight line. 

“Of course, you are under arrest, Mr. 
O’Day,” he resumed after a pause. “You 
must come with me to the fort. The 
commandant is away, but he will return 
tomorrow. Until he comes I must guard 
you closely. You will be treated properly. 
If the commandant so decides you must 
go to Batavia for your trial. I am sorry— 
but I am a soldier. I trust you will 
accompany me quietly.” 

“T will,” said the prisoner, and drew his 
hand across his brow with a weary ges- 
ture. 

The lieutenant put a guard upon the 
house with instructions that none should 
enter and nothing be disturbed until his 
return. He was depressed 
and distressed that this 


As though from a great distance he 
heard the sound of bolts withdrawn. 
Abruptly the heavy nail-studded door 
swung open and a blaze of sunshine burst 
into the gloomy cell. For the second 
O’Day was blinded, and then he found 
Lieutenant Rossen in that bright frame 
with the green-clad guards at his shoulder. 

“‘Good-afternoon,” said he. “I can 
only hope that you do not find your sur- 
roundings too uncomfortable?” 

“No,” said O’Day blankly, ‘ 
comfortable enough.” 

“Mrs. Van Ruyten i is here to see you,” 
the even, thick voice went on. O’Day 
started at the mention of her name. He 
had known she would come; he had been 
waiting in agony. And now that she was 


‘no, I’m 
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through which she would come to him. 
And then he saw her against the glory, 
still clad as she had been when last they 
met. The semi-darkness bewildered her. 
but O’Day took a step forward into a 
shaft of gold and with a little choking 
cry she was in his arms. 
“‘Johnnie-boy—my Johnnie-boy!” she 

sobbed, her lips against his, her arms 
locked about him, holding him fiercely as 
though she wished to cease to be save 
as part of him. And he shielded her, 
enveloped her, protected her. They 
found no words; they were not aware of 
Lieutenant Rossen standing beside them; 
they forgot the shadow which lay between 
them. Surely their feet had never left the 
road to paradise. Surely they trod it now 
and forever. 

But with the passing of 





tragedy should have hap- 
pened when he was in 
charge, and that all the 
responsibility and un- 
pleasantness_ should be 
upon him while Mynheer 
Commandant was away 
shooting pig. 

He signed to O’Day 
and they passed down to 
the motor car followed by 
a guard of three men. The 
chattering natives who 
had gathered at the gate 
4ed and peeped again from 
behind trees and walls. 
The lieutenant bowed his 
prisoner into the car, the 
troops took their places 
and in mournful pomp 
Johnnie O’ Day went away 
from the home of Ruth 
Van Ruyten who was free. 


HE Hollanders who 
built Sumba fort in the 
17th century had planned 
that it should command 
the island as long as need . 


Encounter 


By Marie Emilie Gilchrist 


I met Myself the other day; 
I had not seen her for a while; 
I tried to go the other way; 
I did not want to bow and smile; 


“And how’s yourself?” she grinned at me— 


Intolerable company! 


3 the first wild ecstasy they 
remembered. 

“And you did this for 
me?” Ruth whispered in 
reverent wonder, almost 
frightened by the great 
love of JohnnieO’ Day who 
had ruined his life for her. 

“Hush, dear,” he or- 
dered softly. “We must 
not talk. There is too 
much to be said. We 
must not talk now, dear.” 

Of a sudden he had 
grown horribly conscious 
of Rossen, business-like 
and firm so close to them. 
He was in terror of what 
the girl would say next. 

“But, ah, Johnnie 
O’Day your love is such 
a gift! Why did you give 
it to me? Nobody has 
ever thought me worth 
more than a curse. My 
man—and this is what I 
have brought you to within 
a few short hours. I wish 
: I were dead! I am not fit 











remained. They had given 
it walls ten feet thick and 
thirty feet high, making it as a mountain 
of stone. The room in which O’Day was 
lodged might have been a cave in the 
bowels of the earth it was so shut off, 
silent and dead. Light stole in through 
high and narrow slits and struck down 
upon the stone floor with golden swords. 
‘he prisoner sat upon a bed and puffed 
his pipe. He had been well enough fed, 
the cell was furnished adequately, and he 
had tobacco, but the place was a hell of 
torment, being full of dreadful doubts and 
the shadows of despair. Though he sat 
very quiet, Johnnie O’ Day was stretched 
upon the rack. Happiness had been so near, 
he had found his girl at last, and then a 
moment of anger, of loathing, of hate had 
sent Van Ruyten crashing down into death, 
dragging the joy of the lovers with him. 
He could have beaten his head against 
the stone wall in an agony of remorse and 
regret. All his discipline and wisdom had 
served no purpose—had in fact been 
their undoing. If he had galloped away 
with her upon his saddlebow upon the 
previous evening, reckless and without 
thought of consequences, it would have 
been better work. But he hadn’t, and 
now his only consolation was that there 
was no other course open to him other 
than the one he had taken. 


announced he felt bewildered by the con- 
flicting emotions of joy and fear which 
raged in him. 

Lieutenant Rossen cleared his throat as 
though embarrassed. 

“You will understand, Mr. O’Day, that 
my position is very difficult. I am only a 
junior officer, and I have not dealt with 
such a case before. Until Mynheer Com- 
mandant returns I must be very careful. 
Afterward it will be for him to say, and 
things may be easier. I—” 

“But you’re going to let me see her?” — 
the cry was wrung from the heart. 

“T am, Mr. O’Day, but you can have 
only a few moments’ talk. I must be 
present throughout. There are features 
in this case—” He waved an eloquent 
hand, and his eyes were not unfriendly. 

O’ Day checked an impulse to burst into 
appez als and protestations. He sympa- 
thized with the phlegmatic young officer 
who found his task distasteful, and he 
knew it would have been as easy to move 
the walls as to turn him from the course 
he had laid down. 

“Very well,” said O’Day. The lieu- 
tenant spoke to one of the guards who 
went away. They waited during a nerve- 
racking pause. O’Day’s whole being was 
concentrated upon the sunshine-gay door 


to live!” 

But “Hush!” said John- 
nie O’Day, and “Hush!” again, very 
gently and soothingly, as though she 
were a child shuddering in the grip of a 
nightmare. He held her strongly, rocking 
her a little, silencing her mouth with 
kisses, building his protective wall of love 
about her. 

“Oh, the pity of it!” 
dared not speak again. 

Lieutenant Rossen was an unhappy 
young Hollander. He had no pleasure in 
his duty, and yet he cleaved to it, moodily 
watching the twain, the trembling girl and 
the grave man. For all his stolidity he 
could not bear to prolong the scene. He 
coughed, and his face was redder than 
ever. 

“Tt will be better that you should come 
away now.” He touched the girl upon 
the shoulder. “Perhaps when Mynheer 
Commandant returns you shall have a 
talk alone. But I can not take that 
responsibility. It would be better that 
you come away now.” 

The girl heard him and her body 
stiffehed. 

“Yes, little love,”’ said Johnnie O’Day, 
“Rossen is right. We will find a way out 
of this night—we will find the road again. 
Best go now, dear one.” 

(Continued on page 62) 
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A navy officer declared he would resign rather than take a superdreadnought through the shoals and swift currents to the 
Mare Island navy yard, yet the small town of Vallejo has succeeded for five years in preventing the construction 


of an adequate, easily accessible fleet base at Alameda. This map shows the relative positions 
of the two sites and the lack of anchorage at Mare Island 


Hamstringing the Fleet 


How the Navy Was Beaten by a Smal] Town, 
a Politician and a Newspaper 


HE next time you hear a per- 

fervid Fourth of July speech; 

the next time you hear an 

orator laud to the blue sky 
the unselfish, undying devotion of 
Americans to the Flag, ask yourself these 
questions: 

“How much bunk and hokum is there 
in these patriotic talks? Are we Amer- 
icans really patriotic? Are we ready to 
subordinate our private interests to the 
service of the Flag, or do we merely talk 
about our devotion and love for our 
country? When self-interest clashes with 
the interest of a nation, which one wins?” 

And to help you answer these questions, 
let me tell you the story of the little town 
that overruled the Navy, kicked a big 
hole into the national plan of defense and 
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led Congress round by the nose for years, 
succeeding in its design because you and I 
didn’t know and didn’t care a tinker’s 
dam about the national defense, because 
the politicians in Washington were far 
more interested in their own fences than 
in an efficient navy, because certain daily 
papers were willing to sell the legitimate 
needs of the Navy for a mess of pottage in 
the form of a few hundred subscribers. 
It’s a sordid story of unscrupulous self- 
interest, of wire pulling and log rolling to 
hamstring an important part of the 
national plan of defense, but it needs to 





be told because it throws the spot 
light on a glaring defect in our 
national legislative system. Also, 
the story demonstrates that, the 
Fourth of July orations notwith- 
standing, self-interest wins and patriotism 
loses even in matters concerning the 
National defense when it comes to a 
rough-and-tumble bout between the two. 

For many years the continued main- 
tenance and operation of certain land- 
locked and almost inaccessible navy yards 
has been a national scandal. Though the 
Navy time and again recommended their 
abandonment, they were kept alive by 
new appropriations solely because certain 
members of Congress needed the votes of 
the navy-yard workers and of the mer- 
chants supported by the workers. No 
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great damage was done by this extrava- 
gance, however. It caused a needless 
expense of a few millions a year, but we’re 
a rich nation and can afford to buy votes 
for lame-duck Congressmen by maintain- 
ing useless yards. 

A few years ago the Navy decided that 
the National defense required the station- 
ing of half the battle strength of the fleet 
on the Pacific Coast, and that this move 
necessitated repair, equipment and supply 
bases large enough to handle the entire 
fleet in a war emergency. One such base 
existed at Bremerton on Puget Sound. 
A second fleet base was needed further 
south. San Francisco bay was selected as 
the proper point for the base. On this bay 
three or four sites for the fleet base were 
suggested. Among the suggested—vigor- 
ously suggested—sites was the old navy 
yard at Mare Island, far up on the upper 
reaches of the bay as shown by the accom- 
panying map. 


Expert Testimony 


So important was this site problem that 
Congress refused to act hastily, but 
insisted on basing its selection upon the 
best expert advice and information obtain- 
able. Accordingly it sent out three 
different naval boards, composed of some 
of the highest officers and most experi- 
enced technicians in the service, to make 
thorough investigations of all possible 
sites. It required that the findings of 
these boards should be reviewed by the 
Navy general board. And to acquaint 
itself thoroughly with the situation it 
made what almost amounted to a personal 
inspection, by sending out a joint com- 
mission composed of members of the 
Naval Affairs Committees of both houses, 
accompanied by more naval experts. It 
was upon the findings and recommenda- 
tions of all these boards and commissions 
that Congress intended to make its selec- 
tion. 

Unanimously these boards and com- 
missions reported that Mare Island, as a 
fleet base site, would be a menace to the 
safety of the Navy and should be rejected 
from consideration. 





Built seventy years ago, in the old 
days of light-draft vessels, it could be 
reached only by what they described as a 
“‘narrow, tortuous channel,” leading to a 
“shallow, muddy estuary.” The water 
both in the approaches and at the station 
itself was too shallow and its currents too 
swift for the proper maneuvering of the 
larger vessels of the modern navy. The 
investigators found that fleet commanders 
were refusing to send their ships to the 
navy yard for repairs, fearing mishaps 
on the way, and one captain told them he 
would resign rather than take the respon- 
sibility of attempting the journey with 
one of the large new battleships. They 
discovered that when the battleship 
California was launched, it crashed into a 
wharf on the opposite side of the channel, 
and then parted cable after cable attached 
to prevent her from drifting helplessly 
down the stream. There was anchorage 
space at or near the yard for only a few 
of the larger ships at a time. There were 
other serious disadvantages. The naval 
experts summed up the situation by 
saying that if the Navy had to rely in 
wartime on a base located at Mare Island, 
it would be virtually helpless against the 
enemy. 

Diametrically opposed were the opinions 
they unanimously expressed regarding the 
proposed site at Alameda, on the east 
shore of the bay opposite San Francisco. 
It consisted of 5000 acres, enough for 
four naval bases. It was in the heart of 
a shipbuilding region and huge labor 
market. It was convenient to the Golden 
Gate, yet outside the line of direct enemy 
gun-fire from the ocean. It lay, mostly 
submerged but easily reclaimable, at the 
very edge of the deep water of “man-o’- 
war row,” where the fleets customarily lie 
at anchor when in the bay. 

With one accord the naval boards, the 
joint congressional board, the general 
board of the Navy, the Pacific fleet and 
naval district commanders whose testi- 
mony they had obtained, pronounced the 
Alameda site “ideal” and urged its imme- 
diate selection for the new naval base. 

Simple, wasn’t it? The Navy needed 
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certain facilities. After careful inquiry 
by several technical naval boards and 
commissions, by men grown gray in the 
sea-fighting business, men with no ax to 
grind, animated solely by the desire to 
have adequate facilities in the right spot, 
the Navy decided upon an ideal location 
offered free. Alameda, a residential semi- 
suburban community, did not care par- 
ticularly about having the fleet base at 
its front door. San Francisco was then, 
as in the past, more or less “indifferent to 
fate’; Oakland, Alameda’s neighbor to 
the north, scenting more population and 
business, welcomed the selection with 
applause. And so Congress accepted the 
free site recommended by the Navy— 
Congress did no such thing. Jt refused 
to accept the site recommended by the Navy 
because such an acceptance mighi hare hur! 
the business interests of the city of Vallejo. 
Of course, this was not the basis of the 
refusal by Congress. But it was the 
reason. Often it is a long road between 
the prompting reason and the resulting 
basis. Away back of the big city of 
Washington lies the little town of Vallejo 


A Concerted Drive 


Have you ever heard of Vallejo, pro- 
nounced Vallayho, with the accent on the 
lay? Probably not. Vallejo is a com- 
munity of some 15,000 souls whose princi- 
pal support is the navy yard at Mare 
Island, just across the narrow channel 
from the town. The Mare Island yard 
makes it possible for all Vallejo to eat 
breakfast and dinner; other industries 
supply lunch. The Vallejo merchants 
desired, of course, to have the Mare 
Island yard selected as the site of the new 
fleet base. It was a perfectly legitimate 
effort. The Vallejo Chamber of Com- 
merce put the Mare Island claims into 
their best Sunday clothes and presented 
them hopefully to the boards of naval 
experts. If they selected Mare Island, 


‘Vallejo would double in population, bus- 


iness would hum, every merchant would 
prosper exceedingly and real estate would 
boom. 

But the boards did not select Mare 


In the foreground, the Mare Island navy yard; across the channel, the town of Vallejo. Note the narrow estuary in front of the 
yard, which was established in 1854. A swift current runs through the estuary, which is reached by a dredged 
channel across Pinole Shoals. The Navy has condemned Mare Island as unsuitable for a fleet base 
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The Alameda site desired by the Navy occupies the tide flats in the angle between the long spit and the island. Directly in 


front of it is the anchorage of the fleet; behind it is the West Coast's greatest rail terminal. 


The Navy 


wants this site, but has been beaten by the self-interest of the town of Vallejo 


Island; on the contrary, they emphatic- 
ally rejected Vallejo’s claims, turning to 
the Alameda site instead. 

Did Vallejo thereupon subside and 
follow the suggestion that unanimous 
endorsement be given the naval boards? 
Vallejo did not. On the contrary, Vallejo 
proceeded to adopt a policy designed and 
intended to prevent the establishment of a 
new fleet base anywhere on San Francisco 
bay. Vallejo, through its largest news- 
paper, expressed its attitude as follows: 

“Endorse the Alameda ‘naval base?’ 
Why of course. The people of Vallejo 
will be glad to commit industrial suicide 
if it pleases the people of Oakland and 
Alameda. The Oakland Tribune thinks 
it would be nice if all of us neighborly 
folks round the Bay region would com- 
bine our efforts! Certainly! Nothing 
would please us better than to help put the 
skids under our sole source of revenue. 
We don’t think any 
more of Mare Island 
than we do of our 
right eyes—Help Ala- 
meda get an appro- 
priation? Of course! 
Alameda and Oak- 
land will think so 
when they watch our 
smoke from now on.” 

There you have it, 
naked, brazen, un- 
ashamed, the declared 
purpose of an Ameri- 
can community to do 
its best to prevent the 
execution of carefully 
considered plans for 
the national defense, 
unless it be the bene- 


But, you ask, what 
could Vallejo do in 
the face of the re- 
ports not only of the 
naval boards headed 


by Admirals Helm, 


McKean and Rodman but of the joint 
Congressional commission? Well, Vallejo 
could fight, fight hard—and win! 
Through its chamber of commerce 
Vallejo proceeded to develop and launch 
a bitter attack on the Alameda site. In 
the first place Vallejo counteracted the 
condemnation of the proposed Mare 
Island site by Admirals Helm, McKean 
and Rodman by the assertion that a naval 
officer had developed a feasible plan for 
the extension of the Mare Island site, thus 
removing the principal objections. In 
the second place, Vallejo asserted that 
borings made by its engineers demon- 
strated that the Alameda site had no firm 
bottom for the foundations of dry docks, 
piers, etc.; and, in the third place, 
Vallejo’s emissaries spread the story that 
the scheme to locate the fleet base on the 
Alameda “tidal flat of submerged quick- 
sand” was the child of real estate specu- 





A portion of the battle fleet anchored in front of the Alameda fleet base site. 
The photograph was taken from San Francisco 


lators anxious to give the Government a 
large area of tide flats in order to be able 
to sell the adjoining property at a huge 
profit. Reports of the naval officer on 
Mare Island development, records of 
borings on the Alameda site and adver- 
tisements of real estate speculators using 
the proposed establishment of the fleet 
base as a lure, were exhibited in support 
of the attack. Of course special emphasis 
was laid on the advertisements of land 
speculators. 

This story, aided by the political situ- 
ation, once again scuttled the ship of 
efficient naval defense. Basing its cam- 
paign on this story, making skilful use of 
all known political wire-pulling devices 
and inventing new ones, Vallejo again 
won out in its fight against the Navy, a 
fight that has been going on since IgIOo. 
Once more the town demonstrated that 
under our present system the Mare Island 
navy yard does not 
exist because the 
Navy has to have it 
but because Vallejo 
needs it. Vallejo’s 
story had just enough 
half-truths in it to 
make it plausible. 
Anofficer of the Civil 
Engineer Corps had 
worked out a plan 
f r the development 
of additional facilities 
at Mare Island by 
dredging, filling in 
and leveling; Vallejo 
created the impres- 
son that this was a 
new plan when in fact 
it had been rejected 
by the McKean and 
Rodman boards as 
impractical because it 
still contemplated the 
use of a long narrow 
channel across shoal 
(Continued on page 89) 
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man in the world, scowled and 

rubbed his lean chin. His deep- 

set, severe eyes—the eyes of an 
energetic, fiercely aspirative man— 
were watching a pair of extras, made up 
for tough-joint habitués, talking to- 
gether in a corner of the set during one of 
the interminable waits between shots. 

The girl was trying not to seem wor- 
ried. Her companion, a short, slender, 
voluble youth admirably in character 
— his make-up, addressed her familiarly 

s “Molly. 

pf To “ds girl’s name was not Molly. 
This was her first day on a movie set and 
her previous hazy ideas that extra people 
were all worthy folk, pathetically striving 
for recognition, was now in the act of 
sinking for the third time. 

She was a bit scared and she felt at the 
moment that rather than dance through 
another retake with the human leech 
that hovered round her, she would prefer 
to give up the movies and go back to her 
folks in Baton Rouge and finish another 
year of high school. 

But she was a wilful and extraordinary 
girl. 

“Gee, I’m shuah sleepy,” she said 
nonchalantly, closing eyes of wide amazing 
sapphire to languid slits and managing 
a slightly theatrical yawn. “It’s hot.” 

“Sleepy. Say!” The voluble youth’s 
head shook slantwise, knowingly. “After 
lunch we’ll go out to the little old flivver. 
I got something out 
there good for that. 

Salt your sugar, 
yatieone salt your 


I EE HOWARD, the best camera 










































sugar!’ 
With one sweeping 
jazzy gesture, he 
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“I lied when I said you couldn't act. You're the greatest natural-born actress I've ever seen—and the damndest little fool!” 
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Pae GLORTOUS FLOP 


By Donald Carr 


shook an atmospheric flask of gin and 

poured out an atmospheric topful. 

“All right. Take your places, 
people!” 

It was the assistant director who 
now appeared and scurried officiously 
about, preparing things for the im- 

minent approach of the Big Man— 
Harry Hartley, director of directors. 

It was to be a short atmospheric 
dance shot without leading members of 
the cast. With marked possessiveness, 
the slender youth seized young Mathilde 
Morry’s arm and steered her to the 
center of the set. 

“Remember, we got to step real fly 
this time, sweetie,” he rasped in her ear. 
“You follow my lead. We gotta show 
this bunch up fora lotta Y. M.C. A. 
flatfeet.” 

The young man’s ambition for verisi- 
militude in his art, though in itself 
doubtless very laudable, at length be- 
came to Mathilde a thing no longer 
possible to tolerate. Her agonized glance 
wavered helplessly round the set and for 
an instant met the eyes of Lee Howard, 
standing idly by the Big Man. 

When the rehearsal was over and 
Hartley had turned to consult, gestur- 
ingly, with the star, the tall camera 
man came over to Mathilde and her 
dance partner. 

“lve been watching you, girl. Your 
hair’s all wrong,” he said severely. 
“You don’t look at all like a Bowery 

flapper. You look like a mission- 
ary’s daughter.” 

He frowned, testing her front 
curls judiciously with his hand. 
“Hmm. I’m going to fix you up. 
I think you’d better take this 
other lady here for your partner 
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anyway, buddy. She goes better with 
your tie.” 

~ Thus brushed aside, the realistic youth 
of necessity accepted the partner offered 
him, casting back one corrosive glance 
in the corner of the set where already 
Howard was expertly transforming Ma- 
thilde’s curls from fluffy innocents to 
sleeky spits. So great and skilled a 
camera man was he that latitude such as 
this was not begrudged him. 

He vouchsafed considerable gratuitous 
criticism. 

“Your make-up’s very bad. What 
did you slap it on with—a mop? Tomor- 
row, ask in the costume room for a 
bigger, floppier hat. This is a winter 
sport toque. It looks as though you were 
outonasleighride. And in all the talking 
business open your mouth wider, in a 
coarse way. Your mouth isn’t rouged 
right—not nearly right—in fact, all 
wrong. And if you expect to get by in 
the long run with your corn-colored 
blonde type, you’ll have to bob your 
hair; that’s all.” 

The girl glanced satirically aside. The 
bravado in her voice cracked perilously 
at the corners. 

“Why don’t you say I’m an entieh, 
total loss—an’ be done with it?” 

Howard suddenly straightened up. 

“Oh, Mr. Hartley,” he shouted to the 
Big Man. “It seems to me this is a 
wow of a type for that little jealous girl 
business you spoke about. Don’t you 
think?” 

The great man’s eyes focused absently 
on Mathilde and he nodded with ab- 
straction, turning again to the conversa- 
tion of the insistent star. 

Mathilde’s breath slowly returned. 

“You are the funniest camera man,” 
she said slowly, “that—I evah heard of.” 

“The best in the world,” he admitted. 
“Here’s the piece of business Hartley will 
probably run you through. Listen, now, 
to every word I say, girl. Don’t try to 
impress me with your nonchalance, 
because I know this is your first day on a 
lot. What’s your name?” 

“Mathilde Morry.” 

“All right, Mathilde, /isten.” 

Mathilde listened. 

It happened that Hartley gave up the 
whole day to the star. 

By the following morning it had been 
characteristically decided to drop the 
tough night-life scene in “‘Sinning Wives,” 
and in its place insert a flash of decadent 
Rome. 


ATHILDE MORRY stood drearily 

on a corner of Sunset boulevard, and 
as the trolley continued to saunter along 
through the afternoon traffic, delaying its 
approach, she raised her square vanity 
case thoughtfully to powder her nose and 
hummed a little blues song. 

It was late October and unorthodox 
weather for southern California. The 
sunlight held an elusive mellow peach- 
luster; there was a little chill tingle in the 
air that might have had a big brother 
in Vermont or Wisconsin or Edinburgh. 

“T got the sobbin’ blues—the wee-eery 
blues,” the girl sang softly in her peculiar 
sweet voice. Dejectedly she let the 
vanity case drop to her side and fell into 
a reverie. Her eyes, sad and tantalizing 
as a nymph’s, gazed into a plaintive 
distance, and the lines of her slender 


figure settled into a_languid-hipped 
posture—one that only persons born 
with a dancer’s gift of natural grace can 
assume impressively. 

“Hello. All of you get the gate today?” 

It was the world’s best camera man in 
his worn old roadster. He had coasted 
up to the curb, watching Mathilde keenly. 

“Going this way?” 

g this way 

Mathilde climbed in. 

“T don’t care anyhow,” she explained 
in answer to his first question. “I was 
so tired of orgies and being thrown 
aroun’ by rough-neck Romans in tin- 
armor. I de-test orgies—and that kind 
of pictures.” 

“No more than I,” he muttered; then 
aloud: ‘You earned ten a day, let me see, 
for three weeks, three quarters of that 
time sitting round doing nothing—except, 
no doubt, getting ghastly sick of each 
others’ company.” 

“Oh, sick! I should hope to shout it!” 

“And now, I suppose, you must have 
saved about a hundred dollars. What 
are you going to do with it?” 

She looked thoughtfully at him. 

“T don’t know whetheh to take it an’ 
go back to Lou’siana or not. Don’t like 
Hollywood. My curiosity’s satisfied. What 
would you do, sayin’ you were in my 
place?” 

“T don’t know. I can’t imagine things 
with your point of view,” he replied 
crisply. “I’m notlazy. I’m restless and 
ambitious. I’ve got guts.” 

His lean solemn face peered imper- 
turbably ahead. 

“You mean,” she drawled, ‘‘I haven’t 
any guts. I’m lazy, unambitious an’ a 
general no-’count shiftless pretty girl— 
with no more che-ance in the movies than 
if I had all gold teeth.” 

“You would be rather good-looking.” 
He frowned speculatively :at her as the 
trafic stopped the car. “That is, if you 
wore the right things. If you let some 
one who could expertly analyze your 
type for you advise you what to wear and 
how to fix your hair—the right shade 
rouge—if you took my advice to the 
letter, I could make you rather handsome, 
really.” 

A remarkable metamorphosis 
place. 

Mathilde’s erstwhile genial eyes sparked 
and flashed with the ultimate stab to her 
vanity. She reached for the door lever. 

“You might make me han’some! Oh!” 

She was out of the machine leaning 
back toward him, her face one brilliant 
spasm of wrath. 

“TI hate you! You with youah airs. 
You insignificant ole camera man—might 
be the whole dahn complete cheese, way 
you talk. Oh, howI hate you! You talk 
to me once or twice on the lot before, an’- 
now-think-you-can-insult-me, like any 
Hollywood trash ‘they kick aroun’ this 
ole place. Down Lou’siana they sick houn’s 
on low mean crackers lak you. . .” 

“Here!” 

She stood quivering in her magnificent 
rage, totally oblivious of the traffic. 
Howard reached sternly down and pulled 
her into the car. Several onlookers had 
gathered opposite them on the curb. 

“You let go!” she cried. “I'll bite— 
youah hand off!” 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t yell so. You'll 
have a cop after us. You’re making a 
terrible scene,” he thundered. 


took 
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The girl trembled ominously for a 
moment, then all at once quieted down 
Her shoulders began to heave and she 
wept helplessly as Howard threaded 
the car up through the center of 
Hollywood. 

At length, damp-eyed but relatively 
composed, she raised her head. y 

“T shuah do hate you,” she said in a 
small voice. 

Howard with difficulty subdued his 
growing exuberance. 

“No, you don’t,” he assured her. “I 
didn’t mean anything I said. I wanted 
to see if you could really use your face, 
that’s all. I want you to have dinner 
with me. I have something to propose 
to you—Mathilde.” 

“Use my face!” Her eyes sparkled 
through her tears. “In about a secon’ 
you would have seen how I could use my 
teeth, mistah world’s best camera man!” 

“Hmmm. Well, I’m offering you a 
chance now to use them—in the more 
customary and ladylike manner. Will 
you have dinner with me, Tilda?” 

She tossed her head. 
“Only my best frien’s call me that.” 


“May I call you that?” 

“Oh, I guess not,” she sighed. ‘Youll 
think I’m tryin’ to vamp you if I said 
yes. Besides, you won’t see my ugly 
face again. I’m goin’ back to Lou’siana 
tomorrow morning—I think.” 

“A bum thought. Speaking profession- 
ally, Miss Morry, I feel I ought to tell 
you something I haven’t told you before. 
Understand: you’re a clean knockout! 
Now wipe your eyes.” 

She gave a start, then slowly relaxed 
with an inexpressibly luxurious and 
sarcastic yawn. 

“Oh, I’m goin’ to get out of this Holly- 
wood. You men here, all of you, are the 
same, from jelly-bean extra boys to 
mistah world’s greatest camera man. You 
all drop the same ole line. I’m goin’ 
back home—home. TJ got the wee-eery, 
weery blues.” : 

She hummed her little blues song. 

In the foreglow of the sunset as Howard 
parked the car on the Boul’ Hollywood, he 
could see the pensive mournful look return 
to the girl’s face (finale to the remarkable 
emotional gamut she had run in fifteen 
minutes)—a forlornness that started in the 
slant of her eyebrows, was firmly sup- 
ported by the tilt of her chin and echoed 
subtly in the posture of her body and the 
droop of her hands. 

This girl projected the shades of her 
emotion as surely and inevitably as still 
lake water catches and projects the moods 
of the sky above it. 

With a triumphant shakiness in the 
chest, Lee Howard guided her to a corner 
of the crowded restaurant. He knew 
then he had the chance that is seldom 
granted—one that for years he had been 
preparing and waiting for. 


OWARD’S eyes glanced eagerly up 
under his worried brows and he 
puffed distraitly at his fifteenth cigarette. 
“Then you’re game? You’ll take the 
chance?” 

Mathilde returned his gaze searchingly 
for a moment, then faltered. She turned 
away and her lips trembled as if she were 
ready to cry again. The two tremendous 
hours of talk through which Howard had 
just led her had twisted her indolent 
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easy-going point of view into unrecog- 
nizable confusion. 

“Oh, why did you pick on me, Mister 
Camera Man?” she complained huskily. 
“I—I’m just a kid—a lazy no-’count kid 
who ought to be in school. Oh, why did 
you pick me?” 

“T’ve told you why—for the last two 
hours. We’ll sign a contract: one hun- 
dred a week and twenty per cent of what 
we make. My contract’s up with Oceanic 
after ‘Sinning Wives.’ ” 

Mathilde glanced desperately round the 
restaurant and her eyes lit upon a 
chattering table group, where sat a 
famous feminine star, very glamorous, 
very much savoir faire; a sight terribly 
discouraging to inexperienced and un- 
plumed young girls. Mathilde clutched 
the edge of the table. 
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expected twists—comedy touch—tragic 
wallop. Think: Gina, the gay little 
duchess, on the screen!” 

“Who—who’'ll take that part?” 

“You. The things won’t cost. Every 
picture will be under seven reels and we'll 
shoot under ten thousand feet apiece. 
Emphasize rehearsals. No elaborate sets. 
No imbecile delays and wastage. 

“Tt’s my dream. What I’ve been 
pointing my life for. They must pay 
some. [hey seem so real, so damnably 
vivid to me, these pictures. Pictures 
that tease instead of drugging the intel- 


ligence. If we can’t aftord expensive 
scripts we'll write em ourselves. We can 
hire capable character people. I’ve dis- 


covered an extra boy that’s the next 
Valentino. I'll discover more. Don’t 
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Glendale foothills and began shooting and 
directing his own pictures. It was found 
that his company consisted of an obscure 
chit of an extra girl, a callow extra boy, 
three or four hired character people and 
a has-been legitimate actress, retired to 
the West for incipient tuberculosis and 
booze fighting. 

Hartley sent a spy to Glendale, who 
returned with a graphic description of 
Howard’s ordeal on his own “‘lot”—told 
of the young leading lady sobbing heart- 
brokenly with fatigue and discouragement 
as the photographer-director, with tensely 
controlled face, forced her through ‘re- 
hearsal after rehearsal; told of how the 
young male lead stood biting his lips with 
stage fright while the haggard ex- 
legitimate actress swallowed migraine and 
smoked interminable cigar- 
ettes; and how the experi- 





“You askin’ mewill I take 
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the cheance!” she wailed; 

“fas if it was J that took it. 
Me! I’m only a kid, I tell 
you. Don’t know much— 
even for a kid. Jazz dancin’ 
and swimmin’ and such-like 
things—all I’ve done all my 
life. Nevah acted. An’ I’m 
born lazy. Came out here, 
just for a kid’s stunt—I 
knew well enough I couldn’ 
evah be a stah.” 

She made an indescriba- 
bly eclectic gesture which 
included the table with the 
lovely sophisticated lady. 

“An’ now you want to be 
director ovah me an’ do 
all—all_ those things you 
said. I cain’t even remem- 
ber them.” 

She was flushed and dis- 
tressed. One eyelash 
gleamed wetly. 

“You must have sense 
enough to see,” she con- 
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Oregon Winter 
By Mary Carolyn Davies 


From new-whitened mountains 
The air blows cold; 
Still in the deep rose-garden 


A bee finds bee’s gold. 


enced character people, as 
ever, sat at their ease, chat- 
ting imperturbably or nap- 
ping. 

Hartley’s animadversions 
and Howard’s project were 
the table talk of the Boule- 
vard fora day or two. At 
length the Big Man _ hired 
another camera expert to 
shoot his pictures. Nothing 
new, no interesting dirt, 
developed further from the 
situation. The subject was 
dropped and for six months 
Hollywood forgot all about 
it. 
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HE heartbroken little 

duchess bade her lover 
good-by with a flippant toss 
of her head, with a gesture 
that expressed everything 
to him—then turned and 
showed a slow little twisted 
smile to her husband. With 
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tinued angrily, “you cain’t 
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sprightly steps, at length she 





make an actress out of a 
lazy lil’ dumbbell—eighteen 
years old. Sinkin’ your savin’s on a 
cheance like that!” 

“Look here,” he said harshly. “It’s 
my money. I’m doing with it now what 
I’ve planned for God knows how long. 
We've talked enough of you. I’m an 
egotist, and I propose now to talk about 
myself. Do you think I’m by nature a 
camera man? The fact is I started as a 
scenarist and as director—and I mean t« 
finish as such. I’ve made myself an 
expert camera man precisely as part of 
my plan; because I believe and mean to 
show that the photographic end is fully as 
important as the directorial. Do you 
think I’ve shown all my stuff with Hart- 
ley? Not by a darned sight!” 

“Say!” His eyes snapped. “I’m go- 
ing to put on pictures that will make 
God-fearing folks’ heads whirl. They’ll 
be flops—the first ones—perhaps. The 
old Hartley hokum standards will smother 
them. But they'll crowd in—eventually.”’ 

He seized her hand in his excitement. 

“Do you know the first picture we’re 
going to make? It will have the greatest 
feminine character in all literature 
well, one of the greatest. Little Duchesse 
Gina Sanseverina in ‘Chartreuse de 
Parme,’ Stendhal’s whale of a novel. 
Superb, knock-out character delineation; 
shades and nuances, little gracious un- 
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you see it, girl? Doesn’t the thing hit 
you right between the eyes?” 

Howard’s face seemed to have ex- 
panded, grown masterful and full of im- 
mense vitality. At the same time he was 
inexpressibly a boy—an exuberant boy. 

Tilda’s worried blue eyes for a moment 
glowed sympathetically with him, then 
the glow paled. 

“Shake on it, then,” he said with gusto; 
“a hundred a week and twenty per cent 
of the profits—if any. We'll contract— 
or will you trust me on a handshake?” 

Tilda put her limp hand in his excited 
one. 

“Trust youah han’shake,” she mur- 
mured. She looked now like a tired 
dazed little child, away from home. 

That was how the ‘Lee Howard Film 
Company was formed—ex lege. 


CRE ATIVE urge? Self expression? 

Mainly in Hollywood these are 
words of genial mockery—little brothers 
of the generic “highbrow.” They are 
used in raillery; sometimes in bitter con- 
tempt and satirical anger. 

The latter sentiments accompanied Mr. 
Harry Hartley’s employment of all three 
—and others, less academic still—when 
his star camera man left him, hired a 
broken-down comedy studio in the 


led him out to the balcony 
overlooking the night waters 
of Venice. She blew a sarcastic kiss to the 
moon. Foran instant her head drooped on 
her breast, her hands tightly grasped the 
marble, her eyes squeezed together in pain. 
Then the slow quizzical enigmatic little 
smile returned to her. She pushed her ducal 
husband bouncingly inside. The moon 
glinted frestily on the casements, on the 
glass of the doors as they closed to a 
fade-out. A few feet of blank film rattled 
off behind in the projecting machine. 

The first preview of “The Gay Duch- 
esse” was over. 

For a moment the smoke-filled narrow 
little room seemed an unreality, gross 
and insulting. Then feet began to stir, 
men grunted and coughed gruffly, think- 
ing of something to say. 

“Stendhal—with improvements!” roared 
a theatrical bass voice. The lights went 
on at the same instant and showed the 
speaker to be the highbrow movie editor 
of a local paper. His cheeks were wet 
with tears and he was puffing violently 
on an empty cigarette holder. 

Lee Howard glanced nervously round 
him and stalked outside just in time to 
intercept a little figure in hasty retreat. 
She looked pale and scared as he seized 
her arm. 

“Tilda! They’ll want to see you. What’s 
the matter? Where were you going?” 
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She stood quivering in her magnificent rage. “You let go!" she cried. “I'll bite—youah hand off!" 


“‘Do—do I have to speak to all those 
men in theah?” 

Severely he led her back into the pro- 
jecting room. 

Among the small audience were three 
important distributor’s representatives, 
four or five big directors and the members 
of the cast. 

Tilda received her congratulations in 
blank unsmiling silence. She seemed to 
be in a sort of cataleptic coma. 

Later that evening all of the illustrious 
men assured Lee Howard that the girl 
was a wow—a remarkable performance; 
the boy, too, a knockout; the whole cast 
excellent; and the photography indeed 
very marvelous and unusual. Again the 
highbrow newspaper man insisted emo- 
tionally that the picture was Stendhal— 
with improvements, the most revolu- 
tionary advance of the year, something 
that would raise the industry from its 
infancy to maturity overnight. 

To this repeated dictum the three dis- 
ributors’ representatives, one of which 
should be the purchaser, said nothing in 
concurrence and nothing in negation; in 
fact, said nothing at all. They left early, 
rather in embarrassment. 

Reason later given was that the picture 
had no known names, and would never 
stand a chance with the censors. It was 
the entire idea of it—not any particular 
scenes—that would be objected to, they 





announced. To get by, a picture in- 
volving sin must have a big tag-line 
moral—he must have known that. 

Thus when, with some bitterness, the 
extremely animalistic scenes of Roman 
and modern orgies in “Sinning Wives,” 
the biggest money-maker of the past 
season, were alluded to, it was respectfully 
pointed out that these shots—all of them 
—were used by Hartley to support a 
big—a terrific—Moral. Which ended the 


discussion. 


N the naked dingy little studio office of 

the Lee Howard Film Company, the 
owner, director, chief scenarist, studio- 
manager and camera man, Lee Howard, 
sat, while his leading lady walked about 
the room, raving. 

“Oh, that lil’ no-’count insig-ni-fi-cant 
jelly-bean!” she raged, brutally kicking 
the wastebasket with a slender vicious 
foot. “I knew—I knew all along—he 
would turn out just an oil-can. Oh—oh, 
how I would enjoy the pleasah of kickin’ 
him!” 

Again she illustrated on the weakly 
tottering wastebasket. 

“Why?” protested Howard listlessly. 
“Why should you kick him? I advised 
him to do it; he came and asked me. It 
was simply business on his part.” 

“Business?” she gasped. “What all’s 
that got to do with it? Business—why 











Mistah Lee Howahd, he shook hands on 
it with you. Better than a contract. A 
han’shake pledge—the same as me!” 

“T released him.” 

“Oh, that! What ice does that cut! 
You made him whatevah he is, and now he 
leaves you—us—flat.” 

“TI advised him, told him the state of 
my affairs.” 


“State of affaihs. That the picture 


flopped?” 
Howard spoke precisely: ‘‘Not’ only 
that. That [’m deeply in debt. lI, 


myself, J’m a flop. You see,” he went on 
in a strained tired voice, “I doped it all 
out correctly but one thing, which I 
utterly overlooked—the fact that I’m a 
rotten business man, Tilda. I couldn’t 
hold the expenses. Our company’s bust. 
You see now why I advised the boy to go 
with Hartley?” 

Tilda pricked up like a fighting cock. 

“Hahtley! Did he go with Hahtley?” 

“Yes—I might borrow money, but I 


won't. It would be just like throwing it 
down a well. I’m off the whole business. 
I quit.” 


“Quit?” Her eyes were suddenly 
brilliant with rage. ‘“‘Mistah Lee How- 
ahd, you told me you expected the first 
pictures to flop—an’ you said, also, you 
had guts. Listen: it seems to me you 
haven’t any more guts than a lil’ mis’able 
houn’ dog!” (Continued on page 8 3) 





Sculptured by Time 


One of the many fantastic rock monuments in the silent and weirdly beautiful 
Bryce Cafion of southern Utah 


O. J. GRIMES 
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The fish was fresh; his shrewdly appraising eyes told him that much. But he paused a moment 


The Courage of Kenau 


ENAU, the great bald eagle, 

belonged to the skyey ram- 

parts which frowned impla- 

cably on Opalo Cove; he 
survived in the stern battle for ex- 
istence and maintained his sover- 
eignty by reason of a kingly fear- 
lessness. Lord of the air and the earth— 
at Opalo Cove—was Kenau, and the years 
of his reign stretched on and on, until 
there happened the thing which once 
more proved that the glory of monarchs 
is like unto a candle in the wind. 

There came Man, most dreaded of all. 
There came, too, an outlaw such as the 
Cove country had not known in nearly a 
decade—a lank, flat-sided female cougar 
seeking a new range and by her presence 
heralding the advent of others of her kind. 
These newcomers did not acknowledge 
Kenau for what he was; thereupon the 
whole fabric of his well-ordered adminis- 
tration toppled; dissension sprang up as 
it will when doubt enters. If gifted with 
the intelligence which many credit to his 
kind, then Kenau must have realized that 
but two courses remained open: To rise in 
triumphant kingliness, or forever pass on. 

The Cove itself was no more than one 
of the myriad fingers of Puget Sound 
which grope inland for many miles about 
the bases of fir-matted peaks, yet it was 
part and parcel of the realm of a wise 
ruler who took only what he needed— 
levied toll only when justified. It had 
been thus since a day years before when 
Kenau and his bronze-black mate had 
searched out this place and built a nest 
on the lip of an overhanging cliff which 
always seemed breath-takingly near col- 
lapse. In that nest were raised strong- 
winged broods of eaglets—to be sum- 
marily banished from the parental king- 
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dom when old enough to fend for them- 
selves; for this was a royal domain such 
as could not be found in three days’ flight, 
and therefore not to be shared, even with 
heirs apparent. 

First, there was never a time when the 
Cove was not good fishing-ground; with 
the salmon run on it fairly teemed. Glis- 
tening beauties weighing up to seventy 
pounds, whose course in the sea is like the 
up-and-down flight of swallows, sought 
the spawning pools of the Cannon Ball, 
which poured its glacier-fed waters into 
the sea at the Cove’s most inland tip. 
Thus the most delectable food passed 
before the royal pair; it was theirs for the 
taking, yet with the arrogance of noble 
blood they chose to have it taken for 
them. This was accomplished by two use- 
ful vassals, a hard-working osprey and his 
mate, who diligently fished from daylight 
to dark, for themselves, their hungry 
brood in the dead fir stub—and for the 
eagles. 

Once each day, sometimes twice, it 
would happen. The male fish-hawk, with 
a pip-pip of triumph—a cry strangely 
weak in proportion to his bulk—would 
rise from the water, clutching a gleaming, 
squirming, “‘silver” or ‘“‘sockeye,’ and set 
off heavily for his nest. Then it was that 
Kenau would shake himself out of somber 
reflection and lazily take wing. Up, up 
he would mount, until to the keenest eye 
he was no more than a speck. The osprey, 
intent on getting home with his prize, 





would not notice the circling black dot 
above. 
Suddenly the eagle’s wings would 
fold; he would drop like a thunder- 
bolt. The osprey would hear an 
ominous whistling sound that swept 
rapidly to a terrible crescendo. 
Startled, he would make greater haste; 
the next moment to leap aside as an 
apparition of curved beak, half-opened, 
and extended talons that groped hun- 
grily, confronted him. Angry and alarmed, 
he would fly faster, still stubbornly 
gripping the salmon. 

hen the patience of Kenau would 
shorten. He had no desire to harm the 
fish-hawk, yet there must be no doubt 
regarding who was master. With an 
appalling scream, the great bird would 
wheel and come at the osprey like a 
demon, and the now thoroughly fright- 
ened fisherman, well knowing what the 
eagle wanted, would release the fish. 

‘ a beautiful curve the eagle would 
drop, head down. Just as it seemed that 
the salmon must strike the water, the 
hooked talons would transfix their prey. 
On a long slant Kenau would rise toward 
his nest, while the osprey, ruffled and 
shaken, set about catching another fish. 

Nor was it likely that the fish-hawk 
would be bothered again that day; it was 
as though the eagle wisely forebore to 
press his faithful henchman too far, fear- 
ing the latter might become discouraged 
and betake himself elsewhere. It served 
merely as a reminder that there was a 
king at Opalo Cove; a fact which all the 
wild things knew. With a confidence 
born of prowess, Kenau tempered power 
with wisdom; his subjects, though they 
feared him, perhaps even accorded him a 
certain admiring respect. Compared, for 
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example, with the ruthless ferocity of the 
mustelidae—weasel, mink, marten, fisher, 
otter, wolverine—who kill not so much 
for hunger as for killing’s sake, he was 
just, almost beneficent. Yet in the ices 
depths of his eyes, which mirrored the un- 
tamable spirit of all that is utterly wild, 
there was no mildness. It was the flame 
of that which conquers; distinguishes they 
who live by the sword. 


THE coming of Man to Opalo Cove was 
an occasion of greatest moment. Her- 
alded by the gulls, who sensed easier prov- 
ender, it was raucously discussed by the 
crows gathered in the tops of dark firs 
just back of the tent on the beach. It 
mattered nothing that Man in this in- 
stance was merely a civilization-racked 
human who sought in the alchemy of sea, 
sky, mountains and trees an elusive ele- 
ment called health. To the wild things 
he typified the Great Destroyers. Even 
from his wind-swept aerie in the blue, 
whence he was wont to survey his realm 
and meditate upon the affairs thereof, 
Kenau felt a lordly resentfulness. ‘The 
white tent, the figure of the man moving 
along the shore, or seated in a skiff on the 
water—these things were offensive to the 
eagle’s eye. Perhaps Kenau even knew 
a kingly jealousy as he saw the man 
triumphantly haul aboard fighting salmon 
—taking them with far greater ease than 
could the osprey, that skilled fisherman. 
The acrid taint of wood smoke from the 
man’s fire was a constantly irritating re- 
minder of the invasion. 

Then one day Kenau marked a black 
cloud of crows swirling thickly about a 
ledge where one of the peaks ran almost 
sheer down to the water. Curious, he 
wheeled over the spot to see for himself— 
and discovered the cougar. Scouting 
unobserved along the shore, she had 
climbed the ledge with such silence and 
skill as to catch a fat old woodchuck too 
far from home for his own safety. Now 
she lay flat, prey between forepaws, and 
snarled back curse for curse at the blas- 
pheming birds who took the greatest 
delight in their devilment of her. They 
knew her for an interloper, an alien who 
did not belong here, and they righteously 
determined to drive her out. Kenau, 
sailing far above, a fiercely blazing eye 
noting every detail of the pantomime, 
read another meaning in the situation. 
The presence of the cougar meant a 
shortening of the food supply; the lesser 
animals would be slain or driven out with 
a profligate disregard of the future. 
Likewise a kingly jealousy stirred his 
heart. 

Nerves giving way at last under the 
ceaseless clamor of the crows, the cougar, 
her “kill” still uneaten, retreated among 
the rocks to the triumphant cawing of the 
enemy. Yet it was an empty victory for 
the black legion. Nearly every day from 
his watch-tower the telescopic eye of 
Kenau saw her thin brown form moving in 
his domain, always slinking and lustful 
for blood. He began to depend more and 
more upon the ospreys to keep him and 
his mate supplied with food. Though 
indignant at the frequency with which 
tribute was now levied upon them, the 
ospreys stayed on, more industrious than 
ever. 

But Kenau was yet to know the worst. 


The dead fir stub which held the osprey 


nest was sent crashing to earth in a terri- 
fic storm one night, and the frantic 
parents spent hours circling about their 
wrecked home, with plaintive cries of 
pip-pip. Had the earth yawned and 
swallowed Opalo Cove the thing to them 
could have been no more cataclysmic. 
Nor did they fish that day, but.tore apart 
the fragments of the nest and searched 
out the broken egg shells. « 


_ Disheartened, they at last came to a. 


decision. The spot was now hateful to 
them. With the male leading they took 
wing and vanished in the direction of the 
distant ocean coast. _Kenau marked their 
going, but until-two days elapsed without 
their return—fishless days for him and 
his mate—it did not dawn on him that 
they had departed forever. But the 
man, with his white tent and smoking 
fire, and the ever-moving cougar quarter- 
ing the hills back of the Cove, remained. 

With food harder to find, three starkly 
nude eaglets, all yellow beak and eyes, 
chipped their way through imprisoning 
shells. It was a proud day for Kenau and 
his mate, and, as though alive to the new 
responsibility thrust upon him, the big 
male hunted more intensively than ever, 
though with meager success. Unwit- 
tingly, his efforts to provide sustenance for 
his family drew the attention of the man. 

Tiring at last of fishing for salmon that 
were too plentiful to afford real sporting 
enjoyment, the man had taken to scouting 
along the shore, and for the first time he 
observed the eagle pair whose activities 
seemed always centered about the lip of 
the overhanging cliff. Though unschooled 
in the ways of the wild kindred the man 
had common sense enough to suspect the 
nest, and thereafter he became imbued 
with an idea. He marveled at the size of 
Kenau and the spread of the great bird’s 
pinions; here was a trophy well worth 
taking. He was at first tempted to lie in 
wait and pot the king with a rifle, but 
after thinking it over he determined to 
take the big eagle alive. Because his 
vacation was drawing to a close—he must 
leave within a few days—he spent nearly 
a whole night perfecting his plans. Next 
morning, while the eastern peaks were 
gilded spires and minarets, he walked 
along the beach, carrying a salmon he 
had caught the previous day. At a point 
where a small, spring-fed creek emptied 
into the Cove, making a niche in the 
shore-line, he lay the salmon just at the 
edge of the water and departed. 


AS one monarch greets another, so 
Kenau awoke to welcome the sun a 
day later. Though mist hung low on the 
water, as he observed from his watch- 
tower, it was rising under the warmth of 
the sun’s rays. He was hungry and so was 
his mate. ‘The eaglets were clamorous. 

With a graceful swoop his mate set off 
toward the hills, on the chance of catching 
a rabbit at breakfast. Statuesquely, 
though now and then he turned his head 
slowly as his piercing eyes scrutinized 
earth and shore for signs of life, Kenau 
remained. 

To his ears at last came a_ hoarse, 
croaking sound. A blue heron was 
flapping across the Cove, his mournful 
cry trailing behind him like a wisp of 
smoke. Something had startled him out 
of his wading in the shallows and he was 
voicing to the world his perturbation. 
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Kenau stooped suddenly as he launched 
himself. The momentum of that drop 
carried him: upward again, almost to the 
height of the perch he had left. Then his 
wings began beating strongly; up, up he 
went. From far below there came once 
more the plaint of the heron. 

Ordinarily the eagle would have paid 
no attention to the attenuated nemesis of 
frogs and ‘fish, but this was no ordinary 
moment. There is but one way to 
appease hunger. 

accurate judge of distances, Kenau 
saw that although he was now almost 
directly over the ‘long-legged bird, the 
latter was within a hundred feet of trees 
that screened a slough—a spot from which 
he would be hard to extricate. The 
eagle’s wings folded flat—he shot down- 
ward. 

Though he dropped like a bullet, he 
saw that he was not going fast enough to 
make the strike. A few short strokes o 
his wings trebled his speed. The heron 
heard a mighty whistling above and read 
it for doom. He fairly outdid himself; 
the safety of the willow thicket lay just 
ahead. 

Right at the edge of the brush there 
came a dull impact. Almost instantly 
the king rose, the long body of the exter- 
minator of small fish, with its spear-like 
beak and reedy legs, dangling limply. 

Back at the nest once more the eaglets 
were momentarily quieted, and Kenau 
decided upon breakfast for himself. His 
mate had not returned; the cougar had 
made rabbits and grouse sparse hunting. 
With a regretful blink he marked the 
bullet-like flight of a teal who had man- 
aged to slip by in the haze. The little 
duck was too far distant and his sixty- 
miles-an-hour speed too great to over- 
come. Kenau bethought himself of fish. 

The day before he had discovered a 
salmon freshly cast up on the beach near 
the mouth of the little creek. He did not 
know, of course, that the man had cun- 
ningly placed the fish there. It was not 
in nature to look askance at miracles; one 
took what came along and hoped it would 
happen again. He left his perch and 
swung in spirals over the creek-mouth 
until he could be sure no danger lurked 
there. As he dropped lower his pene- 
trating gaze revealed the glistening body 
of another salmon in the identical spot 
where he had found the other one. This 
was luck indeed. 

With a last final glance about he 
alighted on the beach and hopped eagerly 
over the sand. The fish was fresh; his 
shrewdly appraising eye told him that 
much. At the edge of the water, and with 
the salmon before him, he paused a 
moment. The beach on which the fish 
lay was covered with a fine muck and on 
this there rested a green willow branch. 
This was suspicious for it had not been 
there the day before. Nevertheless it 
was undoubtedly harmless and_ had 
nothing to do with the fish. With a confi- 
dent hop he struck the salmon and set his 
talons, wings buffeting the air with the 
powerful stroke that would lift him clear. 

But at that instant there was a swishing 
sound and something entangled his legs. 
Frightened, he sought to bound straight 
upward, but an invisible grip held him to 
earth. Thrash and flail as he would, 
there was no disengaging that clasp; every 
movement seemed to tighten its hold on 
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Kenau redoubled his efforts, and the onslaught of his mate became as nothing to his hurtling charges 


him. At last his panic vanished, and he 
sat silent, stout hearted but puzzled by 
something that was utterly foreign to his 
experience. 

Then came footsteps; the man was 
approaching. Once more the eagle strove 
to tear loose, but in vain. He contented 
himself with facing his tormentor bravely, 
scythe-like beak snapping and powerful 
wings beating the sand like cudgels. 

With a shout of triumph the man 
hurried forward, threw a blanket over 
the bird and bundled him in ignominious 
helplessness despite his struggles. Then, 
guarding his fingers from the vise-like 
talons that were tipped with hard bone, 
the man unfastened the loop of light steel 
wire drawn tight round the eagle’s feet. 
The piano-wire “leader” used in trolling 
for salmon had been useful for other 
things than catching fish. With one end 
anchored to a stout root and the loop so 
placed that when the fish was lifted the 
wire would draw taut, it had proved the 
most effective of snares. 

That night, with both feet secured by 

a rope that had served as a painter for the 
skiff, Kenau sat in the tent and glared 
at his captor, who sought forgiveness 
through bribes of tender fish. But the 
king would have none of the food. Instead 
he snapped his beak fiercely and made 
futile attempts to break his bonds. The 
man, gleeful over the success of his own 
craft and anticipating with what pride he 
would display this trophy among his 
friends, resolved to shorten his stay. He 
would leave the following afternoon, 
taking the big eagle with him. 


HEN Kenau vanished that morning 

his mate, puzzled, strove her utmost 
to keep the eaglets supplied with food, a 
heart-breaking task, now that the ospreys 
were gone and the cougar was relentlessly 
blotting out wild life in the hills. Yet she 
discovered a mink, busily quartering the 
shore, and overtook him in his dash for 
covert. His rank flesh proved but a few 
mouthfuls for her ravenous little ones and 
herself. The mystery of her lord’s dis- 
appearance continued to puzzle her. 

Somehow she felt that the man held the 
answer to the question. Taking off from 
her nest she swung in flat-winged circles 
far above the tent on the beach. Her keen 
eyes at last noted activity there and she 
dropped lower. Seated on the beach was 
her mate. 

But why did he not take flight? She 
could not know that he was secured by 
the rope to a heavy piece of iron which the 
man had used for a boat anchor. Curious 
to get at the heart of the mystery she 
swooped in a wide curve, passing but a 
few feet from her mate. As she swept by, 
Kenau spread his wings as though for- 
getful of his own helplessness; then mind- 
ful of captivity, subsided woefully. With 
an uneasy grin the man went into the tent 
and reappeared with the rifle, which he 
stowed in the boat. Then, muffling the 
eagle so that he could handle him, he 
placed the bird in the skiff and shoved off. 

“T’ll catch you a fresh salmon, old 
timer,” he promised, but the king 
regarded him in disdainful silence. 

Kenau’s mate wheeled by them again 
as they moved along shore, a trolling-line 


astern, and as she passed the king’s eyes 
followed her flight. The man picked -up 
the rifle, hesitated, then laid down. ‘the 
weapon. He had thought of the: nest 
with its little ones. 

Presently there came a sharp tug on the 
line, and the man dropped the oars.’ It 
was a heavy fish, as indicated by ‘its 
struggles, all: but jerking the stout. rod 
from his hands;-now sounding deeply, now 
surging toward the boat, while he reeled 
in as fast as he could take up the slack. - 

Suddenly the line ran out so rapidly 
that it all but smoked. Sixty feet away 
the water broke, and a_ beautifully- 
curved body flashed in the sunlight. :.The 
man talked to the disconsolate Kenaw as 
he would to a companion. 

“Bet that -fish will weigh twenty 
pounds! There’s a breakfast for you.” ° 

Once more the line slackened, thén 
whizzed out as the fighting salmon made 
another game try for freedom. A hundred 
feet from the boat the water swirled: 
Two yards farther the salmon leaped into 
the air, shaking its jaws to dislodge the 
imbedded hook. 

“‘Whoroo!” yelled the fisherman in his 
excitement. 

Then a curious thing happened. Fully 
a foot clear of the water shot the fish, and 
dropped back. The air whistled as a 
bronze-black projectile curved downward 
from the skies. Just as the salmon 
touched the surface there came a soft 
“chucking” sound—and Kenau’s mate 
had meat for her little ones. For them 
she had dared wrest prey from a human 
being. (Continued on page 56) 
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Your Inelastic Appetite 


Its Inability to Expand is the Hardest Problem of the 
Cooperative Marketing Associations Today 


HENEVER the supply of a 

commodity is suddenly or 

rapidly enlarged, the price 

tends to fall abruptly. At the 
lower price, demand increases until an 
equilibrium is established at the point 
where demand and supply correspond. 
We observe, however, lags and variations 
in velocities. In a planned increase of a 
supply, the cost of the unit is lowered by 
capacity output to meet the expected 
reduction in sales price. The manu- 
facturer must proportion his output to 
the customary market, or expand pro- 
duction in the hope that at a lower price 
increased sales will sustain or even 
increase the profit of the plant. When 
the production of an industrial raw 
material is expanded, this is usually done 
and controlled on the basis of 


By Alonzo E. Taylor 


Director, Food Research Institute 


Our food consumption is supposed to be 
in the neighborhood of 36co calories per 
unit adult per day. We employ food to 
promote growth and sustain tissues, to 
keep the body warm in a cold environ- 
ment and to support work. In a large 
population these requirements remain 
relatively constant. We have a certain 
overnourished class. We have a small 
undernourished class, confining the term 
undernourishment to the result of lack of 
calories. Considered with respect to the 
size of the population, ours is the highest 
food consumption in the world. Higher 
consumption is not to be antictpated. 


pick and choose with great freedom. 
Consumption would be increased in 
certain directions, in other directions 
reduced; waste would probably spread 
in all directions. The gluts in some food- 
stuffs would be relieved, but intensified 
with others. If excess of production is ob- 
served with certain foodstuffs, only the 
prices of these need fall, the particular 
foods becoming cheap in relation to others. 
This will lead to increased consumption 
of the cheapened foods and decreased con- 
sumption of the other foods. But in the 
end, no matter what the set of circum- 
stances, one must not expect the total 
consumption in terms of calories to exceed 
the figure indicated. If advertisements 
induce people to éat more of one food- 
stuff, they will eat less of others. 
Other considerations than 





a survey of the absorbing 
market. In the case of ex- 
pansion of factory output of 
a finished commodity, the 
program of manufacture is 
controlled by an estimate of 
sales, and the purchase of 
raw materials is proportioned 
thereto. In the case of food- 
stuffs, however, these pre- 
meditated practises do not 
hold in the same way as 
with industrial materials. 
Agricultural operations are 
commonly carried out with 
little, or secondary, reference 
to market conditions. 

The manufacturers of fin- 
ished foodstuffs, however, 
tend more and more to con- 
trol their operations to con- 
form to a program based on 
survey of the consuming 





HENEVER Henry feels a slackening in 
the demand for flivvers, he cuts the price 
and sells more Tin Lizzies. 
come is doubled you and your family buy 
more suits, dresses, rugs, hats, books and 
other things. 
can't. 
is your daily limit. 
you, you could not use it. 
why the country air isso blue. The farmer 
produces regardless of your appetite. The 
consequences of this policy are ably and force- 
fully discussed in this paper by Dr. Taylor, 
the Nation’s foremost food economist. 
—The Editors. 


But you don’t eat more. 


Food containing about 3600 calories 
Even if it were given to 
That’s one reason 


When your in- 


price determine consumption 
of foodstuffs. To some ex- 
tent, custom, habit, taste, fad 
and consideration of healt! 
lead people to cling to certain 
foodstuffs, despite relatively 
high price. This is as it should 
be, since certain articles of 
the diet (notably milk) are 
so important from the stand- 
point of health as to be de- 
nominated premium foods, 
whose consumption is to be 
maintained quite irrespective 
of price. But by and large, 
we are convinced that within 
reasonable limits the influence 
of price is predominant on 
consumption. And the con- 
sumer has a large voice in 
making the price. 

The limitations on demand 
imposed on the consumption 


You 








market. In this very situa- 
tion—where producers of raw 
food crops do not follow a premeditated 
program of production, while manufac- 
turers of those same foodstuffs try to fol- 
low a premeditated program of production 
—lies one peculiar disability of agriculture. 
The millers can not undertake to grind all 
the wheat produced, the meat packers 
can not undertake to kill all the hogs that 
may be bred. In every year, with one or 
more crops, producers complain that 
packers refuse to take the available crop 
of fruit. The difficulty would not be 
avoided by vertical integration, establish- 
ment of packing houses by growers, since 
these plants, if properly managed, would 
also restrict their pack to the market 
requirements and would not pack indefi- 
nitely just to dispose of the fruit. 

The statement that increase in supply, 
followed by decline in price, results in 
increase in demand, must be applied to 
foodstuffs with a specific qualification. 
The demand for foodstuffs is inelastic up 
to a certain point, then becomes elastic. 
Food consumption bas a saturation point. 


Using the figure in a roughly approximate 
sense, we may say that demand 1s inelastic 
and imperative up to, let us say, 30co 
calories; it becomes elastic and variable 
at, let us say, 3300 calories; and beyond 
3600 calories there is no demand. Changes 
in the diet, substitution of one food for 
another, may occur widely; but actual 
consumption of food, including waste, 
can not be expected to rise over 36co 
calories per day per unit adult. The 
experiences of the war have indicated that 
reduction of possibly ten per cent in the 
customary food supply of a people is 
possible. We have no experiences to 
indicate that an increase in the customary 
food supply to that extent is possible. 
Probably the greatest adaptation lies in 
control or disregard of waste. 

Under these circumstances, if a glut of 
foodstuffs be produced, domestic demand 
will not continue to follow supply, no 
matter how low the price falls. If there 
were a glut of all foodstuffs and all cor- 
responding prices fell, consumers would 


of foodstuffs by purely physi- 
ological considerations are 
not observed with other commodities, 
viewed asa class. With most other things, 
limitation of consumption is related to 
income rather than to saturation. Con- 
sider the products of the sheep. There is 
no limit, outside of income, to the pur- 
chase of books bound in sheepskin. One 
can have five, ten or fifty suits of clothes 
made of wool, woolen rugs and _ house- 
furnishings in lavish numbers. But the 
eating of mutton is restricted to a rela- 
tively sharp saturation point. Therefore, 
we observe with foodstuffs as a class that 
gluts develop much more prominently 
than in the case of other commodities. A 
relatively small excess of agricultural 
produce leads to a_ disproportionate 
decline in price. Conversely, a relatively 
small scarcity of agricultural produce 
leads to a disproportionate increase in 
price. When prices of foodstuffs fall, 
consumption does not tend quickly to 
rise, as tends to be the case with com- 
modities in general. When prices of food- 
stuffs rise, restrictions and adaptations 
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are not as easily made with 
foodstuffs as with commodi- 
ties in general. We are con- 
servative in our eating. 
Whether the crops of pota- 
toes, wheat, onions or pigs 
be large or small, we tend 
to consume just about the 
same amount per unit, a 
condition which explains the 
frequency and the character- 
istics of gluts in food supplies. 
And it is necessary that - 
producers as well as distribu- 
sal take account of these 
facts. 


Cooperative Marketing 


It has become quite cus- 
tomary to dilate on the 
advantages, rather than on 
the difficulties of our codpera- 
tive marketing. Agricultural 
codperative associations 
ought to possess a program 
o! farming as well as of mar- 
keting. Agricultural codper- 
ation should lead to reduction 
of costs of operation, through 
elimination of losses and 
increase of efficiency. The 
product should be improved 
and made uniform through 
standardization. Waste in 
marketing should be elimi- 
nated. Distributive  gluts 
should be avoided by correct 
practises of shipping and merchandising, 
proportioning local supply to local de- 
mand. When co6perative associations have 
fu lfilled their functions on the farm, as well 
as on the mart, they have yielded positive 
results that have found expression in 
increase of net return. 

Against this stands, however, one defi- 
nite disadvantage. The bane of codper- 
ative agriculture is irrepressible increase 
of acreage. So soon as the returns are 
increased or the risks diminished, the 
articular crop becomes more attractive, 

ew farmers enter into the growing of the 
c op and those already engaged therein 
expand their operations. 

‘he more successful the Association, 
the greater the impulse to plant more 
acres of the crop it handles. ‘The central 
marketing organization and the _ indi- 
vidual growers thus operate directly i 


Your Inelastic Appetite: 








Despite the promise of blossoms, the fruit grower never 
knows what his crop or his net returns will be 


conflict. One of the chief reasons for 
success in cooperative marketing lies in 
the orderly distribution of the product— 
the avoidance of distributive gluts, the 
careful restriction of selling pressure, the 
complete elimination of dumping. With 
expanding acreage, the grower is doing 
just the opposite. He dumps produce on 
the marketing organization, while the 
marketing organization is trying to avoid 
dumping produce on the wholesale or 
retail market. No board of directors of a 
manufacturing concern would tolerate the 
system in which the production manager 
and the sales manager worked independ- 
ent of each other. Yet this is practically 
what occurs in the usual agricultural coop- 
erative association; the producers turn out 
all they can and calmly pass the responsi- 
bility for disposal to the sales organiza- 
tion and the advertising department. 


~ 
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Increase in acreage has a 
different meaning with differ- 
ent crops. With annuals, the 
process may be easily re- 
versed and restriction applied. 
But with orchards this 1s not 
the case. After years have 
been devoted to bringing an 
orchard into bearing, it will 
not be lightly scrapped. To 
a considerable extent orchard 
expansion may be termed 
irreversible. ‘The true situa- 
tion is, however, even worse 
than this, because once the 
trees have entered into bear- 
ing, if properly cared for, the 
outturn of each acre increases 
annually over a term of 
years. An orchard behaves 
something like a snowball 
rolling downhill. 

Expansion of acreage con- 
tributes to other difhculties 
than the mere embarrassment 
of the marketing agency to 
find customers. Most of these 
fruit products have a short 
season, representing peaks of 
production. Rapidly expand- 
ing acreage exaggerates these 
peaks. If agricultural labor 
be scarce, lator costs are dis- 
proportionately enlarged. 
Transportation to distant 
markets for fresh consump- 
tion usually requires refriger- 
ation, and it is an open secret that peak 
movements of refrigerated fruit constitute 
veritable emergencies to even the most 
competent transcontinental railway sys- 
tems. The credit needs of peak marketing 
are also disproportionately heavy. On 
the consumer is also imposed what may be 
termed a burden, since he is subjected to 
pressure to modify his diet more rap- 
idly than he would otherwise do. The 
more distant the area of over-acreage is 
from the market and the more concen- 
trated the over-acreage in a particular 
section of the country, the greater the 
cumulative difficulties arising out of the 
situation. Consider peaches and apri- 
cots. Last year’s crops of these fruits in 
California represented a glut to the 
growers, to the local market, to the mar- 
keting organizations, to the canner, to 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Prunes drying in the warm sun. They will be profitable only if the growers produce barely enough or less than enough 


to satisfy your prune appetite 
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Huie Wah stared. For once Confucius failed to furnish him 
with an apt retort. “And I,’ went on Ah Sen, “love 
Harry as much as he loves me” 
















Harry Lee 


LD HUIE WAH stepped from 

the doorway of his private 
O school for Chinese youths 

and, glancing down ‘The 
Street of Perfumed Tranquillity, 
known on the maps of San Francisco’s 
Chinatown as “Fish Alley,” chanced 
to see his only daughter, Huie Ah 
Sen, in animated conversation with 
Harry Lee. 

Huie’s nose wiggled contemptuously as 
he saw the girl openly flash her eyes at the 
young man. Haie! A youth who had 
departed from the ways of his people! An 
impudent ignoramus to whom Huie had 
striven vainly to teach the wisdom of the 
Chinese classics such as The Analects of 
Confucius and The Twenty-nine Patterns of 
Filial Piety! Lazy lout who had mem- 
orized only nine hundred Chinese char- 
acters and then had run away to an 
American school where no one knew more 
than twenty-six letters! This—this dolt 
presumed to make love to the daughter of 
Chinatown’s most learned Confucian 
scholar. 

Spurred by his wrath, Huie Wah tucked 
his hands into the long sleeves of his satin 
blouse and started down the walk; but in 
three flaps of a slipper Harry Lee van- 
ished, and the girl, a bright spot of color 
in the drab street, came to meet her father. 

“Haie-e!” cried the old man angrily. 
“Why do you persist in associating with 
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Iilustrated by Louis Rogers 


that sty of ignorance? Is it not written 
in the fifth book of The Analects of Kung- 
foo-tsze: ‘One who would speak high and 
noble thoughts must think and live 
them’?” 

“T suppose it is, honorable father,” 
sighed Ah Sen; “‘but I am so tired of hear- 
ing you quote those old Analects that I 
wish I had never heard of them. I’d much 
rather hear Harry talk about his potato 
crop. 

Huie Wah spluttered, then choked with 
anger. He seized his daughter by the arm 
and hurried her up the stairs to their 
home. There the old schoolmaster let 
loose a torrent of Chinese epithets. 

“But father!’ cried Ah Sen, “I have 
done no wrong. And I do love to héar 
Harry talk. You know he has finished his 
course at the American farming school 
and is now making lots of money raising 
potatoes for the Americans who are too 
lazy to do that sort of work themselves. 
And besides—” 
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Almanacs 


“Silence!” roared Huie. “By the 
Seven-faced god, the wise Kung-foo- 
tsze has it right: ‘A daughter is like 
the bamboo—the shoots grow up 
outside the family fence.’ Also, the 
Master says: ‘Girls and servants are 
hard to manage.’ ”’ 

“Yes!” Ah Sen flung out angrily, 
stamping her foot as she had seen her 
white sisters do; “but don’t forget that 

Kung-foo-tsze also said: ‘Ah, I have found 
none who love good as they love women’.”” 

Huie Wah stared. For once, Confucius 
failed to furnish him with an apt retort. 

“And I,” went on Ah Sen, bowing her 
head, “love Harry as much as he loves me.” 

“Oh, that woman loved wisdom!” 
groaned Huie. “With my daughter the 
wife of that dunce I would throw dust on 
my head for shame. Why can not that 
ignorant farmer learn the truth of what 
Kung-foo-tsze says: “The cultivator of the 
soil may have many good things, but he 
who cultivates his mind enjoys a per- 
petual feast’?” 

“Well,” sighed Ah Sen, “Harry finds 
that it pays better to cultivate vegetables. 
Still, he knows—” 

“Knows nothing! Does his speech ever 
show learning? It does not. Tell me 
what that bottomless pit of ignorance was 
saying to you down there on the street.” 
ao Sen colored, and again bowed her 

ead. 
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“Well?” 

Slowly, the confession fell from the 
girl’s lips. 

“He was saying, father, that I—that I 
would look awfully cute with my hair 


bobbed!” 


a | LOVE you, Ah Sen,” murmured Harry 
Lee in musical Cantonese; “‘and I want 
you to be my wife. What do we care for 
the old customs of our parents? And as 
for those ancient Chinese classics, all those 
sayings I so painstakingly memorized are 
forgotten save one: ‘Where love is, yield 
not to an army’. Hot dog!” Harry Lee 
dropped abruptly into American slang, 
“the old codger who wrote that was some 
sport!” 

“That was Kung-foo-tsze,” said Ah 
Sen, her adoring eyes fastened on the 
youth’s face. “My father is always 
quoting him, as you know. And listen, 
Harry; I have something I must tell you. 
My father has planned a test that he 
thinks will make you ashamed of your 
ignorance of the classics and will, at the 
same time, give him a good excuse to 
betroth me to Sam Wing. You know how 
wrapped-up my father is in his Kung-foo- 
tsze, how he makes his living teaching the 
Analects of the old Master. Well, he has 
declared that I shall not wed you, who 
know nothing of these old Analects; that 
I must marry Sam Wing, his favorite 
Confucian scholar. Father has already 
decided that, understand; but to make it 
appear that he is perfectly fair, he has 
called you and Sam to appear before him 
this evening. He will tell you and Sam 
Wing that he will give his daughter to the 
one who shows the most learning. Then 





he will question each of you on The Ana- 
lects of Kung-foo-tsze. He knows what 
the result will be.” 

“The old hypocrite!’ groaned Harry. 
“Why, he knows that I don’t know any 
more about those old Analects than he 
knows about the sour soils of the Sacra- 
mento!” 

“But you must do something! I came 
quickly so I could warn you. If you re- 
fuse to go, you are lost. If you go—” 

“I’m lost anyway. I seem to be be- 
tween the devil and the deep seas of 
Chinese learning.” He got out a cigarette, 
lighted it, and smoked thoughtfully. 
“‘Kung-foo-tsze? That’s the wise old gink 
the Americans call Confucius, eh? Born 
about five hundred years before Christ, 
wasn’t he?” 

“T guess so,” sighed Ah Sen. “I wish 
he had never been born—the horrid old 
thing!” 

“So do I,” agreed Harry grimly. “A 
man who has been dead more than two 
thousand years shouldn’t interfere with 
me getting married. Why doesn’t your 
father ask me about something up-to- 
date? Crop rotation, soil chemistry, 
what to feed potato bugs—” 

“Oh, father doesn’t understand such 
things. All he knows is wise sayings of 
some one who has been dead so long you 
can’t argue with him.” 

“‘Well,” said Harry, after a moment’s 
thought, “‘what about the sayings of Ben 
Franklin?” 

“Ben Frank Len?’ repeated the girl 
slowly. “Who was he? I never heard 
father mention him.” 

“You didn’t?” Harry Lee’s bronze 
eyes twinkled. ‘‘Why, Ben Franklin was 
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the greatest Chink philosopher that ever ° 
ate hot noodles!” 

“Strange I never heard of him,” said 
Ah Sen apologetically. “But, then, father 
never reads any one, never quotes any 
one, but Kung-foo-tsze. Sometimes I sus- 
pect that is all he knows.” 

‘‘Well, he doesn’t know much!” snorted 
Harry. “The Analects of Kung-foo-tsze 
can’t hold a candle to The Almanacs of 
Ben Frank Len. No siree!”’ 

There was a silence. Then: 

“By golly, Ah Sen, I have an idea!” 

“Ves i 

‘When is this test to be held?” 

“Tonight at the first hour after evening 
rice. The letter asking you to call is no 
doubt at your room now. But, surely, 
you are not thinking of trying to compete 
with Sam Wing?” 

“Ah Sen,” said Harry Lee soberly, “T’ll 
be there with bells ringing! For is it not 
written in the ninth verse of the twenty- 
third stanza of The Almanacs of Ben 
Frank Len: ‘Faint heart ne’er won fair 
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chicken’? 


UIE WAH reclined at ease in his 
favorite rocking chair. Near him, 
Sam Wing sprawled his awkward length 
over a bamboo stool. Neither man rose 
when Harry Lee entered. They merely 
nodded, and moved out another stool. 
Harry Lee was clad in somber black. 
A huge pair of tortoise-shell glasses gave 
him an owlish appearance quite unlike 
his usual self. He bowed with elaborate 
dignity and sat down. 
“T hope,” said Harry Lee gravely, 
“that I have not annoyed you by my 
(Continued on page 77) 




















“Also,” said Harry Lee earnestly, ‘I have found wisdom in the words of the sapient Jak Dem See, whose 
proverb, you will recall, was: ‘Strike while the coin is clinking 
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Mining Luck 


Why R. K. Neil] is Able to Scent Rich Ore Bodies 
Through Many Feet of Solid Rock 


F course you believe in luck. 

Everybody does. We all 

know that some people are 

lucky, that the jinx of mis- 
fortune camps consistently on the trail of 
others. The person who happened to own 
or buy mining or steel shares in 1914 was 
lucky—if he held on. But if he held on 
too long, he was unlucky. Owners of 
houses who bought or built prior to 1919 
are lucky hounds today, but it requires 
more than the capacity to hang on and sit 
tight to make money out of the present 
crop of apartment houses. 

All of which is a prelude to the state- 
ment that R. K. Neill is “lucky.” He 
must be; didn’t he discover bonanza mines 
two or three times in his life, smell them 
out through solid rock when others had 
decided that it was not worth while to 
pour more money into the rat hole? He 
wasn’t “lucky.” When he abandoned his 
specialty of scenting rich ore bodies from 
afar, he had to take his chance on the turn 
of the dice just as you and I, and usually 
he lost. But he could always go out into the 
mountains or deserts, pick up the scent 
of a high-grade vein and 
run his quarry into the 
ground. That’s what he 
did a few years ago when 
large-scale irrigation and 
real estate operations had 
put a deep dent in his 
bank account. He went 
back to his specialty. He 
took another whirl with 
Lady Luck in the mining 
game. His nose in the 
air, metaphorically 
speaking, he sniffed his 
way along the western 
border of North America 
from far in Mexico clear 
to Alaska. At last he 
struck a fresh scent in 
the north. It came from 
a number of tunnels 
driven deeply and ex- 
pensively into a moun- 
tainside beyond the head 
of Portland Canal, the 
boundary between Alas- 
ka and British Columbia. 
The expensive tunnels 
had been abandoned, 
given up as a bad job by 
the capitalists and min- 
ing engineers who had 
financed and directed the 
work of driving them. 
The grass root indica- 
tions of rich ore had been 
fibs, they said. There 
was no ore, they said. 

Neill thought differ- 
ently. Perhaps his rab- 
bit’s foot moved hysteri- 
cally when he stood in 





By Francis H. Mason 


the tunnels. Anyway, with some friends 
he acquired the prospect, got the miners 
busy, had them put in a few rounds of 
dynamite and presto! just beyond the 
faces of the abandoned tunnels he broke 
into a body of gold-silver ore rich enough 
to suit even his fastidious taste. In the 
first nine months of capacity operation 
the mine paid dividends totaling $2,400,- 
000 on a capitalization of five millions. 

Lucky cuss, you say. Dividends at the 
rate of almost a quarter million a month. 
Limousines, town houses, hunting pre- 
serves, furs, jewels, journeys, everything 
agreeable and then some, coming out of 
the ground. Regular Aladdin’s lamp. 
Lucky cuss! 

But was it allluck? Ifit had happened 
only once, the element of chance should 
most assuredly have been given all the 
credit. But with Neill the discovery of 
valuable ore bodies was a habit. How 
did he acquire it? 





Over this tramway came Neill's ore in such quantity that the mine 


paid $2,400,000 in nine months 


Almost forty years ago Neill, 
young millwright, arrived in the 
Coeur d’Alene mining district of 
Idaho looking fora job. He got i 

The manager of the Bunker Hill and 
Sullivan mine put him to work in the 
mill. He earned his wages, but he had 
an additional income. By keeping his 
eyes wide open, his ears cocked and his 
brain alert, he learned a lot about minin¢. 
Pretty soon he quit working for wages an: 
began to build mills on his own accoun: 
But always he pried into the purposes for 
which the mills were built, the crushing of 
ore and the extraction of the metallic cor- 
tents of the ore. He obtained every avail- 
able text book on geology, mining and 
metallurgy; he studied night after night, 
and during the day he compared the 
theories contained in the books with the 
actual geological conditions as he found 
them in the mines to which he had access. 
By preference he walked into the hills in- 
vestigating the rock formations he en- 
countered, and he never overlooked a 
chance to go underground into the stopes, 
drifts and tunnels where he compared the 
cross section below with 
the conditions on the 
surface, correlating the 
two and forming a mental! 
picture of the structure, 
form and course of the 
vein. 

Have you ever seen a 
plant breeder like Luther 
Burbank or Richard 
Diener at work? He 
looks over a bed of ten 
thousand plants, all so 
nearly alike that you or 
I would have to spend 
days and weeks to detect 
the small differences in 
size, color and _ form. 
Your plant breeder 
knows what he wants; 
out of the ten thousand 
he will select in an hour 
or two, sometimes in a 
few minutes, the twelve 
or fifteen specimens he 
wants to retain because 
they and they alone have 
the characteristics to be 
developed. Of course the 
plant breeder has a nat- 
ural, inborn affinity for 
his job; he loves his work, 
but he also has concen- 
trated on it so hard, has 
spent so many hours of 
intense, purposeful ob- 
servation and study that 
his eyes and his brain 
cells function almost 
automatically in this di- 
rection, enabling him to 

(Continued on page 79) 
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The West at Washington 


Signifcant News 
from the Nation's 


Capital 


HE 1923 Congressional junketing 

season was the longest and most 

successful one in several years. 

Toward all points of the compass 
the junketeers traveled during summer 
and early fall. Some of this journeying 
was at full Government expense, Congress 
having authorized and directed many 
committees and commissions to investi- 
gate, travel and spend. But there were 
numerous free-for-all trips for others 
charged with no specific investigating 
duties. Probably the trips were arranged 
on the theory that travel educates and 
that Congress needs education. Among 
these was a succession of excursions on 
Government vessels to Panama via the 
West Indies. to the Pacific Coast, to Hawaii 
or to Alaska. These junkets were not paid 
for altogether by the public, though. 
Generally the Government provided the 
conveyance and charged the travelers for 
the net cost of food and laundry service, 
about $1.50 to $1.75 a day a person. 
‘then there were several private junkets 
for selected members of Congress. One 
of these, paid for ostensibly by a news- 
paper publisher, took a small group of 
Federal law-makers on an extensive tour 
of Europe, most of the traveling being 
in Russia. Many other members of 
Congress put in part of their vacation 
looking into European affairs at their 
own expense. Among these were Senator 
Hiram Johnson of California, Senator 
Smoot of Utah and Senator LaFollette of 
Wisconsin. Most Congressional visitors 
to Europe apparently brought back with 
them the same set of views on European 
affairs they had before applying for pass- 
ports. Hiram Johnson, at least, returned 
without a dent in his cast-iron opinions 
concerning foreign affairs. 


U 


Self-Preservation Makes 


President Coolidge Talk 


Much campaign comment so far has to 
do with what President Calvin Coolidge 
‘ays in conversation with callers at the 
White House—not as to its character but 
«lmost wholly as to its volume or the lack 
thereof. One faction insists that the 
President does talk, another maintains 
that he doesn’t, while a third holds that 
while he talks he doesn’t say much. 
Recently a group of farm leaders called 
at the White House for the purpose of 
laying before the chief executive the dire- 
ful situation of the wheat growers in the 
West. They were amply “loaded for 


bear;” that is, they were laden with facts 
and figures and rhetoric which they pro- 
posed to unload upon the presumably 
silent President. 


o doubt they would 











have talked the President “under the 
table” but for the fact that as soon a 
they were seated Coolidge took matters 
inhand. “I understand that the situation 
is thus and so,” he began and proceeded, 
for thirty minutes, to state the farmers’ 
case, and very thoroughly. ‘“That’s the 
way I see it,”’ he concluded, so the story 
goes, on conclusion, “and I thank you 
gentlemen heartily for calling.” 

A tailor brought in from New York to 
measure the President for some new 
clothes kept count of the words spoken by 
Coolidge during the ordeal. Afterwards 
he made a statistical’ report; the number of 
words was eight, and four of them were 
expended in sending for Mrs. Coolidge to 
give advice. 


U 


Why Washington Watches 
the Wheat Price Anxiously 


This may become known to history as 
the Wheat Congress, for unless there is 
much improvement in the prices paid for 
that staple, wheat is going to be a most 
powerful factor in the politics of the year. 
Some_ hopeful Taepisliineine expect to 
placate the wheat farmers by giving them 
still higher tariff duties on the “‘staff of 
life.’ ‘This proposed increase is now in 
the hands of the Tariff Commission, which 
during the first year and a half of the 
present “flexible” tariff made only one 
decision. And that one, rendered after 
six months of consideration, was to the 
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effect that the commission had no right 
to pass on the complaint involved. 

This was the so-called log-duty case, 
based on the assertion that the tariff 
makes it profitable for Northwestern 
lumbermen using Canadian timber to 
move their plants across the border and 
thus escape the duty put on some kinds 
of Canadian logs, no tariff applying to the 
sawed lumber from these logs. The com- 
mission held that this is not a protective 
but a retaliatory duty put on out of 
resentment toward the Canadian policy 
of levying an export duty on logs cut 
from Crown lands. At the present rate of 
speed the commission’s report on the 
wheat tariff won’t make much difference. 
Meantime wheat prices have gone down 
almost steadily since the first tariff was 
put on this product several years ago. 


U 


Sugar-Coated Poison Pills for 
the National Parks System 


Whether Senator Walsh of Montana 
will renew his fight for the damming of the 
Yellowstone in Yellowstone National 
Park is not yet of record. But it would 
be strange if he didn’t. In three sessions 
of Congress he has put forward and urged 
the adoption of his bill to make the waters 
of the Yellowstone available for irrigation 
outside of the park. Several other bills 
providing for the development of com- 
mercial power or water for irrigation in 
the parks have been introduced during the 
last several years. Persons interested 
more in power than in nature or beauty 
caused the original Federal Power Act to 
be so written that the enforcing commis- 
sion was given the right to grant power 
and water rights to commercial concerns 
in the national parks. This was with- 
drawn by the Jones-Esch Act, which, 
however, applies only to present parks. 
Unless specifically denied in acts estab- 
lishing them, the commission may have 
the right to let commercialism get a foot- 
hold in parks created in the future. How- 
ever, recently it refused the City of Los 
Angeles a permit for the development of 
power in the region proposed to be added 
to the Sequoia National Park. 

Another danger to the national parks 
system lies in the frequent efforts made to 
give commonplace areas the status of 
national parks. One—the proposed All- 
Year National Park in New Mexico— 
was defeated in the last Congress, though 
strong pressure was brought by ex-Secre- 
tary of the Interior Fall and others to 
have it established. Those looking after 
the interests of the national parks system 
demand that each new. park meet fully 
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the standards of beauty, picturesqueness 
and unique scenery possessed by the 
present ones. Otherwise, they say, our 
national parks ultimately will include a 
large number of mere reservations and 
therefore will cease to be a matter of 
great pride to the Nation. 

Another danger lies in attempts on the 
part of communities to make gifts of land 
to the Government on condition that the 
areas thus donated be maintained as 
national parks. These rarely if ever meet 
national park standards. The last one 
brought forward was a mountain top 
which Representative—now Secretary to 
the President—Slemp of Virginia tried to 
wish on the Government. He failed. 


U 
Why Senator Jones Has Learned 
to Play Auction Bridge 


At least one Senator, so his friends say, 
profited from the journey to Alaska. 
This one is Wesley L. Jones of 


The West at Washington: 


Arthur Monroe Free of San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, to take misfortune gladly. About 
a year ago the Representative suffered a 
broken wrist in an accident. About the 
time that his hand came out of the cast 
he was caught in an automobile smash-up 
and badly battered. A few weeks after 
he got out of bed, he slipped on the street 
and broke an arm. 

“T’m glad the last two accidents hap- 
pened,” hesays. “My fortunes and misfor- 
tunes always run in cycles of three. Either 
of the last two might have been much 
worse and they were bound to occur.” 

Congressman Free is the father of two, 
and as yet only two, sets of twins! 


U 


Departmental Misses and the 
Contents of the Farmer's Pocketbook 
In some quarters statistics are con- 


sidered to be as much of a farm pest as 
the Hessian fly. F’rinstance, up gets the 
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Knappen 
It gave a pretty good exhibition of useless 
statistics in March, 1921, too, when it had 
it all figured out that the world had a 
three years’ surplus of wool. When I saw 
that, I flagged a train out in Iowa and 
went to Washington and asked the 
economists how with the world short of 
sheep and with the looms working over- 
time since 1914 making clothes for 
45,000,000 of soldiers to wear out, there 
could be too much wool in 1921. They 
admitted that I had a reasonable sound 
for a farmer, but said their information 
was according to their statement. The 
farmers believed them and sold their woo! 
cheap, before Hoover came along with an 
absolute demonstration that the world 
was short of wool then and there.” 

Jim Howard is the dirt farmer who put 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
on the map, and with Gray Silver as chief 
of staff led it to 25 or 26 legislative 
Congressional victories. Jim retired from 
the Federation presidency last year and is 

now presiding over another 





Washington. This statesman 
came up from the blacksmith’s 
anvil and though he has been 
removed from manual work for 
a long time, the toiling habits 
of his early years have clung 
to him tenaciously. A year 
or two ago his friends began to 
worry concerning him and re- 
solved to teach him to play. A 
visit to Atlantic City fastened 
upon him the swimming habit. 
Then his friends induced him 
to take up golf. Later they 
managed to interest him in 
automobiling, and with his first 
car he motored from Seattle 
to Washington. Still his friends 
thought there was cause for 
worry and sought a milder form 
of play for the Senator. But 
he would not consider adopting 
a new vice until on a trip to 
Alaska last fall via a Coast 
Guard cutter he could find noth- 
ing else todo. Then the Senator 
took up bridge to which he is 
now an enthusiastic devotee. 





Borah of Idaho Plays Regularly, 
Seriously, Sadly and Alone 


Since he learned how, Senator Jones 
loves play almost as well as he likes 
good hard toil. With Senator William 
E. Borah of Idaho the case is different. 
Borah plays, has always played and prob- 
ably will always do so, though his friends 
enter into no conspiracies against his 
habits of work. He plays out of a sense 
of duty to his physical self. His play is 
confined to horseback riding, to which 
when in Washington he devotes a great 
part of his forenoons; and he invariably 
rides alone and silently. 

“William’s riding round every morning 
would be all right,” Mrs. Borah remarked 
to a friend recently, “if he didn’t take the 
sport so sadly.” 


U 
He May Be Through with Accidents, 
but He's Shy One Set of Twins 


Senator Borah may take his pleasure 
sadly but it remains ‘for Representative 





Armstrong, in the Tacoma News-Tribune 


vy It Will Be “Midnight Oil” for Him From Now On 


Hon. Sidney Anderson, of Minnesota, who 
has amassed some considerable economic 
kudos as chairman of the Congressional 
Joint Commission on Agricultural Inquiry, 
and asserts that in the last eleven years 
the Department of Agriculture’s wheat 
crop estimates as of June 1 have failed 
only three times to miss the final mark by 
a very wide margin. Generally the esti- 
mate was too high, which means a hit 
under the belt for the farmer. The Hon. 
Sidney submits that such a record is 
enough to prove that if there were fewer 
crop figures floating round with the 
Government stamp on them, there 
would be more dollars jingling in rural 
overalls. 

Talking with Jim Howard, of Iowa, 
about this Anderson remark in Chicago 
the other day, Jim said he thought it was 
not overdone. ‘You know, of course,” 
he went on, “that the Department only 
made a mistake of 5,000,000 acres in the 
forecast of the cotton acreage last year, 
the same forecast being made after the 
cotton was planted. Which was quite a 
performance, under the circumstances. 





organization which he thinks 
is going to be even more helpful 
than the Federation. That is 
the National Transportation 
Institute. Howard says the 
Transportation Problem is the 
wildest and most undomesti- 
cated of all the countless Prob- 
lems that are now ravaging this 
fair land, especially the western 
part thereof, and that it can 
not be dealt with because 
nothing is really known about 
the beast. The Institute pur- 
poses to find out just what 
lransportation is and how it 
deviously works to raise so 
much hell. One of the first 
things Howard did was to en- 
gage Prof. David Friday, re- 
cently president of the Michi- 
gan state agricultural college 
and a famous Problem trapper, 
to curve, chart and otherwise 
survey the Transportation 
Problem. Dr. Friday, who is 
doing his hunting in the sta- 
tistical jungles of Washington, 
showed me some of the facts of 
the life history of the beast he 
has already ascertained, and I am ready to 
say that it has been an unknown critter. 


U 
Why Chamberlain of Oregon 


Welcomed the Nomination Rumor 





When it comes to cheeriness and whole- 
some good fellowship, no Westerner in 
Washington can take the palm from ol’ 
George Piesdboilaia, 66, former Governor 
of Oregon, former United States Senator 
and former member of the U. S. Shipping 
Board. 

Chamberlain appears to have retired 
from political activity. He has returned 
to the legal profession, with offices in 
Washington where he makes his present 
home. Recently some one “spoke of” him 
for the presidency. A correspondent went 
to see him about it. 

When asked about the “‘boom,”’ Cham 
berlain laughed. 

“There’s nothing to it,” he said, “but 
please do nothing to stop it. You see, a 
young attorney starting out in practise 
needs all the advertising he can get.” 
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The Equality Colony 


A Far Western Experiment in Communism That Cured 
Fifty Thousand Persons 


ATE in the Nineteenth century 
there came to an honest son of 
the soil in New England the 
vision of a promised land 
where men could dwell together in har- 
mony and brotherly love. Edward Pelton 
was a dreamer, but he was practical 
enough to proceed with the realization of 
his dream. He determined to establish a 
cooperative colony in the remote Far 
West. People today would undoubtedly 
call Pelton a Communist; then they 
branded him only as a fool. He came to 
Washington and finally purchased 320 
acres of rich bottom land along the shore 
of Puget Sound, eighty miles 
north of Seattle. 


By Worth W. Caldwell 


all parts of the United States. Many of 
them were discouraged middle-aged people 
attracted by the prospect of an assured 
living in return for their work plus an 
investment of only $150. 

Many of the newcomers were from 
the city of Chicago; others came from 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio and other Eastern 
or Middle Western states. They arrived 
in greater numbers than could be accom- 
modated in the new buildings on the 


feet long and fifty feet wide, with the 

two upper floors subdivided into 

forty or fifty individual sleeping 

apartments, the only place where 
individuals and families could have 
privacy. At meal time they ate in a com- 
mon dining-room; the large living-room 
was shared by all the occupants and 
different women were selected at stated 
intervals to work in the cook house or 
wait on the tables. 

The increase in the size of the colony 
was unbelievable. Billy Dale, veteran 
postmaster at Edison, estimated that at 
the height of the colony’s career it had 
over 50c0 members. The 
colonists bought their money 





In the early summer of 
1897 Pelton confided his 
plans and aspirations to a 
tiny group of followers who, 
infected with his enthusiasm, 
proceeded at once to go ahead 
with the project. At first the 
small flock procured a build- 
ing in Edison, a little town on 
the shores of the Sound, 
where they began their exper- 
iment in codperative buying 
and living. In the mean- 
time they were persuading 
some of the settlers in the 
neighborhood to join them 
in the venture, and letters 
were being mailed to friends 
in the East urging them to 
come out. At first the num- 
bers grew slowly, but as the 
aims and objectives of the 
organization became better 
known, people all over the 
\nited States forwarded their 
applications for membership 
in the new society which was 
intended to change the estab- 
lished order of things. The 
heads of the project had 
placed the initiation fee at 
$150, which sum was required 
of every family or individual 
that desired to join the ven- 
ture, which was named the 
Equality Colony. 

Construction work began 
on the Pelton farm. It was 
necessary first to clear the 
land, and the few able bodied 
men, including the leader 
Pelton, spent many weary 
days pulling stumps and 





power. 


HEORETICALLY, Communism is 

the ideal form of social organization 
—“To each one according to his needs; 
from each one according to his capacity.” 
This system would abolish poverty and 
do away with the bulk of human misery 
—if all of us guided our daily conduct 
by the Golden Rule. 
we don’t. 


But unfortunately 
Old Nick is pretty strong in 
most of us, and the number of those whose 
shoulders show any trace of sprouting 
wings is very small. Just how the weak- 
ness of human nature comes to the sur- 
face in a Communistic form of society is 
shown by the various experiments in 
Communism, more especially by the 
example of Russia, where Communism 
has been abandoned for the moment. 
Famine and poverty drove it out. 
herewith present the interesting and 
instructive record of a Far Western 
experiment in Communism which suc- 
ceeded from the economic standpoint 
but was wrecked on the reef of the 
usual individual and party lust for 
—The Editors. 


We 


orders at the Edison post- 
office at first and, according 
to Postmaster Dale, their 
business approximated $10,- 
coo a month at his office. 
There was always a steady 
stream in and out of the 
colony, the average family 
remaining about three 
months. “The Equality 
Colony,” old Billy Dale 
chuckled to himself, “must 
have taken all the socialism 
out of about fifty thousand 
persons.” They came, filled 
to the brim with high expec- 
tations, and left after a diffh- 
cult and sometimes bitter 
disillusionment. Life in the 
Equality Colony was no 
joke. 

The government of the 
organization was vested in a 
president, vice-president, 
secretary-treasurer and ser- 
geant-at-arms. There was a 
board of directors composed 
of seven members, and a 
general assembly consisting 
of all the members. Each 
department in the unique 
colony was supervised by the 
department head who was 
chosen at intervals by the 
general assembly. Later the 
election of new department 
heads took place each Satur- 
day night. This system was 
a strong factor in the final 
break-up of the organization, 
as it was a constant breeder 
of dissatisfaction and dissen- 
sion among the rival candi- 








burning the brush that 
covered the hillside. One 
of the first buildings to be erected was the 
mill, a combination sawmill, shingle mill 
and grist mill. Today a modern shingle 
mill stands on almost the identical spot 
where the first crude plant was built. 
Other buildings were rapidly put up to 
house the new converts being made by the 
booklets and propaganda material sent to 


colony’s lands, and many of them 
crowded into Edison, where it was a 
common occurrence to find a number of 
families dwelling together in the same 
house. Work was rushed and soon enough 
colony houses for the rapidly growing 
population were completed. These were 
huge, three-story structures, about 100 


dates for the leadership in 
the various bureaus. Among 
the departments there was one of dairy- 
ing; of manufacturing, including tailors, 
shoemakers and other trades; of printing, 
which comprised the editing and produc- 
tion of Freedom, the colony’s weekly 
newspaper; of agriculture, which included 
the management of the various farms 
operated by the colony; of transportation, 
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One of the old three-story apartment houses at the Equality Colony, where many families 
once dwelt in peace and harmony and ata very reasonable cost 


and a host of other activities all inti- 
mately concerned with the welfare of the 
colony. 

The founders endeavored to break the 
independence of the newcomers and make 
them at once a well disciplined part of the 
machine. Thus, the colony would adver- 
tise for “ten good tailors” or “‘ten skilled 
masons.” Men in these trades would 
apply, be accepted and would then be put 
at some totally different type of endeavor, 
such as rooting up stumps or felling trees. 
Only after they had been thoroughly 
chastened were they given the work for 
which they had applied. Every individual 
was subject to the will of the heads, and 
there was no appeal from the orders which 
they might care to issue. Every worker 
was paid—in addition to his living—fifty 
cents a day for his or her services, 
receiving payment in script which was 
good only at the colony store. Every 
member was fed out of the common store- 
house at the common table. As punish- 
ment for any offense, the leaders banned 
the offender from the table for a certain 
length of time. Thus starvation was the 
rod to enforce obedience. 


A Mixed Personnel 


Because every one worked, because they 
raised nearly everything they consumed 
and manufactured practically all their 
clothes, implements, tools, etc., with 
cheap labor, the members’ living costs 
were very low and of home-made commo- 
dities the supply was always more than 
ample. No one needed to wear shabby or 
worn clothing, for instance. When Smith 
wanted a suit, he bought the goods at 
cost and the manufacturing process took 
place in the colony. According to sur- 
vivors of the colony, many people were 
attracted by this low cost of the necessi- 
ties. They joined, lived and worked in 
the colony until they had stocked up on a 
sufficient quantity of clothing and food- 
stuffs, and then unceremoniously moved 
on. 

There was no profit in anything that 
was bought or sold by the colony, and the 
leaders were unquestionably sincere and 
honest at the start. They paid cash for 


everything, and at the start they were 
forced to make many sacrifices because 
they lacked the money to finance the 
enterprise. But as more converts came 
into the fold, the colony prospered and 
things became easier. he colonists 
equipped a dairy with fifty or sixty milk 
cows, which were, according to Billy Dale, 
“some of the best cows ever seen in this 
part of the country.” They raised all 
their own meat, grew their own veg- 
etables and had a surplus to sell for ok. 
The “weekly” grew, and at times 800 
pounds of that paper went out through 
the Edison postoffice. 

It was a motley collection of human 
beings, according to Dale, that made up 
the personnel of the colony. There were 
poets and writers, butchers and bakers, 
farmers and jewelers, blacksmiths and 
bookkeepers, spouters and silent ones. 
Though nearly all of them had pet 
theories for the remaking of the world, 
they obeyed the law. The members of the 
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group rarely caused the authoritics 
trouble. They were opposed to religion 
and no church steeple pointed upward at 
Equality. 

Apparently the venture was a great 
success. A schoolhouse had been erected 
and fifty or sixty young Americans were 
being taught the economic theories 
expounded by Karl Marx. The mills were 
working to capacity, and new apartment 
dwelling houses were being built. The 
members were assured of a plain but 
certain living and the colonists were 
jubilant. But like the awakening th:t 
follows every dream, the day of reckoning 
came. 

One day a onl, dark individual came 
into the colony. Hoar, for that was his 
name, possessed a glib tongue and a vivid 
imagination, and he soon began to make 
his personality felt at the meetings of the 
assembly. He was a man seemingly with- 
out scruples and yet clever enough to 
disguise that fact from people with whor 
he came in contact. Working his way into 
the good graces of the members, he was 
finally elected to the responsible position 
of secretary-treasurer of the colony and 
he served in that capacity for some time. 
After his election he showed himself to b: 
not only a radical of the deep scarle 
variety, but a troublemaker and agitato: 
as well. The colony split into two divi 
sions; the conservatives, composed of th« 
original founders and the early arrivals, 
followed Pelton’s lead; the radicals made 
Hoar their captain and spokesman. 


The Beginning of the End 


Hoar proceeded to upset the established 
order of things. By fanning the discon- 
tent of the minority, he induced the 
assembly to permit the members to leave 
the common houses and move into indi- 
vidual cottages. Instead of electing the 
department heads, which was a_ bad 
enough practise, he sold the jobs to the 
highest bidders at auction. When the 
founder of the colony, Edward Pelton, 
was killed by a falling tree, the fight 
between the warring factions became 
furious. In the midst of the battle the 





A group of typical colony houses and the building in which was edited and published the 
Freedom, the colony's weekly newspaper which at one time had a brisk circulation 
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mill was destroyed by fire, and the colony 
began to lose hope. 

Finally Hoar secured control of the 
board of directors. The first legislation 
the radicals rushed through this board 
gave their party exclusive control of the 
property for ninety-nine years. Natur- 
ally the conservatives refused to relin- 
quish their rights to the land, and in 
retaliation the radicals burned the dairy 
barn one night and destroyed the greater 
part of the colony’s blooded stock. A 
meeting of the assembly was called to 
discuss the ousting of Hoar from the 
colony. A fist fight started in which all 
the male members of the organization 
joined. As a result Hoar and his aides 
were thrown out. Immediately they 
marched to Mount Vernon, a town a few 
miles to the south of the colony, and 
sore out warrants for the arrest of the 
leaders of the conservative party. This 
happened in 1903, and the litigation 
dragged along from that time until the 
destruction of the colony by court order. 


The Inevitable Crash 


Both sides hired attorneys to fight the 
case and in the end the court held that the 
conservatives represented the pg yi 
in the camp and the mortgage for $500 
which they had given for lawyer’s fees, 
was a lawful one. When this decision was 
rendered, Hoar left and has never been 
heard from since. A_ receiver was 
appointed and 300 acres of the land were 
ordered sold to pay the mortgage of $5co. 
\ccording to reliable estimates, the land, 
together with the buildings and equip- 
ment was easily worth $150,000, but was 
thus disposed of to settle the tiny mort- 
gage against it. 

Thus the Equality Colony, greatest, 
most spectacular of all Utopian ventures 
in the Far West, crashed to the ground 
through internal dissension, just as every 
other communistic scheme has always 
blown up from internal explosions. Today 
some of the buildings are filled with hay; 
others are empty, deserted, falling to 


The Equality Colony: 





Worth W. 


**Dad™ Giles, former chief dairyman and 


one of the few survivors of the colony 


pieces. Three of the original families still 
cling to the spot. 

We found R. W. Giles late in the after- 
noon on the road, gazing off across the 
fields to the sparkling waters of Puget 
Sound. He was an old man, with the 
snow of seventy-five winters whitening 
the curls on his head and intermingled 
with the bushy beard; an old man, 
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stooped and leaning heavily on a gnarled, 
home-made cane, with keen blue eyes 
that twinkled merrily under the soiled 
brim of his aged hat. “Dad” Giles was 
the chief dairyman in the famous colony. 

Dad was born in England in 1847, and 
told enthusiastically of casting a vote for 
Gladstone in his youth. He came to 
Kansas, where he engaged in the tillage 
of the soil for twenty-seven years, raising 
a family and living the comfortable life 
of a small farmer. He became enthu- 
siastic over the new project in Washington 
when he chanced to hear about it one day 
while marketing in town. Perhaps he 
could do his bit to help make the world 
a better place to live in, so he left his wife 
and family on the old homestead and cast 
his lot with the pioneers of the new order 
of things in the Far West. And he has 
never regretted his action. 


Right Principles, but— 


For six and a half years Giles was the 
dairyman on the farm. For three of those 
years he served as a member of the 
colony’s board of directors, and for a while 
he was on the school board even though 
he never learned to write more than his 
name. For two years he was a member of 
the judicial committee which sat as judge 
of various offenses in the colony. During 
the life of the colony, Giles put over $700 
into the enterprise. But despite the 
failure of the dream he insists that the 
principles back of the enterprise were 
right. “I believe everything would ulti- 

mately have come out right if the radicals 
hadn’t broken up the colony,” he said. 
‘We were constantly increasing in number 
and bettering our condition, and could, in 
time, have proved that our theories were 
correct.” 

Perhaps his faith is well founded, but 
the experience of all similar ventures up to 
and including the Kuzbas Colony in 
Russia, seems to indicate that human 
nature will have to be made over before 
communism and the Golden Rule can be 
trusted to keep everybody contented. 





An 


‘ E step from the warm road- 
house into the clear starlight 
of early morning. The steel- 
edged chillcuts into our faces, 

contracting and stiffening the muscles. A 

lantern glows—dry snow crunches under- 

foot—the dog-barn looms ahead. Whata 
feeling of affection and comradeship for the 
dogs comes over you as you lead them out 
one by one to be hitched to the sled! How 
theyarch their backs and press against your 
legs, rolling mischievous eyes up at you, 
thrusting their muzzles into your mittens, 
then strain against the leash and bark with 
the overflowing of life-force within them. 
All seven are hitched. The leader lies 
head up, his limbs tensed and gathered 
under him, his ears laid back, waiting for 
the command. The others are leaning 
forward in the harness, every muscle alive 
and quivering to go. A wheeler voices 
sharp high-pitched barks. My foot is 
lifted from the brake—‘“‘All right, boys!” 
and, as one, they leap forward, the tow- 
line ‘spring pulling out full length, the sled 





Alaskan Sunrise 


By Irving Reed 


jerking after them and requiring all my 
agility to cling to it. 

The stars are bright overhead, the trail 
stretches smooth and icy-white dimly into 
the distance, while the roadhouse and its 
outbuildings are rapidly lost behind. 
Nothing is heard but an occasional com- 
mand and the psish, psish of the sled- 
runners gliding over the snow. The 
silence seems to beat upon the ears, to call 
aloud with an actual voice. One’s heart- 
beats are audible. 

Suddenly the dimness that veils, in 
spite of the cold starlight, all the white 
surface of the earth, begins to lift, show- 
ing the trail winding over the snow-cover- 
ed tundra miles ahead of us. More and 
more of white valleys and wide rolling 
plains are revealed, until in the west there 
shows the tilted and up-edged blocks of a 
frozen white sea, while in the east distant 
high jagged mountains come into view. 


At first they are dead white, unshad- 

owed. against the black sky of the hori- 

zon. Then the stars begin to fade over- 
head. The horizon lights imperceptibly. 
The mountains begin to stand out, to round 
into form. The light grows stronger and a 
glow creeps up behind them, spreading to 
the zenith. They begin to glisten and 
flash light like great diamonds. ‘The 
highest peaks are tipped with rose. It 
creeps down their sides—colors them all. 
They are turned from diamonds to deep 
rose amethysts, vivid and flashing. The 
eastern sky turns a bright rose red. It 
spreads overhead and sends long streamers 
far into the west. Spokes of gold show in 
the red, flash higher and become fan- 
shaped and fringed on the ends. The 
light grows stronger. An icy breeze, the 
dawn-wind, springs up momentarily, then 
dies. All color disappears; instead there 
is the great shining, orange-colored half- 
disc of the sun with the mountains sil- 
houetted across his face. 

Another Alaskan day has begun. 
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“TI have come a long way to see you, chief,” 


Bruce said as he squatted on an empty box 


Debt of the Desert 


A Romance of the Southwest 


R ume P. rT On 
HEN tif “ted pleas By Stephen Allen Reynolds 


W the continent from Arizona 

to Connecticut to ask his dead 
father’s old partner, Arthur Hyatt, 

for financial assistance in order to 

save the Little Queen mine from 

failure, he was dismayed to find that his 
father’s old friend was also dead. Young 
Arthur Hyatt, his son, knowing of the 
thirty- ear-old debt of gratitude his family 
owed a Perry for saving his friend’s life 
in the Sonora Desert, declared warmly 
that he stood ready to act as his father 
would have acted. He asked young Perry 
to make known his needs. 

The Westerner related the history of the 
Little Queen. Five years before, he and 
his father had found a wonderfully rich 
copper and silver lode, and had staked out 
the cream of it. Bruce had gone overseas 
for more than a year, and when he re- 
turned he found that others had staked 
out everything for miles round the Little 
Queen property. The Perrys had install- 
ed machinery and a smelter, but when 
they tried to get their ore to market they 
found themselves blocked. The railroad 
had started building a spur from its main 
line on the south, but when it reached the 
border of a little Indian Reservation, work 
had to stop pending permission from Con- 
gress. On the north, another company 
had bought up all the low-grade claims 
and built a ninety-mile railroad, but re- 
fused to haul ore for the Little Queen or 


Author of: Vanishing Values 
Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


to give its owners a parallel right-of-way 
through their properties. As a result, the 
Little Queen ore had to be hauled by 
mule-train eighty-five miles across the 
Indian lands. Not content with thus 
blocking the Little Queen, the rival com- 
pany carried on a vicious campaign of 
tampering with the machinery, and stam- 
peding and poisoning the mules, with the 
evident intention of forcing the Little 
Queen to sell out at a low figure. 

Hyatt listened sympathetically, and 
with rising indignation. ‘Who are these 
crooks?” he demanded. 

“They’re the stockholders, general 
manager, and thug employes of the Con- 
solidated Copper Claims Company, known 
as the ‘Four-C’ outfit of Arizona,” re- 
plied Perry. His tone was hot and bitter, 
and he did not observe the start that 
stiffened Hyatt at the mention of the 
name of the syndicate. 

**As a result of this underhanded work,” 
Perry resumed, “‘the Four-C pays an eight 
per cent dividend on their low-grade prop- 
osition, while we, who ought to pay ten 
times that, are in the last ditch. The 
remedy is for us to build a narrow-gauge 
railroad round the border of the Indian 





lands, at a cost of half a million, 
with a mortgage. It is for this 
that I came East to look up your 
father, to save a rich property from 
bankruptcy. 
that I came to ask favors, but to 
keep that bunch of crooks from 
getting the best of some fine people I know 
—people who bought stock in our honest 
enterprise when we had to have money. 
Before my father died a year ago he made 
me promise to look up your father in case 
trouble came too thick—and that time 
has come.” 

Hyatt’s attitude seemed changed. He 
wasill at ease. ““Suppose—suppose we put 
off until morning my decision,” he sug- 
gested. Bruce Perry went to his room, 
surprised and worried, while Hyatt went 
to a desk and began figuring over his 
accounts. 

At last he sprang to his feet. ‘The 
devil!” he muttered. “Almost every semi- 
liquid dollar I’ve got is tied up in Four-C 
copper!” 

In the morning Hyatt, plainly disturb- 
ed, put off Perry with the explanation 
that he was “land poor,” but promised 
that he would do something within sixty 
days, the period Perry said his company 
could hold out with its present funds. 

Back at the mine at Pinaleho City, 
buoyed by the indefinite promise of help 
within sixty days, Perry was told that Fred 
Street, the weak-willed son of Jim Street 
—Perry’s friend, important stockholder 
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in the Little Queen, and father of the 
girl Perry hoped to marry—was drink- 
ing again. Weary as he was from his long 
horseback ride from the railroad at Camp 
Halt to Pinalefo City, Perry went out 
into the night to find the youth. In the 
Magnolia saloon he found him playing 
poker with the proprietor and Boyd 
Thurber, general manager of the Four-C 
company. When the befuddled boy re- 
fused to come away, Thurber made an in- 
sulting remark to ame 

Perry stepped close. “In the proper 
time and place,” he said, coldly calm in 
his anger, “I’m going to make you eat 
those words!” And taking Fred Street by 
the arm, he led the staggering boy out. 

The next day, riding to the Street home- 
stead twelve miles from the mine, Perry 
explained to the cattleman that his son 
was sober and would be home soon. Then 
he related the results of his trip East, and 
the possibility of financial aid within sixty 
days. His friend then told of having 
raised twenty thousand dollars on a sec- 
ond mortgage, the money being in the 
bank at Tucson for use of the Little Queen. 
Regretting that his old friend should 
saddle himself with more debt, but grate- 
ful for the old man’s loyalty, Perry de- 
cided to wire Hyatt that now the company 
could hang on for ninety instead of sixty 
days. He sent the message by courier to 
the telegraph office at Camp Halt. A 
week passed, ten days, and no answer 
came. 










He was 
confronted by 
an Indian maiden 
attired in 


calico 
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Then a letter arrived, written by 
Hyatt’s caretaker, stating that Hyatt had 
sailed for Euprope two days after Perry 
had started for the West. | Bhi had dis- 
missed the servants for six months and 
had left no address. 

“Six months!” Perry said weakly, a 
chill creeping over him. “And he knew 
positively that we couldn’t hold out— 
Can he be yellow? Maybe he’s poorer 
than I thought; maybe he’s selfish and yel- 
low. But at any rate he might have spoken 
up man-fashion and given me a refusal.” 


VI 
IM STREET took the news calmly 


when he rode into town the next day 
with his younger daughter. With a 
lean and wrinkled hand on the lath- 
ery flank of his horse, the old cattleman 
stood twirling his quirt and digging his 
high-heeled boot into the black slag-dust. 
Ruth had hitched her horse, and now 
stood in the doorway of the office chat- 
ting with the bookkeeper. Mechanically 
Perry’s eyes followed those of his com- 
panion and saw a gleam in their depths as 
they fixed on the form of the girl, slim 
and attractive in a cool white waist with 
cuffs and rolling collar of blue 
“Tt’s not of himself he’s thinking,” ran 
Perry’s thoughts. “It’s of his daughters— 
his son—what our failure may mean to 
them.” 
“And what’s the next thing on the pro- 
gram?” Street looked up grimly. 








“Come inside and we'll go over a few 
points,” Bruce invited, and led the way to 
the office where they found chairs. 

“Here’s the result of my all-night 
planning,” he began, “and it looks to be 
our one best bet. I'll hit the trail for 
Phoenix, Tucson, and Prescott. I'll visit 
every banking institution in the state 
until I find a bank willing and able to help 
us. I’ll take papers, sworn statements 
about what we’ve already got in the 
dump-piles ready to be concentrated and 
hauled to the railroad. Tl take fair 
samples of ore and matte, certified assay 
reports, and attested copies of that spur 
agreement with the S. P. In fact I’ll lay 
all our cards on the table, convince ’em 
we're honest people, and that they can 
make money by helping us. Then we'll 
see what happens.” 

‘An’ if this should fall through?’ The 
cattleman peered through the smoke of 
the pipe he had lighted. 

“Even then we're not beaten. I'll run 
over to El Paso and sell our dump-piles 
to the refinery people. I’ll run up to 
Washington and wake up that Committee 
on Indian Affairs. I'll get a showdown 
on the reason why we can’t get our rail- 
road through. We can even shut down 
for a month and kiil the pay-roll if there’s 
any prospect of getting a permit for that 
spur to be finished.” 

Jim Street’s eyes lighted up. “That’s 
the way I like to hear a feller talk,” he 
declared with enthusiasm. “And I 

reckon you’re right. You’d better 
travel soon’s you can get ready.” 

Evening of the same day found 
Bruce in the saddle, his documents 
and heavy samples lashed snugly 
behind the roll of the cantle, a led 
horse trailing along in the rear. He 
rode far and hard until the setting 
of the moon forced him to rest until 
sunrise. Soon afterward he reached 
the Indian agency, where he left the 
horses he had ridden and pressed on 
with fresh mounts. 

He made Camp Halt, and with 
an hour to spare before train time, 
delivered in person his orders to the 
Mexican courier drowsing before 
the telegraph shack waiting for a 
telegram that would never come. 
That night, tired but optimistic, 
he slept in Tucson. 

The directors of the Mesa Na- 
tional turned him down cold next 
morning when he had sought them 

out individually and put his proposition 

to them. And so it was with the presi- 
dents of the First National and the 

Traders’ and Stockmen’s. 

Money was tight, they explained. 
They might be-induced to make a small 
bid on the Little Queen properties as a 
whole, but they couldn’t see their way to 
making a loan on ore in the ground and 
on the dump-piles—ore which had to be 
concentrated and hauled eighty-five miles 
across an Indian reservation. No doubt 
the ore was rich and the titles perfect, 
but business was business, and— 

Bruce shrugged his sturdy shoulders 
after the last fruitless interview, and 
caught the first train for Phoenix. 

But disappointment awaited him there; 
also in Prescott. In both places he lis- 
tened to the same reasons for refusing to 
advance money. The Smelting & Refin- 
ing Company of EI Paso was next on the 
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rogram, and somewhat cast down he 
Soaeted a train for the west Texas 
metropolis. 

The gray-bearded and dignified man- 
aging director of the smelting concern 
listened attentively as Bruce unbosomed 
himself of his hopes, his fears, the past 
history of the Little Queen, the gloomy 
prospect ahead. 

Once the official interrupted long 
enough to send for a sheaf of monthly 
matte reports, and to check up certain 
claims of his visitor; and twice he broke 
in with pertinent questions designed to 
elucidate points slighted or not quite 
clear. 

His rather lengthy story at an end, 
Bruce concluded with a direct appeal for 
money, offering as security ore already 
mined, and the pledging of the eighty per 
cent of Little Queen stock controlled 
between Jim Street and himself. 

A protracted silence followed, during 
which the graybeard frowned at his desk 
and traced circles on the blotter before 
him. At length he looked up, and Perry’s 
heart thumped warning that an impor- 
tant moment was at hand. 

“T don’t see how,” the managing direc- 
tor began, “under our charter, we can 
help you with cash. We have no right to 
hold mines, buy shares, or take mort- 
gages—no matter how promising the 
enterprise.” 

Bruce all but stopped breathing. 
Slowly he began to gather up his papers. 

“Just a moment, young man,” the direc- 
tor interposed. “I heard you through. 
Now suppose you hear me through.” 

Bruce looked up to see a twinkling in 
the clear blue eyes. A firm hand lay on 
his forearm with a friendly pressure. 
Wonderingly, with a growing under- 
standing, Bruce listened. 

“T have two reasons for wanting to help 
and advise you,” the other continued. 
“One reason is that I admire a fellow who 
puts up a stiff fight when all the odds are 
against him. i know more than you 
think about the developments at Pinaleiio 
City during the last few years. We buy 
and refine ore and matte from both your 
people and the Consolidated Copper 
Claims Company. We've watched you 
both closely. Yairve stated your case 
honestly and fairly. You’ve got a good 
thing, but you’re up against it. 

‘The second sobaoikt have for wanting 
to see you win out is because you’re your 
father’s son. I knew Tom Perry before 
you were born. I didn’t know him well— 
never prospected with him—but I’d run 
into him every year or so here in town and 
round the mines. And I got to know that 
he was white and square and as fine a 
man as one could meet. That was his 
reputation.” 

Bruce, somewhat uncomfortable in his 
throat, thanked the director for his com- 
pliments to the dead; but the official 
waved him into silence, resuming: 

“Tt’s a pleasure, a duty, to help the son 
of a man of Tom Perry’s caliber, and I’m 
going to do my best for you.” 

Bruce breathed his thanks, and supple- 
mented it with the gratitude by proxy of 
Jim Street and the other investors. The 
managing director continued: 

“Unfortunately our charter doesn’t 
permit us to buy ore until it’s in our bins 
and the assays checked. So I’ll have 
to help you in a personal way. I’m sorry 
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I haven’t anything like the amount neces- 
sary to finance the roundabout narrow- 
gauge, and I doubt, the way the money 
market is just at present, that you can 
find any one to put up so much money 
unless you practically give them the mine. 

“‘Here’s what you do: I'll give you a 
letter to a certain man in Washington— 
the chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, if you please—and you’ll 
either find him there or in New York 
City. He’d give me his right eye, for 
various reasons, if I asked him, and I’m 
going to request him to stir up the Interior 
Department people about the right-of- 
way across that reservation. ‘There’s 
scarcely a Government official in the 
country but would jump overboard to 
please the old Senator, and I feel certain 
that you can get back here within thirty 
days with some kind of a written promise. 

“Show me such a document, or even as- 
sure me that within one year the S. P. will 
have permission to lay steel from Camp 
Halt to Pinaleno City, and I’ll guarantee 
to put you in quick touch with all the 
money you need up to two million—and 
at six per cent.” 

It seemed to Bruce as if the sun had 
popped out suddenly from behind a cloud- 
bank. The very air seemed to have grown 
cooler and sweeter. Smiling, with 
renewed hope, he listened while the 
friendly smelter man dictated a letter to 
his stenographer. 

VII 

Two days and three nights on the train 

brought Bruce to the capital city, and 
he was lucky enough to find the Senator 
in town busily engaged whipping into 
shape his plans for the coming winter. 
In his shirt-sleeves, an unlighted cigar in 
his mouth, the “treasury watchdog” 
received Bruce in his suite at the Arling- 
ton. Scowling, he opened the letter of 
introduction. 

Immediately the ice thawed. In the 
smile that passed over the Senator’s 
rugged features, Bruce read the man. 
Kindly at the core of him, he had found it 
necessary by reason of continual pestering 
for favors and patronage to mask his real 
nature behind a crusty and forbidding 
exterior. 

“Sure thing!” he boomed, as he shook 
hands. “I don’t see why you shouldn’t 
have had that spur long ago—especiall 
as the S. P. seems willing to foot the bill. 
We'll run over to the Interior and see 
who’s asleep at the switch.” 

Humming the refrain of a popular 
ditty, the Senator plucked his coat from 
a document-laden table, and with the 
help of his secretary, located his hat and 
stick. And soon they were rolling toward 
the Interior Department. 

Almost unceremoniously the Senator 
gained the presence of the head of the 
department, and had Bruce been the 
British Ambassador he could not have 
been more graciously received. Briefly 
and bruskly the Senator asked for par- 
ticulars. Some buttons were pressed, 
some telephoning ensued, and very 
shortly the chief clerk entered bearing a 
sheaf of neatly folded documents. 

“T remember this case, Mr. Secretary,” 
he said, polishing his glasses. “TI recall 
going over the matter quite thoroughly 
about two years ago with one of the 
interested parties, a Mis-ter——” 
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The clerk paused to refresh his mem- 
ory from an endorsement typed on the 
back of one of the papers. Then he 


continued: “A:Mr. Boyd Thurber, of 
Pinaleno City, Ariz—” 

“What!” Perry burst in, wheeling on 
the clerk. ‘Why, he’s the snake in the 


grass that don’t want the road to go 
through!” 

Forgetting both grammar and dignity, 
unmindful of the fact that he was in the 
presence of an all-powerful Senator and a 
member of the Cabinet, Bruce delivered 
himself of the foregoing and supplemented 
it with a rousing oath. 

“Easy, Perry,” the Senator chuckled. 
“We'll soon see which woodpile the 
darkey’s hiding under.” The speaker 
winked at the department head, then 
nodded at the puzzled chief clerk. ‘Go 
on,” he bade the latter. “Tell us all about 


The subordinate shuffled his papers, 
glanced briefly at the contents of some of 
them. Then he proceeded to explain. 

“There was no particular reason why 
this matter couldn’t have been shaped up 
and approved for Congress two years 
back, but under our regulations we have 
to have the permission and signature, or 
witnessed mark, of the recognized chief 
or head man of the Indian tribe whose 
reservation is to be crossed or penetrated 
by arailroad. Our investigator approved 
of the plans prepared by the S. P. engi- 
neers, and papers were drawn up ready 
for the signature of ’—the clerk paused, 
glanced at one of the documents—“Big 
Cartridge, chief of the San Carlos tribe 
of Apaches. And this was the status of 
the case when this Mr. Boyd Thurber 
called, explained that he was passing 
through Washington and that as a citizen 
of Pinalefio City he was interested to 
learn what the prospects were of having z 
railroad outlet to the south.” 

Bruce remained silent, vexed that he 
had not watched the Washington end of 
the game more closely. 

“T told Mr. Thurber,” the chief clerk 
continued, “that the prospects looked 
favorable, and that we were preparing 
cage for Chief Big Cartridge to sign. 

e thanked me for the information, and 
I’ve neither seen nor heard from him since 
In fact the only developments since then 
have been the receipt of a communication 
from one of our field agents, in which he 
enclosed the permit-agreement—unsigned. 
He wrote briefly that Big Cartridge was 
unwilling to give his consent to the 
building of the branch. 

“And there the matter has rested ever 
since—the project evidently having beer 
abandoned. Of course we can’t report 
favorably to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, and it’s not the business of this 
department to urge this Indian’”—the 
clerk looked to his chief for approval—‘‘to 
sign papers against his wishes.” 

The departmental head nodded gravely. 
Bruce stood rigid. From the moment he 
had heard Thurber’s name mentioned he 
had scented crookedness. Now he felt 
morally certain that the Four-C manager 
had in some way influenced the Indian 
against the coming of the railroad. 

The Senator was the first to speak. 
“Suppose, Mr. Secretary,” he suggested 
grimly, “that you redate this agreement 
and hand it to my young friend here to 
take back to Arizona with him. I’ve 
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The blow caught Thurber squarely on the chin. He tottered for a moment, then crumpled ina heap 


an idea that he may find a way of getting 
this Big Cartridge to sign up. And if he 
does get the thing fixed up we'll certainly 
take care of the bill in December—sooner, 
in case that threatened extra session is 
called.” 

With a freshly typed agreement in his 
pocket, and with the Senator’s last words, 
“Build a fire under that Big Cartridge,” 
ringing in his ears, Bruce left Washington. 
If what he suspected proved to be true, 
he could not meet Boyd Thurber face to 

face an instant too soon. 


VIII 

T the Silver Springs sub-agency, a 
day’s ride from Camp Halt, but on 
a branch trail from the main one’to the 
mines, a half-breed directed Bruce to the 
wicker hut of the chief. It was a mud- 
plastered edifice, much larger than any of 
the other jacales near. With a wary eye 
on some wolfish-looking curs which lay 
sunning themselves near the entrance, 
Bruce approached and rapped on the 
makeshift door-casing with his quirt knob. 
“Who’s there?” came in musical 
English from the interior, and presently 
Bruce found himself confronted by a neat- 
appearing Indian maiden shod in mocca- 

sins and attired in calico. 
Apparently under twenty, there was a 
tinge to the girl’s cheeks, an expression in 


her big, wisftul brown eyes, that whis- 
pered of white blood in her veins. 

“My name is Perry,” Bruce said with a 
bow. “I’ve come to see Chief Big Cart- 
ridge.” 

“Come in, sir,” the girl bade him, add- 
ing naively: “I am his granddaughter, 
Sarah Cartridge.” 

Thankful that the gloom of the chamber 
he entered hid to some extent the smile 
that came to his lips at the incongruity of 
the names, Bruce looked round for the 
chief. 

“My grandfather is in the other room,” 
she went on to inform him. ‘He is sick— 
has been sick a long time. I came home 
from the San Carlos Mission to take care 
of him.” 

Bruce could see more plainly now, and 
found himself in a sort of combined bed- 
room and kitchen. A three-legged stove 
and a narrow cot shared the floor-space 
with a small table, while overhead there 
hung a partly-eaten ham and some willow 
baskets. 

“T’ll see if he’s awake,” the girl said. 

On tip-toe she crossed the 
packed earth and pulled aside an old army 
blanket which served as a_portiere 
between the squalid rooms. For a few 
moments she peered within. Bruce heard 
the creaking of a bed and a guttural 
inquiry in the Indian tongue. Briefly the 


floor of 


girl answered, then turned to Bruce and 
said: 

“He’s awake. Go in, sir.” 

In the room lit dimly by the yellowish 
light which soaked through a faded shade 
stretched across a two our window- 
frame, Bruce saw the half naked form of 
an old man lying on a cot similar to the 
one he had seen in the outer room. 
Propped up by a roll of greasy-looking 
blankets, his iron-gray hair hanging in 
uncombed strings which partly hid hir 
wrinkled face and bloodshot eyes. R* 
Cartridge possessed a presence far trom 
pleasing. 

“Glad to see you, chief,” said Bruce as 
he took the limp fingers extended to him. 
“Sorry to find you sick, though.” 

Big Cartridge grunted, but spoke no 
articulate word. His lean brown fingers 
brushed the hair away from his eyes 
while he scanned the unfamiliar face of his 
Visitor. 

“You speak English, don’t you?” 
asked. 

The Apache nodded slightly, his grand- 
daughter supplementing: 

“‘He understands every word. Also, old 
as he is, he hears very well.” Noiselessly 
the girl slipped out of the room. 

“T’ve come a long way to see you, 
chief,”’ Bruce said as he squatted on an 
empty box upturned near the foot of the 
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cot. “We want your signature—your 
name—written on the paper that is to give 
us permission to build a railroad through 
the land of your tribe from Camp Halt to 
Pinalefio City.”’ 

No word, not even a grunt, came from 
the lips of the Indian, but a gleam of 
interest and understanding appeared in 
his eyes. He struggled to attain a more 
erect position, and now Bruce caught the 
odor of liquor on his breath. 

“About two years ago,” Bruce pro- 
ceeded, “such a paper was brought to 
you by special agent. You refused to 
sign. So Pm here today in the interests 
of my company, the Little Queen, to get 
you to sign a paper just like the other one 
—or to have you tell me honestly why 
you don’t want a railroad through the 
reservation.” 

An almost inaudible 
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bringing the chief round to his own way 
of thinking. 

But the Indian had no words, either of 
excuse or conciliation. He reclined cross- 
legged on the cot, his eyes now half-closed. 
Bruce was tempted to use words which 
would sting, but out of his knowledge of 
the childish logic of the misunderstood 
and abused Indian race he reasoned that 
harsh language would not avail. To 
plead and coax, to amuse or bribe—these 
were means by which he might attain his 
end. He took the permit-agreement from 
the long, official envelope, unfolded it and 
held the document up before the chief. 

“Do you want much gold and silver?” 
he asked. “Or would you rather have a 
new house and a herd of fat cattle?” 

Big Cartridge blinked his eyes, seemed 
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from the saddle. “Didn’t make out at 
all,” he grumbled. ‘The chief gave me a 
smoke, listened to me, grunted a couple of 
times, and then got full of firewatcr. 
Where the devil does he get it?” 

The Government man wiped his glis- 
tening forehead. “You can search me,” 
he declared with pronounced emphasis. 
“I’ve only been here about a year, as you 
know, and so can’t give you the particu- 
lars of the chief’s first refusal to sign. 
But I’m aware of the fact that ever since 
I’ve been in charge, and for a long time 
before I came, Big Cartridge has been 
getting a steady supply of liquor from 
some unknown source.” 

“Dangerous business, isn’t it?” Bruce 
asked, ‘‘“—bringing liquor into an Apache 
Indian reservation?” 

“Indeed it is, esp:- 
cially if some of those 





young bucks got hold of 








grunt came from the 
Apache. He swung his 
legs off the cot, and as 
his moccasined feet 
touched the floor, arose 
and tottered a few 
steps where he fumbled 
over the contents of a 
rude cupboard built 
into a corner. He 
turned, and to Perry’s 
surprise, came back 
bearing a bottle and a 
long-stemmed stone 
pipe. Ona little bench 
at the head of the cot 
he placed these articles, 
and began rubbing up 
a slice of cut-plug. 

The pipe filled and 
burning, he passed it 
to Bruce, then reclined 
against his blanket-roll, 
the smoke still curling 
from his nostrils. 

“How!”’ said Bruce. 
He wiped the mouth- 





You Love Me 


By Susan Myra Gregory 


You love me. 


Over the desert sands there blooms a rose, 
Red with the morning’s promise. Through the night 
Run silver-footed songs—the days to come 


Are melody and light. 


Even what potions Sorrow’s hands may bring 
Shall lose their bitterness while our lips touch 


Above the goblet’s rim. 


You love me— 
And there are stars in heaven, 
And heights still left to climb. 


it.” The agent pointed 
toward the center of 
the corral, where four 
or five lithe and sinewy 
Apaches were hard at 
work with their lonz 
skinning knives, naked, 
save for greasy blanket- 
trousers and mocca- 
sins. “It’s a mystery 
that I’d_ give two 
months’ pay to be able 
to solve. Here are th: 
facts that I’ve doped 


out: He gets two 
quarts of liquor a week 
—no more; no less. 


That’s just about 
enough to give him 
three drunks a week, 
or two dig drunks. 
When the week-end 
comes he rides off on 
his pinto pony and 
stays away about half 
a day. Then he comes 
back with his bottles. 











piece, drew deeply from 








the pipe, and handed it 
back to its owner. 

Several exchanges ef the pipe, and the 
Visitor attempted to pin the chief down. 
“What’s the reason you can’t sign?” he 
asked. ‘“‘We’ll pay you a fair amount for 
the right-of-way. We'll give you and 
your tribe free rides on the trains. And 
we'll pay for any of your sheep or cattle 
that might get killed.” 

Big Cartridge made no answer, but 
turned his eyes on the bottle standing on 
the bench. Bruce, following the gaze of 
the old man, saw that the bottle bore the 
name of a brand of whisky well-known 
in pre-Volstead days. He wondered at 
the presence of forbidden liquor, espe- 
cially on an Indian reservation; but intent 
on his mission, resumed: 

“Why can’t we have our railroad? It 
means a good deal to me and to other 
white brothers who have been good 
friends of the Apaches ever since the days 
when Geronimo and the other bad ones 
were sent away.” 

The brown hand of the Indian seized 
the bottle and drew the half-pulled cork. 
Big Cartridge then took a long drink, but 
offered none of the liquor to his visitor. 
Instead, he reclined in stoic silence. 

“Won’t you give me some reason for 
your objection?” Bruce persisted, bent on 
debating the subject and eventually 





about to speak, then shook his head and 
grasped the bottle. He drank deeply, and 
when he looked at Bruce again the white 
man read in the face of the Apache a 
determination neither to bargain with him 
nor to explain. 

It was galling, humiliating, but there 
seemed nothing else to do that day but 
to visit the sub-agent and make certain 
inquiries. With a final glance at the 
nodding head and tangled gray hair of the 
stubborn chief, Bruce turned on his heel. 

On the threshold of the outer room he 
met the granddaughter and had a word 
with her. 

“I’m sorry to see that the chief is 
drinking,” he said. “That’s not good for 
his sickness, whatever it is. Try to keep 
him from it. I'll be back in a few days 
and fetch along a good doctor with me.” 

The girl’s lips quivered; she hastened to 
enter the hut while Bruce walked thought- 
fully toward his tethered horse. He 
mounted and soon covered the short dis- 
tance to the sub-agency where he found 
the Government man in charge superin- 
tending the monthly butchering of cattle 
to be issued to his Silver Spring charges. 

“How'd you make out?” the sub-agent 
inquired. 

Bruce shook his head and swung down 





He doesn’t leave the 
ee reservation, doesn’t 
ride into Pinaleno City or Camp Halt, 
and nobody meets him. I know thes 
points to be true, for I’ve not only had 
the old chief followed, but I’ve trailed 
him myself a few times and kept within 
half a mile of him all the time.” 

“The stuff’s planted somewhere ready 
for him,” Bruce mused aloud. 

“Tt must be cached; but even at that | 
don’t see how it’s done for he never stops 
his pony or gets off between start and 
finish. Yet he always comes back with 
the goods.” 

“And might I ask what you’ve done in 
your official capacity to stop his drink- 
ing? 

The agent shrugged his shoulders. .“‘ 
started to take the whisky away from him 
once,” he said, smiling retrospectively. 
“and the old man told me that if I did he’¢ 
get all the bucks drunk at his first oppor- 
tunity. He swore murder would follow. 
When I threatened to have him locked 
up down at the fort he told me I couldn’t 
have him held more than thirty days, and 
that he’d serve out the war-paint as soon 
as he got back tothe Springs. And the chief 
meant every word. He thinks more of 
that liquor than he does of his life.” 

The light was dawning on Perry. He 
(Continued on page 54) 
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HEN President Harding 
reached Alaskan waters on 
his last journey, he could 
have seen with a good field 
glass the most extraordinary memorial in 
_ honor of his immortal predecessor, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, erected anywhere in the 
world. This memorial is a totem pole 
statue of the great Emancipator made 
over fifty years ago by the Tongass tribe 
of the Thlingit Indians and placed with 
other tribal totems on the beach of 
Tongass Island, four miles from the 
course of the vessel that bore Warren 
Harding to the Far North. 

‘the authentic story of the origin of this 
unique Lincoln memorial shows that the 
Em incipation Proclamation came to the 
rescue not only of the black serfs of the 
South, but in its shadow the Tongass 
trie found asylum and escaped a terrible 
fate, the choice between slavery and 
extermination. 

‘the Tongass Indians constituted a 
minor tribe of the Thlingit nation which 
inhabited Southeastern Alaska. They re- 
sided on one of the small islands on 


Dixon’s Entrance, along the southern 
ndary. 


bou 


The most powerful force in 

















This photo, taken in 1905, shows the Tongass 

Indian totem statue of Abraham Lincoln, 

their protector, standing above the family 
totem (Raven) at the abandoned village 


the Thlingit nation was the confederacy 
of the Kok-wan-tan, the Eagle clan, 
whose members were the strength of every 
camp of Thlingit. For some reason the 
Kok-wan-tan clan determined to destroy 
the Tongass, who belonged to the Raven 
clan, and made war on them. The Ton- 
gass were driven out of the home strong- 
hold and from one refuge to another, 
until finally in desperation they became 
intrenched in a log fortress on a low sandy 
island in Clarence Straits, without wood 
or water, but very difficult of approach. 
Even here they were in constant dread of 
attack and destruction by their active and 
relentless enemies. Their towns and 
totems had been burned, their small 
parties cut off, killed or captured and 
made slaves, and their tribe reduced to 
one-half its former size; they were now 
desperately driven to make their last 
stand against death or slavery. 

About this time the United States pur- 
chased Alaska from Russia and establish- 
ed a custom house and a company of 
United States soldiers on Kut-tuk-wah 
Island—now Tongass Island—and the 
United States revenue cutter Lincoln 
was located there to assist in suppressing 
hostilities between the Indians. The Ton- 
gass soon learned of the presence of the 
soldiers and of the mission of the Lin- 
coln. Realizing that there was protec- 
tion to be had from their victorious 
enemies and slave hunters at Kut-tuk- 
wah, they embarked in their canoes when 
their enemies were off guard, fled to Kut- 
tuk-wah and settled on the beach adjoin- 
ing the military parade ground, under the 
shelter of the guns of the Lincoln, and 
thus escaped death and slavery from the 
Kok-wan-tan. 


Primitive, but a Work of Art 


The Tongass were encamped in this 
haven of refuge when William H. Seward 
visited Alaska in 1869. Seward paid a 
visit to old Ebbetts, the ancient war chief 
of the Tongass, who spread the richest of 
furs of the tribe for Mr. Seward to walk 
on. The visiting white man was then 
compelled to accept the valuable furs 
as a present. 

The Tongass people were grateful to 
the officers and men of the Army and 
Customs Service at Fort Tongass. More 
especially did they worship the crew of 
the revenue cutter Lincoln for protect- 
ing them and their children from the Kok- 
wan-tan. They were informed that this 
service came about through the action of 
Abraham Lincoln, the great chief of the 
Nation under whose flag they were living, 
in abolishing slavery. In appreciation of 
this protection, old Chief Ebbetts in his 
last days assisted his sub-chief Tsa-kad to 
erect a new totem pole to honor the great 
man in Washington whose warriors had 
saved them from destruction, by placing 





The Oldest and Rarest Lincoln Statue 


It Stands in Alaska, and Should be Preserved 
By James Wickersham 


his statue above their tribal totems. 
Old Thle-da, the carver, was given 
a picture of Lincoln from which he 
made the Lincoln statue; it was 
raised over the village with a great feast 
and potlatch and amid much rejoicing. 
It has stood so long that Fort Tongass, 
the revenue cutter Lincoln, Ebbetts 
and Tsa-kad and their tribe, have all 
disappeared, and yet the statue of 
Lincoln on its high pole pedestal still 
looks across the blue expanse of the 
northern sea. Time and the elements 
have begun their destruction, however; 
the left upper-arm of the figure has fallen 
away from the shoulder, and the forearm 
hangs precariously to the hip. 

On his recent visit to Alaska President 
Harding received an application to re- 
serve Tongass Island as a National monu- 
ment for the preservation of this unique 
and priceless memorial and the fine group 
of totem poles in which it stands. A few 
years more without attention, and it will 
fall, or be stolen and carried away, and 
thus the oldest and rarest Lincoln statue 
will have been lost. The people of the 
United States should ask President Cool- 
idge to rescue it while there is time. 
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This photo, taken in 1923, shows the same 
statue today. The village is gone, under- 
brush covers the Raven figure at the base, 

and one of the statue's arms is broken 
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Jewel 


By Walter Prescott Webb 


“Of course,” she said gaily, 


T was the third evening that Buck 

McCracken and Peggy had dined on 

the roof of the Varmendi. They were 

refugees in San Antone—called San 
Antonio only by the uninitiated; had 
come there because it is a city of refuge 
and of refugees. It harbors impartially 
all Texans on their honeymoon and Mexi- 
can revolutionists whose success was of 
yesterday—or the day before. This indis- 
criminate mingling of the protagonists of 
love and war gives the city its peculiar 
charm, its atmosphere fragrant with high 
romance and pregnant with impending 
adventure. For three whole days Buck 
and Peggy had dined and danced among 
brides and brigands, grooms and guerillas 
and Mexican ex-es of high and low degree. 
Love and machination, courting and con- 
spiracy went hand in hand, often indis- 
tinguishable. 

As the guests were dispersing from the 
roof, Buck proposed a stroll on Alamo 
Plaza. Peggy, whose feminine heart loved 
the hilarity and careless gaiety of the out- 
door night life of the quaint city, assented 
eagerly. 

“And don’t let me forget a Times, 
Peggy,” said Buck, as they moved to the 
elevator. “I want to see what’s happenin’ 
on the border.” 

Peggy’s face clouded. “Why think 
about the border?” she remonstrated. 
“Aren’t you on leave? This is our honey- 
moon.” 

“Sure, Peg, not worryin’—just want to 
keep up with the boys.” 

Buck put a full measure of assurance 
in his voice, but he knew that he was a 
valuable man on the border. In case of 
an emergency, an order from Austin— 
well, it would be an order. 

As the couple entered the spacious 
lobby of the Varmendi, Spades, a black 
scion of Congo, was shuffling through the 
animated hotel crowd, intoning sono- 


rously, ‘‘Mistah McCracken, Mistah 


INustrated by Louis Rogers 





ry 


McCracken, call fo’ Mistah McCracken.” 
At the desk the nonchalant clerk handed 
Buck a telegram, which he immediately 
opened. It ran: 


Fight at Palo Pas. Carter wounded. 
Report to Captain Randall at once. 
W. R. Kine, Adjutant General. 


Buck turned to the clerk. “What time 
does the Texas-Mex go south?” 

“Eleven-thirty, sir.” 

“Send for my baggage at eleven,” said 
Buck, and turned abruptly away. His 
honeymoon was over. He was a Texas 
ranger. 

“Let’s go to the room,” he said, and 
once there he explained. ‘“‘Peggy, trouble’s 
broke loose on the border—I catch the 
eleven-thirty train for Bolero, orders from 
General King. Carter wounded. Camn 
the booze runners and cow thieves!” he 
concluded bitterly. ‘Then tenderly, 
“You'll go as far as Refugio, and stay 
with your mother. We'll finish this 
honeymoon later.” 

Peggy made no protest. She knew her 
Texas ranger, recognized his call to duty 
and did not flinch from it. She was a true 
daughter of the West, accustomed to these 
open-air men of direct action and few 
words. No time was to be lost now, and 
the two were soon busy packing. Buck 
dragged from the closet a heavy leather 
case and placed it on the bed, taking a key 
from his pocket. 

“What’s in that?” 
couldn’t even lift it ” 

“Jewelry,” he answered dryly, as he 
raised the lid. ‘‘See,’”’ he exclaimed, and 
he began to lay the glittering contents on 
the bed—two forty-five caliber Colts, a 
broad leather belt of cartridges, a two- 
edged knife, handcuffs, and a high-pow- 
ered rifle taken down to go in the case. All 
were piled up in a formidable heap, which 
McCracken surveyed with masculine 
pride. He turned to his bride. 


Peggy asked. “I 
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“of course no Texas ranger ever loses his jewelry. I'll remember that!" 


“Peggy, that’s jewelry, the jewelry of 
the Texas ranger. He never loses it—he 
never gives it up. In eighty years of 
fightin —first Indians and Mexicans— 
always Mexicans—and then bad gunmen, 


hoss thieves, cattle rustlers, train robbers 


and bootleggers—no ranger has lost a gun. 
He sticks to his jewelry.” 

But Peggy had turned away and was 
burrowing industriously in the riotous 
colors of her own suitcase. 
wear any Jewelry besides pistols and 
handcuffs?” she asked. 

The ranger was much quicker in 
divining—and forestalling—the next act 
of a bad man than he was in threading the 
devious paths of the feminine mind. 
“W hat do you mean, Peg?” 





“Do rangers f 





you need a ring.” She caught his hand 
and slipped a gold band on his finger. 
McCracken made vigorous protests, but | 


“You’ve got licoceledn belt, and, and— 


in vain. It was no time to deny Peggy’s 
wishes. 

“You see,” she concluded triumph- 
antly, “I got this to give you when you 


leave. And, of course,” she ended gaily 
in his own words, shaking | a white finger 
menacingly at his nose, “of course no 
Texas ranger ever loses his jewelry. I'll 
remember that!” 


) the dusk of the following evening 





Ranger McCracken rode into the Palo 
Pas camp on the upper Rio Grande. 
There he found Captain Jerry Randall 
and three stalwart Texans, booted, hatted 1 


with three-gallon sombreros, browned by § 


the tropical sun, and well decorated with 
the emblems of their order, their jewelry. 

Captain Randall, better known as the 
“Law under the Rim Rock,” had three 





camps set down forty to fifty miles apart 
He had four | 


men at each, making a bare dozen with | 


along the course of the river. 


which to patrol and guard the Big Bend, 
two hundred miles of the most desolate 
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region in America, an alkali country over- 
grown with giant cacti, scrubby mesquite, 
huisache, chaparral and candelaria, cut 
by deep gorges, broken by the lofty peaks 
of the Palo Duras, and infested with wild 
animals and the lawless characters of two 
nations. 

In this wild region Captain Jerry and 
his men upheld the authority of Texas. 
McCracken had been with Captain Jerry 
four years, but in that time he had never 
forgotten the peculiar instructions with 
which the captain had introduced him 
into the service. 

“McCracken,” he said, “‘you look all 
right, but time on the river will pan you 
out, tell if you’ve got the stuff. Rangers, 
you know, aint made—they’re born, and 
then developed on the river. Rules for 
‘em aint in books—they won’t be. A 
ranger’s on his own. He’s got to think all 
the time, mighty hard sometimes. Fre- 
quent his thinkin’ is more important than 
his fightin’. But in any case, he gen’ally 
plays a lone hand. He can’t get help, he 
can't get advice, and a man that needs 
either won’t last—he aint wuth a damn. 
Another thing: all a ranger’s movements 
here” —and he waved his hand over the 
hazy valley—‘‘are uncertain. The strong 
point about the ranger is that nobody 
knows where he is, when he’s comin’, or 
what he’ll do when he gets there.” 

Four years had proved the value and 
truth of the Captain’s words; they had 
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also proved McCracken a ranger, deficient 
neither in brain nor fighting ability. 
Events of the next few days were to put 
him to a further test. 

It was in the cabin the night of his 
arrival that the ranger learned the par- 
ticulars which occasioned his untimely 
summons to the border. 

“Buck,” said the Captain, “I reckon 
you will find things lively for a while. 
The Travinistas are on a real rampage, 
smugglin’ pulque, runnin’ cattle and 
plunderin’ both sides. River’s so low 
they can cross anywhere.” 

“IT thought,” said McCracken, “‘that 
Travinio worked the interior.” 

“He used to, but he’s moved to the 
border now, headquarters at El Toro 
saloon in Hidalgo. The Maverick outfit 
—just across the line in Texas—is scared 
stiff. They say the whole town of Hidalgo 
eats out of his hand, police and all. Even 
the women are for him. He’s a sort of 
Sunday bandit, sports fine clothes, and is 
strong for jewelry.” 

“‘What’s his idea in comin’ to Hidalgo?” 
inquired McCracken. ‘He aint looking 
for jewelry there, is he?” 

“Oh, him,” and the captain’s eyes 
twinkled humorously, “he’s gunnin’ for 
rangers now; says he’ll run ’em all out of 
the Big Bend.” 

“That sho proves him a new-comah,” 
drawled old man Shields in disgust. “A 
ranger can’t run!” 
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“Others say there’s a woman. Anyway, 
Travinio don’t know all he ought. But 
he’s bold as Cortina, and not a bit gun- 
shy. A right bad hombre—mebbe he’ll 
meet a ranger yet.” 

Turning to McCracken, Captain Jerry 
continued: “Too bad, Buck, the General 
broke up your honeymoon. I thought 
he’d send Baldwin, or some of the head- 
quarters company, but”—and he spoke 
with genuine sincerity—‘‘I’m glad you’re 
herein this pinch. You and Grady’ll have 
to hold this camp a few days by your- 
selves—me and Shields and Allen go to 
Bolero tomorrow, witnesses in a booze 
case. Hope Travinio don’t keep you too 
busy.” 


N°? sooner had Captain Jerry and his 
men departed than the river about 
Palo Pas began to seethe with trouble and 
excitement. Reports of slaughtered cattle 
and stolen horses came in daily. Even the 
Texas Mexicans, timorous peons and 
swaggering vaqueros, came to the rangers 
with ominous stories. ‘The Maverick out- 
fit moved their herds to an interior ranch 
in order to prevent losses. 

“Cal,” said Buck to his companion as 
the two men sat in their camp one night, 
“if this Travinio aint stopped, we’re in for 
real trouble, sure as the Rio’s muddy. 
Somethin’ got to be done.” 

““T hear tell,” said Grady, “that back 
in the ’seventies Captain McNelly went 


“A ranger!” he shouted, and an automatic flashed in hisJhand. What followed happened quickly 
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across with ten rangers and wiped out a 
robbers’ nest about like Hidalgo. Made 
the alcalde, generalissimo, emperor, or 
somebody with braid and lace, deliver a 
herd of stolen cattle back to the river; 
never lost a hoof or horn. That’s a big 
idea, Buck,’’ concluded Grady as he 
peered critically into the mechanism of a 
new automatic he was oiling. 

_ “Yeah, good idea, but McNelly had ten 
rangers, more’n we got in a hundred miles 
of this—” 

_. The sentence was interrupted by the 
tattoo of a galloping horse’s feet. Grady 
laid his automatic on the table, and in- 
stinctively each man saw to it that his 
revolvers—the reliable forty-fives—were 
in their holsters. When the horseman 
pulled up and halloed, the rangers recog- 
nized:a Maverick ranch hand. 

“Captain,” said the rider—for all 
rangers were captains to the ranchers— 
“we wish you’d come down to the ranch 
house. A vaquero was down to Rattle- 
snake ford a little while ago and saw a 
dozen Travinistas cross the river. They 
knew our outfit was gone and he heard 
‘em say they aimed to strike the ranch 
tonight. He rode his hoss to a lather 
gittin’ in.” 

“When’ll your outfit get back?” in- 
quired Grady. 

“About midnight, I reckon. Only two 
men on the place, me and the Segundo.”’ 
The cowboy was plainly anxious, and 
there was nothing for the rangers but to 
go. They caught their horses out of the 
corral, saddled them, and the three men 
rode away into the valley. 

Their appearance at the Maverick 
ranch house restored confidence and re- 
lieved the anxiety of the foreman and his 
wife. The hours passed slowly, but 
Travinio did not attack. Perhaps it was 
a blind. By midnight, with the moon up 
enough to shed a hazy light over the sage- 
gray valley, the Maverick outfit returned 
and the two rangers set out for their own 


amp. 

At Palo Pas they turned their horses 
into the corral and entered the dark cabin. 
While Grady was busy with the sputtering 
match, Buck uttered a bitter oath. 

The entire house had been ransacked, 
table overturned, chairs thrown aside and 
bedding piled on the floor. Was it possible 
that the raiders were bent on making 
good their threat to rid the Big Bend of 
the rangers? Robbery had certainly not 
been the motive of the pillagers, for little 
appeared to have been taken away. 

“My new automatic!” wailed Cal 
Grady. “My new automatic! The 
damned greasers took my new gun!” 
The white heat of his anger during his 
unavailing search had about burned out 
when he was reduced to complete silence 
by the sight of a paper stuck in the jamb 
of the door. 

“Ah, the impudent devils!” he ex- 
ploded, almost developing a dialect. ‘‘Not 
content with stealin’ a man’s gun and 
wreckin’ his bed, ye write him a note be- 
sides!’ Buck had in the meantime been 
putting bedding in place, righting the 
chairs, scanning the floor anxiously all the 
while. But now all interest centered in 
the note, from which the rangers made 
the following translation: 

Sefior Rangers—To the rangers the 

Travinistas pay the first visit. It is not 


the last. They do not rob rangers. Gringo 
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rancheros are better. Now they take 
trifles—souvenirs for their sefioritas— 
trinkets, jewelry, toy guns. Settlement 
will be made at three o’clock tomorrow at 
El Toro. Will the rangers come? 

JAcINTO TRAVINIO. 


“Caramba!”’ exclaimed the enraged 
Grady. “This dog takes me new auto- 
matic for a souvenir, but it’s not the 
souvenir for the likes o’ him!” 

Buck McCracken remained silent, 
partly as a matter of habit, but entirely 
willing to have his companion believe 
that by jewelry the bandit referred only 
to the automatic. He made no mention 
of the fact that he had lost Peggy’s ring. 

There was little sleep in the Palo Pas 
ranger camp that night. Buck was think- 
ing, not so much of Travinio’s audacity, 
as of the scene at the Varmendi—less than 
a week ago—when Peggy shook a white 
finger menacingly under his nose and 
said, “Of course, no Texas ranger would 
lose his jewelry. I’ll remember that!” 
With him it was a case for hard thinking 
for it would be no easy matter to face 
Peggy. Buck much preferred to have it 
out with the bandit, if the matter could 
be arranged. 

Four years on the border had developed 
in Buck McCracken the true ranger’s 
genius for acting independently and upon 
his own counsel. When he spoke to Cal 
Grady, that bluff fellow had no hint of 
the well-laid plan in the back of his com- 
rade’s head. 

“Grady,” he said, “‘this Travinio gang 
is goin’ strong now. If they get away with 
tonight’s deal, word’ll go down the river, 
and the devil will be to pay in every 
section. Maybe you better go up the Rio 
tomorrow and get some of the boys—or 
let em know what’s up—and phone the 
Captain. Things’ll be quiet here for a 
day or two. In a pinch I can get the 
Maverick outfit.” 

Grady readily agreed to go, swearing to 
decrease the bandit population of the Rio 
Grande and increase the sleepers on “Boot 
Hill” by the same act, if an opportunity 
presented. By early dawn he set off 
through the chaparral and cactus toward 
Bolero. 


HEN Buck had put the camp in 

order, he drew Travinio’s note from 
his pocket and read it for the tenth time. 
*“*At El Toro at three’,” he muttered. 
‘Will the rangers come?’ Maybe you'll 
be there, Travinio, maybe not—hard to 
savvy the Mexican.” 

Once more the ranger turned to his 
arms. Carefully he went over his whole 
equipment, six-shooters, knife, cartridges; 
not one thing was omitted. At noon he 
saddled his powerful horse, Comanche, 
and set out for Maverick’s. The ranch 
house and store sat back from the river, 
but in plain view of the sleepy town of 
Hidalgo, which lay half hidden by a fringe 
of willows and water oak on the Mexican 
side. At Maverick’s the ranger met a 
United States river guard. 

“Bradford,” he said, “I’m leavin’ 
Comanche out here. If I’m not back by 
dark, see that he’s cared for and fed.” 

‘What’s on, Buck?” asked the guard, 
who knew how closely the rangers usually 
stuck to their fine horses. 

“Oh, nothin’,”? answered McCracken 
with some impatience—and then he 
added, “I got a little business at El Toro.” 
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If a Texas ranger wanted to risk a visit 
to a Mexican saloon it was not Bradford’s 
business to object. 

Buck next sought an ancient Indian 
fisherman who kept an old boat in the 
river. It was unlikely that any one saw 
the old boat cross, but even so, its crossing 
would have excited little comment. It 
was not unusual for Americans to go over 
to quench a thirst that the Rio Grande 
could not slake. Besides, the appearance 
of one man was no cause for alarm. Buck 
tossed the old Indian a coin and ordered 
him to watch for his return. As he 
stepped ashore he noted that it was yet a 
half hour until three. He had time to vo 
at leisure. 

On the outskirts of the town the Tex:n 
passed the familiar zacales, rude adobe 
huts where dirty children, the small ones 
quite naked, played before the doors with 
hairless pelon dogs. At sight of the 
strange gringo, children and dogs scuttled 
to cover within the doors from whence 
peered disheveled, ox-eyed women. 

Farther along the scene changed. The 
road which the ranger was following 
showed symptoms of developing into a 
street. Buck found himself approaching 
a rather pretentious house, which might 
have caused him some concern if he could 
have known the rdle it was to play in his 
present mission. It was La Casa del 
Morelos, home of Seftor Carlos Santa 
Anna de Morelos, chief of Police of 
Hidalgo. 

The Senor Morelos, having finished his 
Siesta, Was just now emerging from his 
casa, arrayed in brilliant uniform richly 
adorned with braid and such regalia as 
befitted his high station. A pompous m:n 
he was, with fair skin and black mous- 
tache, twisted carefully and waxed at the 
ends. 
dously impressed with the appearance of 
this dignitary and determined to form his 
acquaintance. 

“ Buenos dias, senor,” he said in his best 
Spanish, making a deep bow. 

“Good day, sevor,” replied the chief in 
better English. “The geentleman evs 
from Texas?” invited the chief with amia- 
bility, yet with official desire to learn the 
cause of the visit. 

“Yes,” answered Buck, “I’m a cattle- 
man from San Antone, come down to buy 
a bunch o’ steers from the Maverick. 
Thought I'd slip across for a drink—the 
stuff we get in Texas is—” and Buck made 
a grimace to convey his opinion of bad 
whisky. 

“A-ah!”’ exclaimed the chief apprecia- 
tively as he fell in by the ranger’s side, 
“that ees bueno, muy grande. You will 
like what you find in Hidalgo.” 

“Yes, I hope so,” replied the Texan 
with emphasis. “What is your best 
saloon?” 

“‘Ah, sevior, the Americano all the time 
want the best! El Toro, it ees good, all 
kinds drink—American, French, Scotch-- 
yes, El Toro ees best.”” The suave chief's 
interest in El] Toro was marked. 

“Would it trouble you too much to 
show me this place?” inquired the ranger. 

“No, no, with pleesure, sevor!” and 
with many gestures of flattering attention 
thé chief turned aside into a narrowstreet 
now entirely devoid of life. At a point 
further on some excavations had’ been 
made, and the ranger saw that in passing 

(Continued on page 86) 


The Texas ranger was tremen- 
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AVE you observed how often it 
happens that, just when you 
have a familiar name neatly 
pigeonholed and tagged with a 
nice, orderly set of convictions—“Edgar 
Allan Poe? Oh yes, he drank.” “De 
Quincy? Opium, of course’”—some one 
comes along with a solid row of bare facts 
and knocks your poor, ready-made outfit of 
preconceived notions into a cocked hat? 
\ some one—Thomas Beer, as a matter 
of fact—has just performed this operation 
on us, forcing us to drag out a whole parcel 
of carefully filed ideas, dust them off, dis- 
card some and rearrange the remainder in 
a fashion more compatible with the truth. 

It was Beer’s new book, “Stephen 

Crane. A Study in American Letters” 
(Knopf), that did the business. In com- 
mon, perhaps, with many others, we had 
had only a hazy notion of Stephen Crane. 
Our recollection—how derogation sticks! 
—limned for us an erratic, perverse youth, 
a random (albeit authentic) genius, a 
Bowery prowler given to frequenting low 
places such as barrooms and the like. We 
had a little knowledge of his writing, had 
once read, enthusiastically, “The Red 
Badge of Courage,” and we knew he had 
died young. It remained for Mr. Beer to 
fill in the details, to set us right on the in- 
accuracies and to earn our profuse thanks 
in the doing. 

For it appears (as is usually the case 
with a preconception) that our idea of 
Stephen Crane—excepting the enthusiasm 
for “The Red Badge,” which still stands— 
was all wrong. He was anything but the 
creature that jealous contemporaries 
painted him. A literary eccentric perhaps 
he was, according to the standards of his 
time; certainly he met with little sym- 
pathy and less understanding in his effort 
to write of life as he saw it. “You mean 
it’s too honest?” he asked Richard Watson 
Gilder when that always gentle editor 
tried diplomatically to let him see that 
“‘Nlaggie”’ wouldn’t do for The Century; 
and that question may well serve as an 
epitome of the life of the boy himself. He 
could never see why he shouldn’t be hon- 
est; say, honestly, what he thought when 
he thought it. Naturally, in a world of 
literary conformists the non-conformity of 
Crane drew the slings and arrows of all the 
outraged small fry. But of any evil other 
than eccentricity—or honesty—he was 
not guilty if we are to believe Mr. Beer— 
and we do. 

[he author calls his book “A Study in 
American Letters,” and so it is, of course; 
but don’t be led by the somewhat stately 
title into thinking that there is any odor 
of pedagogic dust about it. The book is 
simply the well-told, true story of one of 
the most romantic figures in American 
letters; lucid, warmly sympathetic, writ- 


By Joseph Henry Jackson 


ten brilliantly and with the precise, illumi- 
nating clarity which invariably connotes 
thorough rapport between the writer and 
his subject matter. Mr. Beer was—must 
have been—literally steeped in Stephen 
Crane before he ever set pen to paper. 
The study, by the way, is prefaced by 
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Our Fear Complexes. By Edward 
K. Williams and Ernest Bryant Hoag. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 

This is talk that the layman under- 
stands. The authors, Californians both, 
earn the gratitude of every one who 
needs a little light on a subject concern- 
ing which much has been written and 
read but little comprehended. 


The Sable Cloud. By Harriett V. C. 
Ogden. Penn Publishing Co. 

Flappers with Wall Street parents 
play out an unconvincing but fairly 
entertaining drama. We haven’t de- 
cided whether the ending is tragedy or 
comedy. 

The Pioneer West. Edited by Joseph 
Lewis French. Little, Brown. 

A symposium—bits from John C. 
Fremont’s journal, from ‘“The Covered 
Wagon,” etc.—of records and word- 
pictures of the Old West. Some of the 
most thoroughly Western writing we 
have ever read is in this book. 

The Man From Painted Post. 
Joseph B. Ames. Century. 

A rara avis—a regular ‘‘Western” 
written so well that it would be a 
pleasure to read whether you enjoyed 
Western stories or not. 

Labyrinth. By Helen 
Macmillan. 

Refreshing because, though it’s the 
woman-in-business problem, the author 
mounts no pulpit. She draws an extraor- 
dinarily lifelike picture and you can 
do what you like with it. 

A Study of International Govern- 
ment. By Jessie Wallace Hughan, 
Ph. D. Crowell. 

Today as never before, with the in- 
dividual being constantly called upon 
to register his opinion on international 
matters, such a book supplies a very 
definite need. 

Falcon of Squawtooth. By Arthur 
Preston Hankins. Chelsea House. 

Another “Western” by a man whose 
Western stories are a household word. 
Railroad construction camps are Mr. 
Hankins’ “meat,” and he certainly does 
himself proud in the ‘‘Falcon.” 

Old Indian Trails. By Walter Mc- 
Clintock. Houghton, Mifflin. 

The author lived for fifteen years as 
an adopted member of an Indian tribe. 
This book is his story of those years. 





By 


R. Hull. 














———— 





thirty pages of introduction written es- 
pecially for this book by Joseph Conrad 
who knew Crane intimately; this infor- 
mation for such of our readers as are close 


followers of the great Pole. 

One bit of advice before we go on. If 
the reading of Mr. Beer’s book moves you 
to go in quest of first editions of Stephen 
Crane, our suggestion is that you be about 
it with all speed. You will discover that 
there are only “firsts” to be had, and un- 
less we are much mistaken, Mr. Beer’s 
“Study” is likely to stimulate that market 
considerably. 


Fiction, Fantastic and Otherwise 


N “Fantastica” (Macmillan), Robert 

Nichols is said on good authority to 
display “imagination, conviction and 
courage.” We have something to append 
to that. Mr. Nichols also displays a de- 
cidedly abnormal degree of sophistication. 
Moreover, if it is possible to be a sophisti- 
cate and naive at one and the same time, 
Mr. Nichols is that too. He writes twenty- 
eight pages of preface and fifteen pages of 
epilogue, the former explaining what he is 
about to do and the latter carefully out- 
lining what he has done. 

Now, there is much of merit in Mr. 
Nichols’ three imaginative tales, particu- 
larly in “Golgotha & Co.,” which is as 
sharp a silhouette of the dangers of in- 
dustrial slavery and the menace that lies 
in crafty misapplication of mob psychol- 
ogy for private ends as we have ever seen, 
but it does seem to us that this story at 
least might have been allowed to explain 
itself. It is all very well for Mr. Nichols 
to believe inwardly that the point of his 
parable will go unhonored and unsung 
unless he draws us a diagram. That is ex- 
clusively his own affair. But, in his preface 
and epilogue, he ceases to make it a private 
matter and as good as exclaims, “You are 
so stupid that I must tell you in words of 
one syllable what I’m trying to get at!” 
We hardly feel that the “Fantastica” 
are as obscure as all that. Wordy, per- 
haps, but not impenetrable, would be our 
verdict. Still we are ready to cheer any 
one who wields an effective cudgel in the 
cause the author has elected to espouse. 
Perhaps Mr. Nichols will outgrow the idea 
that his symbolism is so profound a matter 
that he needs must supply a key. 

In the meantime, if you can pass over 
such small faults as we have indicated, 
“Fantastica” (chiefly the third story, 
“Golgotha & Co.,”’ as we have said) will 
give you plenty to think about. 


Salt Sea Stuff 


In the last two or three years we have 
been fortunate enough to see a re-borning 
of the sea story. Some one, we can’t, at 
(Continued on page g2) 
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INTERESTING WESTERNERS 








The Only Woman Ship's Customs Broker 
A Feminine Gaffer of Devil-tsh 


The Trainer of a Canine Actor 
A Tamer of Arctic Huskies 











She is a Ship's Customs Broker 
oe ELL, I’ll be blasted—another 


load of Christmas presents for 

Mrs. Muir,” remarked the ele- 

vator operator as he carried the 

parcel postman up to the fifth floor of an 

old water-front structure in Portland, 
Oregon. 

“Yep, two from India, two from 











Shanghai, five from Glasgow,” answered 
the postman. “It’s three weeks before 
Christmas, and they’ll be coming from 
now on to late in January. Pretty nice 
being the lady that meets all the boats?” 

And that is what Mrs. Mary Muir is, 
“the lady that meets all the boats.” 

She holds the distinction of being the 
only woman ship’s customs broker in the 
United States. Masters of every flag de- 





Mrs. Mary Muir of Portland, Oregon, holds the distinction of being the only woman 
ship's customs broker in the United States. Masters of every flag declare that 
she is the only one in the world, no foreign women doing this kind of work. 

Here we see her stepping ashore after clearing a ship 








clare that this carries with it the title of 
the only one in the world, as there are no 
foreign women doing this type of work. 
In many American customs brokers’ 
offices women are employed for clerical 
work and assisting in handling ship's 
papers, but Mrs. Muir attends officially 
to everything connected with a vessel’s 
arrival and departure, matters of no 
small amount of red tape and details. 

Following the pilot, who climbs aboard 
the vessel before it enters the Columbia 
river, Mrs. Muir is generally the second 
person to greet the captain. She hustles 
him to the customs house, fixes up his 
entrances, files protests, attends to duty 
payments and all of the other regular 
formalities Uncle Sam insists upon. If a 
few Chinese sailors desert it is she who 
takes up the matter with the immigration 
authorities. If a too-mirthful sailor lands 
in jail it is she who goes next morning to 
get him out and take him to his ship. 

“How do these hard-boiled mariners 
like having a woman towing them round 
and giving them orders?” some one asked. 
The Christmas mail arriving on the water- 
front each year answers the question. 

“And let me tell you, they aren’t ‘hard- 
boiled,’ as you say,” explained Mrs. 
Muir. “They’re the finest of the earth, 
big-hearted, sincere, jolly fellows who 
have a lot in their heads. They aren’t 
the hardened, deck-smashing man-killers 
you read about in stories. Nine-tenths of 
the shipmasters I meet, and that is sev- 
eral hundred a year, are far better edu- 
cated and more intelligent men than your 
average successful business man ashore. 
They have time to read while at sea and 
the greatest opportunity in the world to 
study people. In my twelve years at this 
work | have met only one captain who 
wasn’t a gentleman. I told him it was 
dry afoot and that I thought he would en- 
joy walking better than riding with me.” 

You see, Mrs. Muir whisks her mari- 
ners, young or ancient, about in a hand- 
some little sport model car. Perhaps her 
car is another secret of her popularity, as 
the treader of the rolling deck nowadays 
is generally an auto fan when ashore. 
Then, the seafarers love her laugh and 
ready wit, the latter coming possibly from 
the fact that Mrs. Muir is Scotch. At one 
time her name was Murray. 

“And I can’t help it, but I’m just a 
little partial to Scotch captains,” she said 
“They are a wonderful lot.” 

Mrs. Muir, just out of a stenographers’ 
school, went to work thirteen years ago 
for B. E. Lippincott, dean of the customs 
brokers on the Pacific coast. 

“Mary used to make me mighty im- 
patient,’ explained the veteran, who has 
spent seventy years of his seventy-five 
to date in Oregon, and more than half of 
those years in the customs brokerage 
business. “She wanted to know the why of 
everything when she first started, instead 
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of merely doing what she was told.” 
Mrs. Muir smiled. ‘Well, I had figured 
out that I wasn’t going to stay a stenog- 
rapher always but it looked like I was for 
a long time. Then one day the regular 
ship-handling man quit. I took over the 
work temporarily. At the end of the week 
Mr. Lippincott explained that he was 
getting anewman. Thereupon I told him 
I would quit unless he gave me the job.” 
Mrs. Muir has held the post ever since. 
She was married in 1915. Her husband 
died three years later. Haro p B. Say. 


U Uv 


She Gaffs Devil-fish 
“THIS talk about the devil-fish being so 


terrible is all bunk!” declares Mrs. 
Luvina Hause of Tacoma, Washington; 
and Mrs. Hause speaks with authority 
because during their season—April to 
November—pursuing and capturing these 
uncanny creatures is her specialty. 
Hardly a day passes that she does not get 
into her boat armed with a stout gaff-hook 
and row forth, to return some hours later 
with from one to six or seven of the horrors 
squirming and wriggling their snaky 
tentacles all round her. 

“But I don’t mind them a bit!” Mrs. 
Hause smiles. ‘‘You see, a devil-fish 
hasn’t any teeth, so it can’t bite, and while 
it has hundreds of suckers on its arms, 
these act like vacuum cups. They can 
nly fasten to something solid like rock 
or wood or to parts of the body where the 
bare flesh is exposed. Of course I take 
care that they don’t get a hold on my 
hands, but if they should the worst they 
can do is to raise a blood-blister.” 

“After you have caught them what do 
you do with them?” I asked, amazed. 
Again Mrs. Hause smiled. 

“Sell them!” she answered. “There is 
a ready market for all I can supply. The 
Chinese and Japanese consider them a 
very delicate dish. Did you ever eat any?” 

“Eat devil-fish!”’ I was about to de- 
clare that I wouldn’t eat any fora million 
dollars but Mrs. Hause interrupted. 

“Chop-suey is an awfully nice dish, 
don’t you think?” she enquired with an 
innocent expression. 

“Oh, yes, it’s delicious,’ I agreed. 
Quite often I drop into the ‘Peking’ for 
some.” The expert with a gaff-hook 
laughed merrily. 

“Then you have eaten devil-fish all 
right, for that white meat in chop-suey 
which you supposed was bits of pork is 
nothing more nor less than devil-fish.” 
Mentally I began to cross chop-suey off 
my list of edibles; but Mrs. Hause’s next 
remark made me pause to consider her 
point of view. She said: 

“Why shouldn’t we eat devil-fish? 
They’re cleaner in their habits than chick- 
ens. Aren’t some of our notions funny?’ 

Two years ago Mrs. Hause with her 
husband and son moved to Salmon Beach, 
one of Tacoma’s summer resorts, because 
she was an invalid. The doctor gravely 
shook his head over her case and said that 
unless she got out of a city apartment and 
spent most of her time in the open—he 
didn’t finish but Mrs. Hause knew well 
enough what he meant. Strolling idly 
along the beach all the time wasn’t in- 
teresting. She watched the fishermen out 
on the Sound and especially she watched 
an old man known as “Devil-fish Pete.” 





Interesting Westerners 


Finally she talked with him and learned 
that the orientals were glad to pay ten 
cents a pound for all the devil-fish they 
could get, and as doctor’s bills had made 
a big hole in the family exchequer she 
determined to try her hand at gaffing the 
supposedly terrible octopus. 

“I found he wasn’t so terrible as his 
name suggests,” she explains with her 
ready smile. “Of course, he puts up a 
stiff fight, but so does a big salmon. A 
salmon, though, is pretty to look at, while 
an octopus is certainly all to the bad so 
far as appearances go, and that accounts 
for a lot of his unpopularity.” 

Besides having entirely regained her 
health Mrs. Hause has also made a de- 
cided difference in the state of the house- 
hold finances. Her records show that she 
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has made as much as $75 a month in the 
height of the season but she averages be- 
tween forty and fifty, which isn’t half bad 
either, for a spare-time enterprise. The 
day she was visited by the writer she had 
just returned from a trip to the fishing 
grounds with one octopus which weighed 
forty-eight pounds and four smaller ones 
varying in weight from fifteen to twenty- 
five pounds. At ten cents a pound this 
catch netted her round fifteen dollars. 

“T’d a lot sooner gaff devil-fish than 
wash dishes, even if I didn’t make a cent 
out of it,” was her parting assurance. 
“There are no thrills in dish-washing but 
there certainly are plenty of them in 
devil-fishing, and thrills are what we are 
all looking for these days.” 

BERTHA SNow ADAMs. 





This sort of thing is all in the day's work for Mrs. Luvina Hause. 

forty-eight pound octopus from her boat to a box on the beach. Although badly gaffed 

there was some life left in the devil-fish and she was obliged to turn it over on its back 
to prevent the suckers on its tentacles from fastening to the rocks in its path 





She is dragging a 
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Actor Rintintin began his career as a war-baby, his kennel the airplane of his aviator 
owner, Lee Duncan, who fed him with canned milk through an eye-dropper 
(when milk was to be had) or hardtack soaked in a bottle of water 




















No, sir, the villain of the play is in no danger. The dog knows when not to bits 


He Trains a Canine Actor 
EE DUNCAN, owner and trainer of 


the famous police dog-hero Rintintin, 
has loved dogs since babyhood. When 
a small boy he begged for one of the big 
shepherd dogs on his father’s sheep and 
cattle ranch at Hanford, California. 
“All right,” said his father, “you can 
have the first one you catch.” This was 
not so easy as it sounded for the dogs, true 
to type, took their profession seriously 
and resented interference. Gently but 
firmly they would knock the youngster 
down and with their paws hold him until 


his yells brought a grown-up to the rescue. 
But he finally succeeded in snaring a dog 
by the feet in a lariat, at this early age 
demonstrating the vital requisites of a dog- 
trainer—patience, determination, love. 
Duncan had been breeding airedales for 
some years when, at America’s entrance 
into the war, he enlisted in the flying 
service and was sent overseas. In France 
the police dogs doing such wonderful 
service at the front won his heart and 
during the St. Mihiel offensive he had the 
good luck to come upon a fine specimen 
of the breed standing guard over his dead 
German master. The fact that it took a 
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great deal of ingenuity and the help of 
four other men to ‘capture the animal 
only made him the more desirable to 
Duncan. Rintintin (named for the little 
‘good luck” dolls of war-time France) and 
his sister were the puppies of this German 
dog and a thoroughbred mate found for 
him within the allied lines. When the 
pups were a few weeks old Duncan, ther 
serving as observer with the 135th Aero 
Squadron, was transferred to another 
‘drome and for several days they were 
flown with him back and forth to thei 
mother. When this became impossible 
he fed them by means of an eyedropper 
with canned milk, warmed over an alcoho! 
stove at all hours of the night and 
obtained at $2. 50 per can—well, never 
mind how. That’s a secret! As the pups 
grew older and action along the front 
livelier they ate when “convenient”— 
sometimes hardtack soaked in an old 
wine bottle—and traveled in a baggage 
car with the squadron equipment. 
Duncan was wounded in action and 
during two months in hospital studied 
his dogs. Back in California he began to 
train Rintintin for police and Red Cross 
work as he had seen dogs in Europe 
trained. When Rintintin broke the 
world’s record for high jumps by scaling a 
twelve-foot wall while carrying a three- 
pound pack on his back, a camera concern 
made a bid for his services. It was right 
here that Duncan discovered he could do 
the thing he loved above all others to do 
and make a living at it! As punishment 
other than a vocal “Shame, Rintin!’’ is 
not in his scheme of dog-training it took 
hard work and unlimited patience to make 
the headliner we see today on the screen. 
The thrilling leaps are never forced 
—Rintintin is never pulled over cliff 
or wall by wires—and his feat of jumping 
on a galloping horse is merely an everyday 
stunt at home where he has a horse of his 
own to ride! The problem of making a 
one-man dog register devotion to a 
strange actor Duncan solved by hiding 
Rintin’s beloved squeaky ball in the actor’s 
clothing where he noses for it eagerly. 
The writer, knowing something of dogs 
and their excitability, enquired how one 
could be trained to fly at a man, appar- 
ently tear him to bits yet not hurt him. 
“Shall I show you?” asked Duncan. 
“Yes.” At a low word, “Attack!” Rin- 
tin sprang at me and, straining and 
snarling at the full limit of his leash, 
arrived within a few inches of my nose. 
Being too paralyzed to move I was still 
there when the next orders came: “Whoa!” 
and then, ‘‘Now she’s your friend.” _Im- 
mediately the bared fangs of rage changed 
into a dog’s smile and Rintin, putting both 
paws on my shoulders, licked my face! 
Training him to a harmless attack was 
made possible by use of a cloth dummy. 
The dog thus learned to seize only cloth. 
Next he was tried out with ordinary 
clothing on a figure and finally—but not 
without some cost in the nipped ears and 
scratched face of his master—learned to 
tear a white shirt to shreds and never 
even break the skin of the wearer. A 
scarf is worn round the neck of the actor 
for him to seize instead of the throat. 
Rinfintin now has a mate of his own 
and a flourishing family already being 
prepared by Duncan to follow in their dis- 
tinguished father’s paw prints. 
Marpa MackENDRICK. 
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He Tames Huskies 


ELL known to movie folk and to the lovers of winter 

sports at Truckee, California, near the Nevada line, Jim 
Fritz is the owner and trainer of many of the dogs and horses 
used in filming Far North pictures of the silver screen. 
He once owned the only team of five coal-black huskies on 
the Pacific Coast. During last winter his present team of 
huskies and malamutes took part in several screen productions, 
is well as carrying more than seven hundred passengers on 
dog-sleds at the winter sport carnival. 

Prince, the coal-black leader of this team, is three-quarters 
wolf and his gentleness is proof of his master’s control in 
training dogs. Fritz tells an interesting tale regarding him. 
On the rather momentous day when Prince, with three other 
untamed huskies arrived in Reno, Fritz was not at home. 
Hearing weird and terrific sounds issuing from the neighbor- 
hood of his front porch he hastened to the scene. Quite a 
crowd had gathered round four large crates, each crate con- 
taining a savage dog madly trying to get free. Their former 
owner had successively hired several trainers to tame these 
half-wild beasts but the last one departed when Prince care- 
lessly chewed away a portion of his arm. Thereupon the 
owner decided it was high time to part with the dogs and 
accordingly had them shipped to Fritz. The problem now 
vas to get them out of the crates and safely chained. Shorty, 
: malamute trick dog and a favorite of the trainer, tugged at 
his light chain as he eagerly watched the performance. After 
several unsuccessful attempts Fritz succeeded in reaching into 
the crate and securing Prince with a heavy chain. He then 
proceeded to tear off the top of the crate. Prince, once 
released, seemed grateful to be freed and instead of attacking 
his new owner as expected, promptly jumped upon him in a 
friendly endeavor to lick his face. Shorty, who had not 
missed a move, mistakenly supposed that his master was 
being attacked. With one leap he broke his chain, intercepted 
the strange dog and dug sharp teeth into his fore-paw. From 
that day until this the fierce husky has been gentle as the 
proverbial lamb. ‘Today he is worth a thousand dollars, 
though not valued by his owner in terms of money. He has 
won several bets for his master by performing feats of strength 
and once pulled a Ford containing a passenger for two blocks. 

Jim Fritz himself is an unknown hero of the movies, having 
loubled for many famous stars when their parts demanded 
tricky and dangerous horsemanship. Raised in the saddle, 
this bronzed Westerner trained horses in Nevada for fourteen 
years before coming to Truckee where he now maintains 
winter headquarters. Several stunt-horses are numbered 
among his mounts. ‘Togo, a trick pony, has acquired an 
enviable reputation on the screen. At present there are 
seventeen horses in the Fritz stables, all veteran movie actors. 

“T used to think horses were the most intelligent animals 
but have learned that my dogs are quicker to learn and far 
more loyal. My huskies were all regular wolves when they 
cameto me. Now they can safely be led by a child. I believe 
any animal, no matter how wwild, will respond to affection and 
kind treatment if patiently taught. But it takes perseverance, 


Prince, famous coal-black Hudson Bay husky, leading a team in winter sports in the high Sierra 


doesn’t it, old man?” asked Jim Fritz, playfully ruffling the 
shaggy coat of one of his huskies. A black tail promptly wagged 
a vigorous afhrmative. Exise A. MANNELL. 
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Jim Fritz, animal expert, owner and tamer of huskies and 


malamutes. Prince, his pal, is three-quarters wolf 


















Can the Diaz = Now Mexico is at it again. Despite the 
Method Cure ‘plendid work of restoration and pacifi- 
Sick Mexico ? cation done by Obregon, greedy and 


ambitious “generals” with no thought or 
goal except to line their own purses are endeavoring to force 
the overthrow of his government. Armed bands are taking 
possession of public buildings, confiscating and looting in 
approved bandit style; foreign capital is once more scurrying 
for cover; the mute masses are enduring the new visitation 
stoically, and at best the rebellion will be suppressed after 
the expenditure of many millions that should have been 
spent for new schools. 

Perhaps the Diaz recipe of numerous and prompt execu- 
tions is the only one that will cure Mexican rebellitis, at 
least until the mass level of intelligence has been raised high 
enough to make democratic government possible. 


U U 


America’s Good Looking at Germany, Russia, Poland, 
Fortune and Her Mexico, China, Britain, Greece, Turkey, 
Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, Serbia and 
other nations, comparing their present 
misery with conditions ten years ago, examining their pros- 
pective fate in the next ten years, we Americans have most 
excellent reason to be grateful for the width and depth of 
the protecting oceans, for 


Responsibility 
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The Friends’ Service Committee, the 
Not Make War Quaker relief organization which left 
amp Clabees imperishable monuments of gratitude in 

Poland, Austria and Russia, reported in 
November that seven million German children were receiv- 
ing neither bread nor warm meals of any kind, that the death 
rate of babies had increased twenty-one per cent, that the 
situation was growing worse hourly and that adult relief 
would probably have to be undertaken to prevent wholesale 
deaths by starvation before summer. Since then unemploy- 
ment has increased, hunger riots have become common and 
it is estimated that 20,000,000 are seriously weakened 
through semi-starvation. 

General Henry T. Allen was the commander of the 
American occupational forces in the Rhineland. He has 
accepted the chairmanship of the American Committee for 
the Relief of German Children with headquarters at 19 West 
Forty-fourth street, New York City. He has asked for 
$10,000,000 in order to keep two million children alive 
through the winter. ‘America does not make war on 
children,” General Allen remarked tersely in accepting the 
office. Five dollars, the cost of an evening’s entertainment, 
will save the life of a child. Send your check to the Com- 
m'ttee in New York or to Sunset for transmission. And do 


it today. 
U U 


America Does 





our heritage of common sense 
and for the bountiful wealth 
bestowed by nature on the 
continent we inhabit. After 
all, there is not another 
country on this globe in 
which as large a proportion 
of the population is assured 
of the necessities and enjoys 
so many of the comforts 
of life. 

But our good fortune is 
by no means all of our 
own making. Our ancestors 
were lucky in the choice of 
their location, and so far we 
have had enough sense not to 
put the jinx of imperialism 
and experimentation on our 
luck. Yet our good fortune 
should not make us con- 
ceited and callous. While 
preserving intact that which 
is ours, we should take a 
lively, sympathetic and 
active interest in the mis- 
fortunes of others. God 
knows there is occasion 
enough in the Old World 
to call for all the sympathy 








Congress Moves Its Jaws, 
But Nothing Else 


As in the last two years of 
Wilson’s administration, 
Congress is_ paralyzed. 
Neither of the two major 
parties has a clear majority; 
neither can move in any 
direction, enact any legisla- 
tion without the votes of a 
handful of insurgent senators 
and representatives. On the 
other hand, the insurgents 
can accomplish nothing 
without the support of the 
conservative majority. 
Should the Republican in- 
surgents combine with the 
Democrats and tinker radi- 
cally with the tariff, the 
railroads or taxation, Presi- 
dent Coolidge will most cer- 
tainly veto the measures 
thus presented to him for his 
political enbarrassment. 

It doesn’t matter. In fact, 
the impotence of Congress at 
the present time is a bless- 
ing. Neither Republicans 








and help we Americans can 
spare. 


nor Democrats nor Progres- 
sives have a clearly defined, 


Reynolds, in the Tacoma Ledger 


The Modern Pied Piper 
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carefully thought-out legislative 
program; they know that some- 
thing ought to be done for the 
farmer, that the transportation 
and tariff situations need action, 
but they don’t know what to do. 
Having no real remedies, it is 
best that Congress move its 
jaws and go through the 
motions of great activity until 
the masses have clearly indicated 
what they want done. 


U w 


They are not 
feeding very 
many of ’em 
in the Far West 
this winter. We are referring to 
steers being fattened for the 
market. Compared with the 
previous season, the stockraisers 
have cut down the number of 
feeders by 15 per cent and the 
Department of Agriculture be- 
lieves that the Pacific Coast may have to draw on the 
Middle West for additional beef in a few months. 

Of course the number of cattle was reduced because the 
business cid not pay. Among farmers the stockmen and 
the wheat producers have been hit hardest by the price 
decline. Both are complaining, of course, and asking for 
relief through legislation. Perhaps the experience of the 
Argentinian cattlemen with relief legislation will persuade 
their American colleagues to shun at least one form of 
governmental assistance. 

After prolonged agitation due to the distress of the beef 
producers Argentina passed a law establishing, among other 
things, a commission to fix a minimum price the packers 
were to pay for export cattle. The commission got busy 
and set the minimum price high enough to enable the pro- 
ducers to break even. But England and continental Europe 
are poor; they can’t afford to eat Argentine beef except at a 
low price. The exporting packers would not sell beef in 
Europe for less than it cost them, so they quit buying cattle 
for export altogether. 

The Argentinian decree lifting the beef price arbitrarily 
became effective October 17; immediately buying ceased 
altogether and the stockmen themselves bombarded the 
government with telegrams demanding the repeal of the 
decree. It was suspended November 7. 

Government price fixing never has and never will work. 


How to Raise 
the Price of 
Western Steers 





These are the partly hatched eggs of the giant reptile, the dinosaur, which roamed in Asia 
millions of years ago. The discovery of these eggs alone justified the Chapman 
expedition. In the eggs the skeletons of embryonic dinosaurs were found 
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In the far and lonely places there is still a little romance left, but even on the Gobi Desert 
in the heart of Asia the automobile is rapidly driving it to the mountain tops. This 
photograph shows the Roy Andrews Chapman expedition camped in Western 
Mongolia where startling archaeological discoveries were made 


There are only two ways to help the farmer: Cutting down 
production or increasing world consumption by restoring 
peace in Europe. Gray Silver, head of the Federation of 
Farm Bureaus, believes a vigorous foreign policy aiming at 
the restoration of order in the Old World will be more effec- 
tive than a reduction of the output. Obviously it is the 
saner policy. 


U U 


Shooting Gnats Los Angeles city officials appear with long 
and Letting faces and dramatically uplifted arms at the 
Wolves Escape Movie directors’ annual ball and compel 

the Thespians to cease dancing on the 
stroke of midnight. Whereupon another organization of 
movie men rushes to San Francisco and arranges to hold its 
annual ball in a locality undisturbed by midnight-closing 
ordinances. Whereupon the mayor of Los Angeles remarks 
half peevishly with a wink of his left eye that there is a way 
round the midnight ordinance—and tells how the regulation 
can be evaded! 

This eposide is on a par with the action of the Berkeley, 
California, W. C. T. U. in demanding that the regents of the 
University of California close the newly opened men’s tap 
room because this establishment, though serving only the 
softest of soft drinks, has a bar with the conventional brass 
rail so w ll-known in pre-Volstead days. 

If the unofficial guardians of 
morality would concentrate.their 
attention and efforts on the 
suppression of the dope traffic 
and the conviction of big boot- 
leggers and corrupt officials, 
they would be doing a badly 
needed work. By fussing over 
closing hours and innocuous 
brass rails they merely make 
themselves ridiculous. 


U U 
Pointing Outa While we are 
Profitable Job 0 the subject 
for W.C.T.U, ° Prohibition, 


we suggest that 
the W. C. T. U. frame and urge 
the passage of a law authorizing 
and compelling the President to 
use both the military and the 
naval establishment of the coun- 
try for the suppression of liquor 


KADcL & HERBERT 
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Perry, in the Portland Oregonian 


One Sure Thing, If Henry Goes In Somebody Won't Have 
to Worry About Campaign Funds 


smuggling. A comparatively small additional appropria- 
tion will suffice to put into service a score of destroyers 
now laid up, dozens of subchasers rusting at the wharves. 
And a month of active duty chasing rum smugglers won’t 
hurt the navy crews. It will be good practise for them. 

Secretary Mellon wants an appropriation of $40,000,000 
to build new vessels with which to patrol the whisky coast. 
That’s silly. We have hundreds of suitable vessels and 
thousands of experienced men in the Government service 
right now. Let them get busy. They will—if the W. C. 
T. U., the Anti-Saloon League and other organizations will 
get behind the move. 


U U 
TheEfficacy of W. J. Kinney, State Game Warden of 
the Far West’s Washington, recommends that the abso- 


lute protection given the remaining elk 
herds be modified and that the killing of a 
restricted number of bull elk be permitted in his state under 
stringent supervision. He makes the recommendation 
because certain elk herds have outgrown the available supply 
of forage and because death by a bullet is more merciful than 
slow starvation. Also he recommends the resumption of 
beaver trapping under strict regulation, limiting the catch 
to a certain percentage of each colony. The beaver has 
multiplied under protection until a thinning-out of his 
numbers has become desirable. 

These recommendations are an effective answer to the 
alarmist statements of Dr. Hornaday, who wants the bag 
limit reduced practically to the vanishing point because, he 
alleges, the country’s wild life is being extirpated. 


U U 


Common Sense All over the Far West stockmen are giving 
Adds 4 Cents to UP cattle and going in for sheep. The 
Price of Wool "2502 for this transfer is simple. For 
fifty years the United States has produced 
only half the amount of wool it consumed; the other half, 
roughly speaking, had to be imported. Now wool imports 
are subject to a heavy duty, enabling the wool grower to 


Game Protection 
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obtain the world price plus the amount of the tariff duty. 
Cattle imports are also dutiable, but we produce more beef 
than we can eat, hence the price is fixed by the world market 
in which the surplus must be sold. 

But the sheepmen have gone beyond the protective tariff 
in their efforts to put the business on a sound foundation. 
In Oregon 2600 of them belong to a coéperative association 
which receives the members’ wool clip, grades and scours the 
wool, sells each grade direct to the mill and remits to the 
members the full proceeds less the cost of the service. Asa 
result the members have been realizing 4 cents a pound more 
than the grower who sold his ungraded, unscoured wool to 
the country buyer. 

It pays to co6perate—when conditions are right. 


U U 


How Henry Ford Coéperation among producers can’t accom- 
Can Go broke _Plish the impossible, though. It can not, 

for instance, take 300,000 tons of raisins 
te URO TROND. «1 sell tham at a high peice wheh te 
world needs only 250,000 tons; nor can it sell prunes or 
loganberries or apples at a profit regardless of the quantity 
the grower produces. If Henry Ford’s factory suddenly 
turned out five million flivvers a year, Henry would go 
broke; sound business and common sense dictate that the 
producer should turn out no more of any given commodity 
than can be sold at a fair, reasonable profit after costs have 
been cut to the bone. 

The condition in which many of the Far Western fruit- 
marketing associations find themselves now and the causes 
which led up to these conditions are set forth in detail on 
page 20 by Alonzo E. Taylor. Dr. Taylor is the country’s 
foremost food economist and director of the Food Research 
Institute of Stanford University. What he has to say about 
cocperative production and marketing is of direct interest 
to every one making a living in the Far West. 


U U 


Some educational films made and distrib- 
uted by the United States Government 
were shown in England a few months ago. 
To see one of the films the fifteen hundred 
members of the Manchester cotton exchange dropped their 
pads, abandoned the trading posts and came over to the 


England’s Vital 
Interest in An 
American Bug 














Wahl, in the Sacramento Bee 


About the Time We Collect the Allied Debts to Us 
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Forty Chinese students at the Forest Products Laboratory of the U. Ss. Forest Service. 


China is awakening to the imperative 


need of replanting its denuded mountains not only to supply timber but to check the ravages of its 
disastrous floods. There is a lesson for the Far West in Chinese experience 


hall in a body. The film showed American methods of 
cotton production from the planting of the seed to the ship- 
ment of the bales. 

All Lancashire was tremendously interested in this film, 
more especially in that part showing the efforts of the 
Department of Agriculture to hold the boll weevil in check. 
One of the Manchester papers criticized the Department for 
its failure to compel all cotton growers to use the most 
eifective control measures because it had been demonstrated 
that fields treated with calcium arsenate supplied a far 
greater weight of cotton than untreated fields. Of course 
the British journal did not know that the Department was 
totally without authority to force any free born American 
farmer to do anything he did not want to do. 

What made the Britishers so interested in an American 
insect? The answer is simple: The boll weevil in destroying 
cotton also chewed a hole in the Britishers’ pocketbook. 
Last summer the boll weevil destroyed four million bales of 
co‘ton. As a result the price of cotton reached famine 
heights and the Lancashire mills were forced to close down 
or work half time only. 

But the boll weevil was not wholly responsible for the 
distress of the English cotton industry. For years the 
unsettled world conditions have been slowly strangling 
Lancashire’s principal business. Turkey, buying 360 million 
linear yards of Lan- 
cashire cotton goods 
in 1913, is buying 
practically none to- 
day. Exports of cot- 
ton goods to Ger- 
many decreased by 
more than forty per 


cent. China failed 
to buy. Being un- 
able to sell soya 


beans to Germany, 
it could buy only 
a small fraction of 
its former cotton- 
goods requirements. 

Under these con- 
ditions the interest 
ef Manchester in 
the effective  cal- 
cium arsenate treat- 
ment of American 
fields is easily un- 
derstood. 








hayburner. Don't you wish you were going along? 


Why There Was Albert Fall was Secretary of the Interior, 
Joy When Albert Under a barrage of criticism for his official 
Fall Resigned policies and actions. As Secretary of the 

Interior he signed leases giving a corpo- 
ration controlled by Henry F. Sinclair the right to exploit 
the oil resources of certain lands set aside for the Navy. 
For making these leases he was-severely criticized. Sinclair, 
the oil man, visited Fall at the ranch of the public official in 
New Mexico. Asa result of that visit Sinclair sent Fall six 
pedigreed cows, a registered bull and six registered pigs. 
According to the testimony before a Senate committee, Fall 
paid $1100 for the stock while Sinclair paid the freight bill 
which amounted to about $800 or $900. 

Fall had an unquestioned right to buy, Sinclair had the 
same right to sell live stock at any price mutually agreeable. 
Nevertheless the transaction—in bad taste, to say the least— 
illustrates some of the reasons why Fall’s resignation from the 
Cabinet saved the late President from serious embarrassment. 


U U 


The American Legion bases its claims for a 
of the Federal bonus on the assertion that justice demands 
‘ additional pay for those who enlisted in 
Soldier Bonus . ; - 
order to bring their compensation more 
nearly to a level with the earnings of those who stayed at 
home and drew 
down high wages in 
the shipyards and 
ammunition factor- 
ies. Therefore. the 
American Legion 
asks for “adjusted 
compensation,” 
never a bonus. 

But how about the 
adjustment of this 
Federal “adjusted 
compensation” 
among those who 
have already _ re- 
ceived a state bonus 
and those who have 
not and will not 
receive such a gift? 
Should the amount 
of the state bonus be 
deducted from the 
Federal bonus if it is 
given? Or should 


Some Problems 


KADEL & HERBERT 
Look at grandmother's happy face. She is one of a party of four women and girls 
making a leisurely trip from Seattle to San Diego in an old-fashioned 
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Reynolds, in the Tacoma Ledger 
Joy ina Graveyard 


those soldiers whose states have failed to come through get 
an extra appropriation from Uncle Sam? And shouldn’t 
there be some kind of an adjustment to allow for the different 
size of the various state bonuses? Also, is something to be 
deducted from the cash bonus of those who have received 
bonus farm land or other gratuities except cash? 

While we are adjusting, we might as well do a thorough 
job. In the Spanish War the boys had typhoid, malaria 
and fought for half the cash compensation paid in the World 
War. Justice requires not only that they receive “adjusted 
compensation” to bring their earnings to the civilian level, 
but also that they receive additional pay for the full time 
served in order to adjust their military pay to the World 
War standard. 

At the conclusion of the war England paid a soldier bonus 
of $275,000,000. Uncle Sam paid a similar bonus costing 
him just five millions less, and the states have since added a 
bonus aggregate of $380,000,000. All this of course has 
nothing to do with the half billion a year paid out in behalf 
of disabled veterans. 

If justice is the basis of the bonus claim, some tall adjus- 
ting will have to be done in order to make this justice even- 
handed. 

U U 


Anthracite or hard coal, the cleanest, most 
efficient fuel for household purposes, is a 
monopoly of Pennsylvania. ‘The supply 
is limited and closely controlled by a group 
of railways and affiliated coal companies. Anthracite prices 
have been rising constantly. The tight organization of the 
operators and miners promises still higher prices. 

Just as the anthracite miners were going back to work 
with a ten per cent increase in wages, the Bureau of Mines 
announced the discovery of a commercially feasible process 
of converting lignite into a fuel having the properties of 
anthracite. That announcement is of far more importance 
to the Northwest than a thousand prize fights or champion- 
ship baseball games, yet no one seemed to hear it. Montana 
and the Dakotas contain deposits of almost a thousand 
billion tons of lignite, a fuel so low-grade that it is almost 
useless. Canada spent a million dollars trying to find 
methods of converting lignite into real fuel. Now the U. S. 


Science Gives 
the Far West 
a Better Fuel 
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Bureau of Mines claims to have perfected a carbonization 
oven that will transform lignite into a product similar to 
hard coal at a cost low enough to make the production of 
this fuel possible on a commercial scale. If this oven really 
does the work, Pennsylvania’s monopoly wiil be broken and 
another natural resource of incalculable value will have been 
made available. 

Scientific research pays. To starve research by niggardly 
appropriations would be a penny-wise policy. 


U U 


Profits, Jails and Are we using the right strategy in the 
the Growth of | national meee against the importation 

. and use of habit-forming drugs? Dr. Lester 
the Drag Bvil Volk, Member of Congress from New 
York, declares vehemently that we are not; many other 
physicians and medical organizations agree with him. Their 
opinions, plus the discovery of processes through which 
heroin and cocaine can be made artificially out of coal tar, 
seem to make it desirable to re-examine the premises upon 
which the stringent provisions of the Harrison Narcotic Act 
are based. 

The Harrison Act is based upon the assumption that it is 
possible to shut off the narcotic supply, leaving the million 
or more addicts to be killed or cured. The law has been in 
effect for several years, but the number of drug victim: 
seems to have gone up instead of down. The profit to be 
derivea through the smuggling and the illicit sale of nar- 
cotics is so huge, the drugs are so easily hidden that the 
primary purpose of the law has been defeated. With new 
sources of synthetic narcotics almost certain to spring up, 
the fight seems hopeless. 

As a direct result of the Harrison Act the price of nar- 
cotics soared, profits increased and the addict, driven to 
desperation by his craving and the growing difficulty and 
cost of obtaining the drug, turned to crime or became a 
peddler. In order to insure his own supply, he deliberately 
set out to create new addicts as a source of personal profit, 
thus aggravating the situation. 

It seems reasonable to assume that cheap narcotics sold 
by the Government will kill the business of the drug smug- 
gler and peddler. But the sale of dope at cost will not cure 
the evil even if this sale is surrounded by drastic regulations. 
Trobably the only way to diminish addictions is through 
the establishment of large numbers of public institutions 
solely for the treatment of the drug habit, this treatment to 
be worked out by a commission of the best medical experts. 
Jail penalties, though, won’t work while an ounce of mor- 
phine mav produce a profit of a thousand dollars. 
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Talbert, in the Tacoma Times 


Now for a Clean-up 
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The Great Diamond Swindle 


ILLIAM RALSTON was 
seated in the office of the 
Bank of California, in San 
Francisco, one day late in 
1371 when two roughly dressed men 
entered and asked permission to deposit a 
valuable package for safekeeping. 
Ralston was probably the first banker 
of note to introduce the practise so widely 
advertised in recent years of making the 
head of the institution readily accessible 
to the general public. He was also most 
affable and amiable, and though the two 
men were utter strangers, they were 
eranted the desired permission. 
Reputed the greatest financier in the 
West, Ralston had not attained to this 
eminence by keeping his eyes shut. 
Everything of any consequence that 
transpired in the bank was known to 
him. Safe deposit vaults were unknown 
in the San Francisco of that day, but 
mimers and others were accustomed to 
leave gold dust, nuggets, bars of gold and 
silver and other valuables with the bank 
for safekeeping, and Ralston made it his 
business to learn what those deposits 
were. Such information ofttimes proved 
valuable. He was interested in mining, 
for instance, and in this manner he might 
acquire worth-while information of the 
location of newly found deposits of gold 
or silver. 


Baiting the Trap 


So before he left for his home that 
evening he opened the sack left by those 
men, who had looked to him like miners 
newly arrived in the city, and was aston- 
ished to find that it contained not mere 
vold or silver, but diamonds, rubies, and 
emeralds. And, strangest of all, the 
diamonds were uncut. Had they been 
cut, he might have suspected their posses- 
sors of theft. But uncut diamonds! It 
was a thing to set the romantic imagi- 
nation of the financier to rambling; for, 
like many another so-called hard-headed 
banker, Ralston was romantic. 

In the course of another day or so, 
Ralston made it his business to find out 
more about the men who had given the 
names of Philip Arnold and John Slack. 
His observant eye told him that they were 
acquainted with George D. Roberts, a 
prominent mining man, and from Roberts 
he learned that Arnold had been employed 
by him as a prospector some years before. 

A man even more prominent in the 
mining world of that day was William 
Lent, who had made a large fortune in 





By John L. Considine 


Author of : Justice in Early Nevada, etc. 


Nevada ventures and was now associated 
with Ralston in various commercial 
projects. At Ralston’s suggestion, Roberts 
introduced Arnold to Lent and the banker. 

Arnold talked fluently on bootless 
topics, but whenever the conversation 
veered toward diamonds, he closed up 
like a clam. As, for Slack, although he 
appeared to be a strong, forceful fellow, 
he then, as ever afterward, played what 
actors used to call in pre-movie days “‘a 
thinking part.” Beyond the greetings at 
meeting and parting he was never known 
to utter a word. The two, in fact, played 
well the part of simple, unlettered pros- 
pectors who, overwhelmed by the con- 
sciousness of sudden fortune, were ren- 
dered dumb at the prospect. Their minds 
seemed too obsessed by the contemplation 
of their wonderful riches to permit them 
to talk about it freely. 

Bit by bit, however, the reserve of 
Arnold melted away until finally he 
acquainted Ralston with the story of his 
discovery of a marvelous diamond field, 
where precious stones were scattered 
about like pebbles. The desert sands 
were studded with them, the crevices in 
the rocks carried them and the very ant- 
hills were crusted with the dust of 
diamonds, rubies and emeralds. 

It was a miraculous age. Ralston had 
piled up an immense fortune from the 
Comstock mines and his bank had been 
the beneficiary of the riches of Austin, 
Eureka, Treasure Hill, Mineral Hill and 
Belmont; and now, last of all, Pioche was 
pouring its millions into the lap of the 
fortunate. It seemed that all San Fran- 
cisco had to do was to rub her Aladdin’s 
lamp, when, presto! a new Nevada 
mining camp would begin to open up a 
cornucopia of gold or silver. 

To these lucky ones a shower of 
diamonds seemed not beyond the range 
of probability. Indeed, it might appear 
as a fitting capstone to the edifice of their 
cumulative successes. They had been, in 
a sense, spoiled by good fortune. One 
misadventure might have taught them to 
“stop, look and listen.”’ Not one of them 
seems to have thought even of getting a 
book on diamond-mining to learn that 
diamonds, rubies, and emeralds are never 
found in conjunction, except when 
assembled by the hand of the lapidary or 





the jeweler. Even after entering into 
a bargain with Ralston and his asso- 
ciates, Arnold proved extremely reti- 
cent, not to say secretive. He 
craftily took advantage of the manner 
in which Ralston had acquired his first 
knowledge of the diamonds and, whenever 
pressed for details, would remind the 
banker that it was he who had sought 
the acquaintanceship. This advantage, 
skilfully maintained, helped much in 
the eventual success of Arnold’s scheme. 
He was extremely vague in his hints of 
the location of the alleged diamond field, 
so much so that a number of adventurers 
who got an inkling of the discovery went 
to Arizona in quest of the place, while the 
real location of Arnold’s ground was 
somewhere in the Rocky Mountains. 


The Trap is Sprung 


Asbury Harpending, a noted adven- 
turer of that day, who, during the Civil 
war, had fitted out a privateer to sail from 
San Francisco bay under letters of marque 
from President Jefferson Davis of the 
Southern Confederacy, and who had later 
become an associate of Ralston’s, was 
in London promoting the sale of a 
mining property when he received a cable. 
from Ralston urging him to hasten back 
to California to take advantage of the 
diamond find. Harpending, who had 
been in London long enough to become 
well acquainted with a number of men 
prominent in the financial life of the city, 
was visited by Baron Rothschild, then 
head of the famous family of that name, 
who asked Harpending to send him word 
from America as to the extent of the 
development. 

Arnold and Slack departed for the 
alleged diamond fields and in the course of 
time brought back a large number of 
stones. Ralston sent them to Tiffany, in 
New York, and asked for an appraisal. 
Tiffany’s expert, it seems, made the mis- 
take of giving the value of cut stones to 
diamonds in the rough, and made an esti- 
mate of $150,000. Everybody was sur- 
prised, including, it may be assumed, 
Arnold and Slack, who had bought the 
stones for a small fraction of that amount. 

This error had a far-reaching effect. 
It not only raised the hopes of Ralston 
and his friends, but it profoundly influ- 
enced the decisions of Henry Janin, whom 
they now sent to examine the supposed 
diamond fields. Janin, a San Francisco 
mining engineer, had the reputation of 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Have Youa School Nurse in Your City? 


Codferation Between Teacher, Nurse and Home is Needed 
to Correct Juvenile Defects 


HE school nurse is a highly 

trained expert whose sole busi- 

ness for eight hours a day—in 

the school and in the home—is 
to promote the physical welfare of the 
child. 

Are we as teachers, 
principals, parents and 
physicians using to the 
full the capacity of the 
school nurse for safe- 
guarding the health of 
our children, or are we, 
through our lack of co- 
operation making of her 
a mere human machine 
for the detecting and 
reporting of disease? 

Until very recently the 
school nurse came to 
her work from the nurses’ 
training school, from 
private practise or from 
institutional work with- 
out training for leader- 
ship and initiative and 
without a grasp of the 
complex community and 
school problems. She 
had all this to learn on 
the job and Oh! how she 
needed the help of sym- 
pathetic team work with 
the teacher, the princi- 
pal, the physician and 
the home. 

Today we are trying to give just the 
background and field experience the 
school nurse needs in our schools for 
public health nursing connected with our 
universities—a year’s course open to all 
graduates of nurses’ training schools. But, 
whether your school nurse has come 
through the school of “experience on the 
job” or through the university, she has a 
real contribution to make to the health 
program of your school. Her mornings 
are given to work in the school, her 
afternoons to visits in the home so that 
she forms the only direct link between the 
school and home. She also connects both 
the school and the home with the phy- 
sician and the clinic. 


Intelligent Team Work 


For example, a teacher is having 
trouble with a boy over problems both 
of work and discipline. One day, be- 
cause he sits by chance on a front seat, 
she discovers that the boy had all this 
time been unable to see the blackboard 
from his seat in the rear of the room. The 
teacher has the boy report to the school 
nurse who, with the help of her reading 
tests, finds that he needs glasses. A note 
is sent to the boy’s home asking that he 
be examined by an oculist or, if the family 
income prohibits this, at an eye clinic. 
A personal visit follows the note; in fact 
the nurse visits the home as often as is 
necessary to persuade the family to give 


By Edith S. Bryan 


Director, School of Public Health Nursing. 
University of California 





Every health survey that is made in our schools today reveals an amazingly 
large group of children who are seriously handicapped in mental and 
physical development because of remediable physical defects 


the required treatment. There are many 
cases on record in our courts which show 
that juvenile delinquency can be traced to 
failure in school work due to the lack of 
glasses. 

This is but one example out of many 
pointing to the wisdom of reporting to the 
school nurse every child who shows any 
deviation from the normal either in con- 
duct or work. For although the nurse 
does not attempt to make the so-called 
physical examination of the physician, 
she is trained to detect the first signs of 
physical disturbance and to procure for 
the child the proper medical care. And 
yet, unless the teacher is on the lookout 
for the first evidence of physical defect in 
her pupils—a condition that often first 
shows itself in poor school work, in ner- 
vousness or other unusual conduct—the 
school nurse either loses much precious 
time or even fails to reach the child at all. 
Every health survey that is made in our 
schools today reveals an amazingly large 
group of children who are seriously handi- 
capped in mental and physical develop- 
ment because of remediable physical 
defects. And yet intelligent team work 


between class room teacher and school 
nurse in the primary grades would result 
in a school population in our upper grades 
practically free of such common defects 
as eye-strain, uncared-for infections of the 
ear, dirty or unfilled teeth, diseased or 
enlarged tonsils and adenoids, defects of 


posture, chronic anemia and malnutr:- 
tion. Yet statistics show that such 
defects increase with each grade. 

It is true that we have not enough 
school physicians nor enough nurses 
to meet the health needs 
of our school children, 
but until the teachin, 
staff makes full use cf 
the existing service ther~ 
is little hope of educat- 
ing boards of educatio. 
and the public at larg 
to the need of spendin; 
money for additionai 
school doctors and 
nurses. Undoubtedly the 
time is coming when « 
school with a population 
of 900 to 1000 children 
will have the full-time 
services of one nurse. 

For another example 
of necessary team work 
between the nurse and 
the teacher, consider the 
difficult problem of effec- 
tive quarantine for the 
common “catching dis- 
eases” of childhood. The 
such cases from the 
school, but we have to 
depend entirely upon 
public opinion to secure 
adequate ens in 
the home. Even in the so-called 1 
telligent home it is a common occur- 
rence to find a child with whooping cough 
or a light case of chicken pox out on the 
street with other children ten minutes 
after the doctor has diagnosed the case, 
or to find other children in the sick 
room. This is due more to ignorance than 
to carelessness. For the majority of 
mothers still do not know what serious 
after effects may follow even a light case 
of one of these infections. Mothers still 
believe that all children must “catch 
them” and the earlier the better. Or they 
do not understand the danger point of 
infection for each disease. But the school 
nurse in the home and the teacher in the 
class room can give the necessary facts 
and can help to create a public opinion 
that will make the keeping of quarantine 
a matter of personal honor and of civic 
duty. 


Teacher, Nurse and Mother 


Then there are the problems involved 
in adequate follow-up work for children 
after the recovery from these diseases. 
In how many schools today do the 
teachers, the school nurse and mother 
together watch over the mental and 
physical progress of pupils who have had 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, whooping cough 
and measles? For two years after such 
an attack the slightest departure from the 
normal should be reported by the school 
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nurse in order to prevent the development 
of such secondary effects as weakened 
eyesight, infections of the ear, deformities 
of the bony structure, malnutrition and 
many other evils. 

The teacher often feels handicapped in 
her health teaching and in her work to 
bring up the weight of individual children 
because of lack of training in physiology 
and hygiene. Or she needs to know about 
the home conditions of the child and of 
neighborhood conditions that affect a 
whole group of children. The school 
nurse, through her experience in the home 
and neighborhood, is well equipped to 
assist the teacher in these matters. The 


Have Ycu a School Nurse in Your City? 


nurse also needs to consult the teacher 
about a given child’s work and conduct in 
the classroom in order to impress upon 
the child or the home the need of some 
kind of correctional work. Thus the 
teacher and the nurse can give each other 
mutual technical help and codperation. 
In the classroom program for health 
teaching the school nurse can take a most 
constructive part. Often her visits to the 
classroom provide for both the teacher 
and the children that absolute essential of 
creative effort—a receptive audience. Or, 
upon request, she may even play the part 
of teacher, drawing upon her professional 
experience to illustrate some point. 
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If you are a parent seeking to train 
your child in the practise of health habits, 
consult your school nurse for helpful 
advice and secure her codperation in 
influencing your child in the school. 

f you are a physician working on a 
case for which you need information or 
cooperation from the school, work through 
the school nurse. 

If you are a principal, let the school 
nurse help you awaken and keep alive the 
children’s and teachers’ interest in the 
practise of health habits. 

If you are a teacher, appreciate and 
welcome in the school nurse the codper- 
ation of a willing and able co-worker. 





The Growing Importance of the Nurse 


j HE child, the school and the 
home have no more gallant 
friend than the school nurse. 
For their good she gives her- 

self, heart, soul and brain—a pioneer 
fighting prejudice and indifference to 
win a square deal physically for every 
child in her care. Like the overworked 
country doctor her tasks are never finished 
and she spends herself without stint 
making visits in the home early and late, 
out in all weather and in all hours working 
for Child Health. 

Letters from country nurses doing rural 
work read like records of pioneer days. 
These nurses are bravely struggling to 
raise standards of living through personal 
visits to the home and through stimu- 
lating health teaching in the schools. 
They are helping thousands of children to 
freedom from physical defects. In the 
rural regions of the Far West, isolated 
from clinic and hospital facilities and from 
specialists, including the dentist, the mere 
railroad journey involved in_ getting 
Johnny’s glasses or having Mary’s teeth 
filled, is an engineering job in itself. 


The Rural School Nurse 


Some of the best health teaching done 
in the West today is found in our rural 
schools and in almost every case can be 
traced to the inspired leadership of a 
school nurse. In these rural schools, nour- 
ishing hot lunches have replaced the cold 
and too often unnourishing lunch from the 
tin dinner pail. Milk is brought from home 
for the mid-morning lunch. Boys and 
girls are keeping their own growth records 
with the help of scales as eagerly as their 
parents keep the records of prize cows and 
chickens. This “Health First” effort of 
the school nurse reaches from the school 
to the ranch itself. Where formerly every 
drop of milk went to the nearby creamery, 
a generous supply is now kept for the 
children. Green vegetable gardens are 
now planted for the rancher’s table and 
even the frying pan and the closed window 
at night are retreating before the persua- 
sive teaching of the school nurse. 

But our rural communities have not yet 
sufficiently awakened to the community 
need for public health nursing to vote the 
necessary funds for this service. Nurses 


are asked to cover impossibly large areas 


By Lucy Wood Collier 


Associate Director Health Education Division 


American Child Health Association 


and to perform the work of both school 
nurse and district nurse. Often the nurse 
is not even provided with a car, but must 
waste precious time waiting for a pickup 
on the mail bus. 

At Mansfield, Ohio, a Normal School 
course in health education is being con- 
ducted by the Child Health Demon- 
stration under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Child Health Association. Con- 
spicuous among the students—because of 
their trim uniform—are the rural school 
nurses. In the West the schools of Public 
Health Nursing at the University of 
Oregon and the University of California 
are both training graduate nurses for 
rural and city school work in modern 
methods of Health Teaching. 

The nurses at the California school 
have a remarkable opportunity for field 
work in that they are made responsible 
for all the school nursing work of the 
Berkeley schools. Miss Edith Bryan, 
the Director of the California school, has 
developed a most practical health pro- 
tective measure for the Berkeley school 
child. As Miss Bryan has explained in 
the accompanying article, it is most 
necessary to keep the child under careful 
observation for two years after an attack 
of diphtheria, scarlet fever, etc. In 
accomplishing this in the Berkeley schools 
every child’s health record is flagged in 
the files with red for a two-year period 
after such an illness. During these two 
years the teacher and the mother are 
asked to report any mental or physical 
deviation from the normal to the school 
nurse so that immediate preventive treat- 
ment may be given. This method has 
proved to be most practical in safeguarding 
the child from the serious aftermath of 
certain diseases. As far as the writer 
knows, Berkeley children are the only 
ones in the country so protected. 

In Fargo, North Dakota, under the 
leadership of the Second Child Health 
Demonstration of the American Child 
Health Association, the school nurses are 
raging a relentless warfare on the common 


colds. Miss Maud _ Brown, the 

Director of Health Education of the 

Demonstration, is convinced that 

the common cold must and can be 

banished from the Fargo schools. 

She knows how colds pull down 
weights and play havoc with classroom 
work, so the nurses have been given legal 
backing by the board of health to exclude 
all children with colds from school and 
are successfully educating the teacher to 
report to the school nurse all children with 
coughs and running noses. 


What One Nurse Did 


There was a time when a physician 
looked upon the trained nurse as a superior 
type of servant capable only of following 
his orders to the letter. But the oppor- 
tunities for service offered by the nursing 
field drew into its ranks women of superior 
character and ability. Brought into daily, - 
hourly contact with the human suffering 
due to society’s failure to practise the laws 
of personal and public health, the nurse 
became the most ardent public health 
worker. Out of her ranks have risen 
leaders of administrative ability. Con- 
spicuous among such leaders is the woman 
who made the first successful demand for 
training the child in the schools in the | 
practise of health habits—Sally Lucas 
Jean, director of the former Child Health 
organization of America and now director 
of the Health Education Division of the 
American Child Health Association. 

Miss Jean’s career as a nurse has been 
most colorful and varied. In private 
practise she became a school nurse for 
nervous cases, working with patients of 
such a well-known physician as Dr. Weir 
Mitchell. Here she had ample oppor- 
tunity to know of the suffering following 
the failure to practise the right mental 
and physical habits.» Convinced that 
adult health must be safeguarded in child- 
hood, Miss Jean entered the school nurse 
field in order to discover how the -public 
school can train all children in the ways of 
healthy living. Through the interest of 
Dr. Welsh of the John Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Miss Jean was given an opportunity 
to make an intensive health study in a 
large public school in one of the foreign- 
born districts of Baltimore. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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O you recall**The Face of Buddha,” 

that yarn of a lovely Malayan 

girl whose father sold her to a 

white trader on the theory that 
“only an oyster fathers a pearl without 
profit?” We published the story last May 
and now again we present Dale Collins, 
its author, in a poignant tale of white 
folks in the Sunda Islands, “The Road to 
Paradise” in this number. 

The author’s portrait is alongside these 
lines of introduction, taken in the com- 
pany of certain descendants of the first 
families of Australia. Dale Collins, himself, 
is Australian born. He had been learning 
life as it is lived at Syd- 








think that a young man who can make his 
characters talk so easily has an open road 
ahead? 

But it is not likely that Donald Carr 
will ever keep his eyes lowered to the pav- 
ing of the road. Dale Collins is “‘in love 
with life,” which we are inclined to in- 
terpret as “in love with living.” Hew 
much of his living will get into his work 
we have yet to see. Young Carr gets rare 
entertainment out of watching the pro- 
cession of life go by. He has not seen as 
yet a very long parade, it is true, but al- 
ready the figures marching by him are 
beginning to be transferred to the pages 


| ACROSS THE EDITOR'S DESK 
D 





ney by working as a 
special writer for news- 
papers there and inci- 
dentally contributing 
verse and stories when 
he “joined up” with 
Albert Y. Gowen’s 
world-encircling motor 
yacht Speejacks and 
“went round” in her. 
The story of the trip is 
told in his “Sea Tracks 
of the Speejacks.” 
“T’m now in London” 
he writes in his latest 
letter, “making the 
leasant discovery that 
ie sell all the fiction 
I can turn out and make 
a decent living thereby. 
I intend to roam some 
more, want to see the 
States, am very much 
in love with life and 
will probably go a long 
way further before I’m 
through with it. I have 
plenty of time yet.” 


Plenty of Time Yet 


Can you think of 
anything better than youth when it is very 
much in love with life, gifted with con- 
structive imagination and keen to create, 
and finding that it can sell all the stories 
it can write and thus make a decent living 
thereby? If you know of anything nicer 
than that, please write at once and let us 
have full particulars, that we may pass 
them across this desk to an eager public. 

This number of SuNSET presents an- 
other of Fortune’s favorites who has every 
right to expect “to go a long way further 
before he is through with it.” Donald 
Carr is hardly more than a youngster, 
really. His story in this number, “The 
Glorious Flop,” reflects adolescence under 
the immediate spell of Hollywood. So 
many of our readers, although geographi- 
cally remote from Hollywood, are under 
the spell of that City of Magic (never 
mind its being Black Magic at times), 
that we feel sure this close-up story will 
be enjoyed. While reading it, just note 
the briskness of the dialogue. Don’t you 








Dale Collins, author of “The Road to Paradise’ in this number. 
other gentlemen with me in this picture,” Collins explains, “are Australian 
aborigines and their decoration is carried out in tufts of wild cotton 


attached to their skins with their own blood” 


of fiction—not bodily, of course, but as 
material for the artist. Having set his 
hand to this job of fiction writing, those 
who know him say that Carr is bound to 
win. “Why,” said one to whom we were 
talking about “Old Horses,” Carr’s story 
in last month’s number, “that boy seems 
able to tackle whatever lies nearest at 
hand and get all there is out of it. When 
his folks first started their little ranch he 
took charge of the pigs and got a great 
thrill out of being a scientific pigster. 
Whether it was learning to swim, pitch 
horseshoes, play pool or the banjo, he 
started out in his usual deadly methodi- 
cal way to master it. He has no end of 
stick-to-it-iveness; he sets himself a daily 
routine and follows it like a railway train 
schedule.” 


Easy Money 


Stewart Edward White, for example, is 
a veteran at such a literary train schedule. 
But when White was Carr’s age the con- 
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ditions of the literary market were differ- 
ent. When the author of “The Western 
ers” was looking ahead, twenty years ago, 
down the long road on which Donald Carr 
has set methodical foot, he found no 
such market for fiction as exists for th 
* beginner today. In White’s youth a story 
had to be well written, even carefull; 
written, in addition to being well and care 
fully plotted. Does any one say that to- 
day’s market insists upon the first twé 
qualities? Isn’t it true that so many edi- 
torial hands are stretched out for the 
work of real story-tellers that mere in- 
vention will readily land the product 
somewhere without th« 
necessity for either art 
or care in the writing! 


Modern Methods 


Now and then it 
comes to our notice 
that a story declined 
by Sunset has been ac- 
cepted elsewhere. The 
author, of course, is 
happily conscious oi 
vindication—SUNSE1 
was wrong about his 
story, for has it not 
been sold, and in the 
East, at that? We can’t 
undertake to argue 
with any successful au- 
thor; we must just keep 
on clinging to a few 
standards, sailing under 
a canvas fairly torn to 
shreds by the winds of 
competitive demand. 
There was once a fic- 
tion writer who prom- 
ised to send to this desk 
three stories upon 
which he was working. 
He said he had the 
rough draft of the tales 
: but he had yet to go over them, polish and 
prune them to the shape he knew was 
right. We had used many of his stories, for 
they had not only good plots but good 
workmanship—clearness of development 
and absence of unnecessary words. Of 
course, that means “‘infinite pains.”’ When 
the stories failed to appear we asked him 
about them. “TI’ll make a full confession”’ 
he said. “I couldn’t get down to work on 
them so finally I sent them to a big Eastern 
magazine, just as they were, in the rough, as 
an experiment, and the editor took them.” 


Here's Hoping 


Here, then, are Dale Collins and Donald 
Carr, heading down the long road of suc- 
cessful story-writing. Collins makes the 
pleasant discovery that he can sell all the 
stories he can turn out. Carr can get all 
there is out of anything he tackles. How 
far along the road will they carry their 
standards, their ideals? Let us watch 
their careers. 


“The 
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Thousands have wanted this kind of an 
automobile—a good six, with a closed body, 
at a low price. There have been plenty of 
sixes, plenty of closed cars, and plenty of 
low prices, but, until now, no combination 
of all three. 


Now Oldsmobile, with General Motors, has 
created this kind of a car—Oldsmobile 
utilizing its twenty-six years’ experience in 
quality-car manufacture and the facilities of 
its immense modern plants; General Motors 
contributing through its vast resources, 
experimental laboratories and great purchas- 
ing power. The result is one of the most 
remarkable automobile values in the history 
of the industry. 


The Coupe is a typical example. You will 
enthuse over its six-cylinder flexibility, 
smoothness and economy. Its Fisher-built 
body represents an achievement in fine 
closed-car construction, and is replete with 
every refinement and nicety of equipment. 


Its sterling chassis is distinguished by such 
high-grade features as Delco ignition and 


Borg & Beck clutch. 


If you’ve wanted a good, six-cylinder, closed 
car at a low price, the new Oldsmobile Six 
Coupe is the car you should own. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICH. 


NY EOC EI ty say 
~e 


cA Fine Closed Six-with Fisher Foay~ | 
at Open Car Cost ~= 






OLDS MOBILE - SIX 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 5 
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eS OLD: 


f-o.b. Lansing, Mich. 


Touring Car - -%750 
Roadster- - - 750 
Sport Touring - 885 
Cab - - - - 955 / 
Sedan - - - 1095 


The G.M. A.C. extended 
payment plan makes 
buying easy. All prices H 
f.o.b. Lansing. Tax and : 

Spare tire extra. 
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Debt of the Desert 


was confident he could lay a finger on the 
source of the liquor supply. 

“On the other hand,” the agent con- 
tinued, “the old fellow promised me that 
if I’d let him alone he’d not give a drop of 
his stuff away to either red man or white, 
and that he’d behave himself like a big 
chief should. He’s kept his word; and as 
the department expects us to use a certain 
amount of discretion in dealing with our 
charges, I’ve winked at the matter. Of 
course it’s a serious offense to sell or give 
liquor to an Indian, and if I should learn 
who the guilty party is I'll sure take 
action.” 

Urged to remain overnight, Bruce gave 
in. It was practically a day’s ride to 
Pinalefo City, and eager as he was to get 
back to the mine after his fortnight of 
absence, he realized that his powers of 
endurance had a limit, and that a night of 
sound rest was advisable. A supper of 
bacon and frijoles followed, after which 
he joined his host on the tiny porch at 
the front of the sub-agency building. 

Mulling over the new angle of his prob- 
lem, smoking and conversing with his 
host, Bruce sat and watched the purple 
shadows creep over the valley. 


IX 


THE sun had not yet peeped over the 
bluff shoulder of Gila Peak when 
Bruce climbed his horse and waved a fare- 
well to the Government man. And the 
same day’s sun had not yet dipped behind 
the blue-gray Caliuro Range when he 
rode up to the Little Queen corral and 
flung the reins of the hard-ridden horse to 
a bobbing and grinning Mexican. 

“‘What’s new, since I’ve been away?” he 
asked the bookkeeper a few moments 
later. 

“Nothing startling—except Fred Street 
ee a week ago after raisin’ par- 
ticular Old Ned at the Magnolia.” 

“So?” Bruce looked. his disappoint- 
ment. He had hoped that the last fling 
of the son of his friend had marked the end 
of the wild-oat period. ; 

“Yep,” the bookkeeper said, rubbing 
his glasses, “Fred rode to town from 
Cactus Bend, left his horse at O. K. 
Corral, and nobody’s seen him since 

’ ” 
except Black Ben’s crowd. 

“Maybe he’s over at the Magnolia 
now,” Bruce ventured. He hopped down 
from the stool he had appropriated. 

“But he isn’t,” the other continued 
with asmile rather grim. “His dad saw to 
that three-four days ago. It leaked out 
that Fred was so drunk he couldn’t tell a 
blue chip from a white one. Some said he 
busted the roulette wheel by jumpin’ on 
it. His sisters tried to keep the old man 
from doing anything violent, but Jim had 
an idea Fred was still on the premises, and 
he buckled on two guns and went through 
the joint. According to all accounts there 
wasn’t any gun play, and Black Ben 
acted mighty oily and polite.” 

“And who saw Fred last?” Bruce began 
mechanically the making of a cigarette. 

The clerk shrugged his round shoulders. 
“Nobody’s seen hide or hair of him for a 
week. His horse is still over at the O. K.” 

Troubled by the new sorrow that had 





(Continued from page 34) 


come to his friends, Bruce left the office 
and hunted up the assayer and the 
superintendent. They had but little to 
add to the bookkeeper’s account of the 
disappearance. The ore in the south 
heading was getting better and better. 
No fresh hostilities had been offered by 
the Four-C crowd. Bruce questioned and 
listened until the blowing of the supper- 
horn summoned the staff to mess. 

Engaged next morning in checking up 
ore returns and bank balances, calculating 
the sum needed for the payroll, Bruce 
learned by noon that the September out- 
lay would wipe out practically every 
dollar banked to the credit of the Little 
Queen. And, although the dump-piles 
at the shaft-head and near the smelter 
represented a comfortable fortune, they 
were as white elephants on his hands. 
The coal burned in reducing the ore to 
matte, the long and expensive haul by 
mule-teams to the rail-head, constituted 
overhead costs which, added to the pay- 
roll, interest, timbering, powder and other 
supplies, ate up every penny of profit. 

Now Bruce. calculated: the probable 
returns for October. From the total, 
allowing a reasonable margin for the 
increased richness of the ore, he deducted 
the inevitable overhead, and found that 
the balance, after meeting certain notes 
due on machinery, would not suffice for 
the pared down payroll. He would have 
to dip heavily into the twenty thousand 
deposited by Jim Street. In the mean- 
time, it cheered him to think some way 
might be found to induce Big Cartridge to 
sign the agreement. 

Jotting down a few figures for future 
reference, Bruce ate a hasty lunch and set 
out for the Cactus Bend homestead. He 
felt the necessity of acquainting Jim 
Street with the result of his latest travels, 
and obtaining the old stockman’s advice 
about the best way to handle Big: Cart- 
ridge. 

‘The rangy bay beneath him covered the 
twelve miles to the Street ranch in a little 
more than an hour. 

No one was in sight as he approached 
the ranch-house, but shortly after he 
knocked at the screen door Ruth came and 
greeted him in a manner unlike her usual 
dimpled unreserve. There were purplish 
crescents underneath her violet eyes that 
spoke only too plainly of tears and worry; 
she seemed older and more staid since 
Bruce had last seen her a little more than 
a fortnight before. 

“‘Where’s your. father?” he .asked, 
releasing her hand and peering behind 
her in hope of seeing Martha. 

“Down in the branding-pen tinkering 
with some new irons. Any news of—of 
Fred?” 

Bruce shook his head. “TI just got back 
last night and heard for the first time 
about his going away. I’m sorry, Ruthie; 
but let’s hope he’ll turn up shortly. I feel 
that everything’ll come out all right with 
him. Where’s Martha?” 

“She went off riding just after dinner. 
Said she might come back by the way of 
town to see if there was any news.” 


Bruce clapped his Stetson on his head 
and made his way toward a cluster of 
sheds near the main corral, a hundred 
yards distant. In one of them he came 
upon Jim Street, busy over an anvil, 
a saddle-colored Mexican turning the 
blower-handle of a portable forge for him 

Quiet and taciturn, the old Texan shook 
hands with his friend and motioned th: 
Mexican to cease his labors. It seemed t« 
Bruce that new and deep lines had bee: 
graven on the face of the rancher, tha 
the familiar furrows on the weather 
bronzed countenance had somehow altered 
strangely since he had last seen him. 

Bruce squatted on a sack of charcoal 1 
a corner of the open shed, and with scan 
preamble, plunged into his story. 

Jim Street listened attentively while h« 
told of his fruitless visits to Tucson 
Phoenix, and Prescott. He brightened uy 
a little when Bruce told of the conditiona! 
offer of the kindly disposed managing 
director of the El Paso smelting concern, 
the letter to the Senator, of the develop: 
ments attending the visit to Washington 

But when his friend came to tell of the 
side trip to the Silver Springs sub-agency, 
of his reception by Big Cartridge and his 
suspicions as to the source of the liquor 
ration, Jim Street banged his hammer on 
the anvil and swore a rousing oath. 

“Aint the least doubt in the world but 
Boyd Thurber’s keepin’ that Indian in 
liquor,” he thundered. ‘And he’s workin’ 
it clever—not givin’ him enough to kill 
him, so he’d have a strange chief to deal 
with, but just enough to keep him under 
his thumb.” 


LONG silence ensued. The old man 

pondered, his steel-gray eyes staring 
out over his mortgaged lands. Bruce sat 
fingering the slip of paper on which he had 
jotted down the approximate financial 
standing of the Little Queen. Not caring 
to interrupt the rancher’s train of thought, 
he waited a moment fitting to introduce 
the matter of the October pay-roll. 

“T reckon I’ve got a way to nail this Big 
Cartridge business,” Street said at length. 
He tossed his hammer upon a heap of 
branding-irons and gave some orders in 
Spanish to the man lolling in front of the 
shed. The Mexican moved off. 

“You say the chief rides after his nose- 
paint every Saturday?” Street asked. 

“As regular as a clock—according to 
the agent. Leaves his hut about sunrise; 
gets back about mid-afternoon.” 

“Today’s Thursday,” the old man 
mused aloud; “‘we’ve got plenty of time. 
I’ve sent Manuel out to pick up Kalakan 
and Cuckoo, the two swiftest hosses in 
these parts. Reckon we’ll learn somethin’ 
Saturday. I’ll take Manuel along, and a 
telescope. We'll trail the chief out of the 
Springs, wait till he passes over the first 
rise, and then ride up to a point where we 
can use the telescope till he gets over the 
next sise. He’ll have the glass on him 
most of the time.” 

Further matters were discussed, and 
Bruce spoke of the probable need of using 
some of the emergency fund raised and 
deposited by Street. 

(Continued on page 81) 
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The Courage of Kenau 


Her wide wings beat the air until the 
water was skittered with little wavelets 
under the sudden breeze, yet so heavy 
was the fish that she could rise but slowly. 
Up she went, however, the trolling-line 
trailing after. “You nervy devil!” cried 
the man, watching her awestruck. Kenau 
himself bent forward, tense with excite- 
ment. 

Suddenly the man awoke and 
“thumbed” the spinning reel—too hard. 
There came a sharp tug that all but threw 
the eagle off her balance—the hook tore 
loose. She had the fish, and was free! 

The man picked up the rifle, but again 
hesitated. He saw that the mother eagle 
was headed for her nest, but so ponderous 
was the weight dragging her down that 
she would never reach her goal without a 
halt. Already she was dropping lower and 
lower; she would alight on the beach. 

She struck heavily at the edge of a 
salal thicket, and sat there moveless for 
a moment, jealously clutching the salmon 
although her wings drooped with exhaus- 
tion. Then she began tearing at the fish, 
reducing it to portions she could carry to 
her young. As she worked, the man 
backing the boat toward her saw through 
an opening in the thicket a quick move- 
ment. Something tawny and flat-sided 
was creeping toward the mother eagle and 
her prize. The scent of fresh fish carries 
far among the carnivore, and the female 
cougar was hungry. 

It happened the next second. So 
abruptly as almost to defy the eye to 
follow, the cougar leaped; but a fleeting 
instant was all the time the eagle needed. 
She bounded upward with a scream of 
rage, just as the cougar landed on the fish 
—and as instantly struck, her razor-sharp 
beak and strong talons cutting like a knife 
through the loose skin back of the great 
cat’s ears. 

Like lightning the cougar’s paw reached 
upward, but the eagle was not there. 
With an explosive snarl, for the wound 
was maddening, the cat reared on hind 
legs and dealt blow after blow at the 
vengeful bird who feinted, ducked and 
drove in, a terrible adversary for all her 
size. Half blinded by the flailing of the 
eagle’s wings, stubbornly determined to 


(Continued from page 19) 


fight it out the cougar battled on. It was 
unbelievable that she could be worsted 
by a mere bird. Time after time she all 
but delivered the death blow; the sand 
became littered with feathers, but there 
was no cessation in the struggle. 

Scarce a hundred yards distant, partly 
hidden by the thicket, unnoticed by the 
fighting pair, the man sat as though in a 
trance, knowing that he was witnessing a 
sight he could not hope to see again. One 
moment angered at the boldness of the 
mother eagle in stealing his fish, he was 
now silently urging her on. 

Suddenly he thought of Kenau, who 
sat half poised, wings outspread, beak 
opened and yearning to join the fray. 
With a quick movement the man threw 
off his coat and clapped it over the crouch- 
ing bird. Then he whipped out his 
knife, cut the rope that bound the king’s 
legs, and jerked away the coat. 

“Go to it, boy!” he urged. “She needs 
you.” 

For an instant the great bird sat as 
though uncomprehending. Then he gin- 
gerly lifted one foot. Wonder of wonders! 
he was free. With a tremendous wing- 
stroke that shot him upward as though 
from a catapult, he was off. 

His mate saw him coming, and the 
sight gave her new courage. Likewise the 
cougar marked him, plainly in uneasiness. 
She charged the wheeling mother eagle, 
seized the salmon and sought to flee. 

But she was not to go scathless. Some- 
thing smote her at the base of the skull, all 
but dazing her; heavy wings bludgeoned 
her right and left; she was set upon, torn, 
gashed—and she dropped the fish to turn 
and fight. 

Now her attack was fury itself, every 
effort calculated, and the eagle pair found 
her a demon personified. Rearing, she 
fought like the most skilful of boxers, 
exchanging blow for blow, always guard- 
ing her eyes—focal point of the birds’ 
attack—and never giving ground. From 
a rout the battle was turning rapidly into 
victory for the cougar. 

Kenau redoubled his efforts, and the 
onslaught of his mate became as nothing 


to his hurtling charges. No two men 
could have faced him in that moment. 
Her pelt ripped with a dozen wounds, the 
cougar fought blindly on. 

At last she tried strategy; once she 
could kill the big male bird she could make 
her escape. She dropped flat, just as 
Kenau swung at her. The instant he was 
within reach she sprang upward, fore- 
paws clutching. He saw her craft, ye 
despite his agility—nothing, it seemed, 
could match his flashing shifts and turns 
—the momentum of his charge was too 
great. Though he banked sharply his 
weight carried him on. The left forepay 
swung at him for the killing stroke—bu: 
faltered, dropped. With a_ vindictiv: 
snarl, the tawny body of the killer wen: 
limp at the moment there came t 
Kenau’s ears a bitter, clapping repor: 
like the vicious snap which follows th« 
passage of a nearby lightning-bolt. 

In the boat the man nervously worked 
the lever of his rifle, slipping a fresh cart- 
ridge into the barrel. But it was not 
needed; the single shot had gone true. 

“A cougar pelt’s all the trophy I want 
anyway, ’ he told himself. 


ROM the aerie the world seemed 

peaceful once more; the affairs of life 
as placid as Opalo Cove itself. Kenau sat 
on his watch-tower; his mate busily fed 
the ravenous eaglets fragments of fresh: 
salmon. 

The cougar was no longer a source of 
worry (the eagles were quite sure they had 
slain the outlaw themselves, although it 
did seem a bit puzzling). The man was 
striking his tent, preparing to leave. 
There was even reason to hope that the 
ospreys would return, or another pair of 
the industrious fishermen would choose 
the Cove for their home. From the tree- 
tops the crows noisily commented on the 
exciting events of the day, and the burden 
of their discussion seemed to be that a 
king had regained his kingdom. 


This is the fourth story in the new ‘‘ Fight- 
ing Hearts of the Wild’’ series that Mr. 
Gilbert is writing for SUNSET. The fifth 
will appear in an early issue. 

—The Editors. 





The Great Diamond Swindle 


having reported on six hundred mines and 
mining prospects without ever having 
brought a dollar’s loss to his employers. 
He was considered the leading expert of 
the United States on precious metal 

roperties. But he met his metallurgical 
Wasatloo at the hands of the plotters, 
Arnold and Slack. 

Leaving the Union Pacific railroad at 
Rawlings, Wyoming, and guided by the 
crooked twain, Janin, Harpending and a 
number of others journeyed for day after 
day until they arrived on the sought-for 
grounds. Harpending fancied that Arnold 
led them a devious trail, and thought one 
day after arriving at the diamond fields 





(Continued from page 49) 


that he heard the whistle of a locomotive, 
when they ought to have been hundreds 
of miles from a railroad, but Arnold, with 
the self-possession that never deserted 
him, merely smiled and intimated that 
Harpending’s imagination was at work. 

Another harvest of diamonds, rubies 
and emeralds was the result of the party’s 
quest. Janin and Harpending proceeded 
to New York and had the new crop valued 
by Tiffany. They had estimated the lot 
at $20,000 and were taken down a peg 
when the jeweler placed a value of about 
$8000 upon the stones. But this was 


merely a passing emotion. Hopes were 
higher than ever, for Janin’s report 
declared that twenty common laborers 
could wash out one million dollars’ worth 
of diamonds from the new fields every 
month. The only depressing feature of 
his report was a suggestion that the 
immense profusion of gems to be found 
there might cause a heavy slump in the 
market. 

General McClelland, commander of the 
Army of the Potomac in the Civil War 
and contender against Abraham Lincoln 
for the presidency of the United States 
in 1864, and Samuel Barlow, one of the 
leaders of the New York bar, had become 
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All motor oils deposit some carbonaceous 
residue, known as “‘carbon.’’ No oil does 
otherwise. 

But there are two kinds of ‘‘carbon.”’ 
That from some oils attaches to piston heads, 
spark plugs, and valves. It becomes hard 
and flint-like. And it stays. 

Chisels are required to remove it or acety- 
lene torches to burn it off. It is hard 
enough to score cylinder walls. 


Causes Four Motor 
Troubles 


This hard “carbon” acts as an abrasive, 
wearing cylinder walls, piston rings, bear- 
ings, etc. 

Parts of it often become incandescent, 
causing “knocking”’ due to pre-ignition. 

Other particles become attached to the 
spark plugs, short-circuiting the spark, so 
your motor misses. 

Still others work up under valves, 
causing bad seating and loss of com- 
pression, which means loss of power. 

And this hard “carbon” forms more 


Not 


“Carbon” 
which you must chisel out of motors 











Avoid Motor Oils 


containing paraffin, asphalt or 
any other non-lubricating sub- 
‘stance. Aristo Oil is refined by 
the most advanced processes, 
designed to remove everything 
in the crude which has no lubri- 
cating value. 











Flint-Like 


quickly than another kind about which you 
should know. 


The Other Is Soft 
and Fluffy 


The residue that Aristo Motor Oil deposits 
is of another kind. 


It is so soft and fluffy that most of it blows 
out with the exhaust. 


It is softer than your cylinders, pistons 
and bearings, so cannot scratch or wear 
them. 


Cars run thousands of miles farther without 
having valves ground or cylinders, pistons and spark 
plugs cleaned. Your motor retains full compression. 
It doesn’t ‘“knock.”’ 


With Aristo Oil motors get efficient lubrication 
without developing these troubles. They last longer, 
run more smoothly and give more power. 


Aristo is made by lubrication specialists equipped 
with every known facility for the production of 
perfect motor oil. Used by famous drivers in the 
most gruelling tests. 

Try Aristo Oil for three months. Test it under 
all conditions. Note the improvement in the opera- 
tion of your motor. 

For sale at all first class service stations and 
garages. 


Union Oil Company 


of California 


Union Oil Company 
of Arizona 


Union Oil Company 
of Nevada 


Union Oil Company 
of Canada, Ltd. 


Motor Oil 
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deeply interested in the scheme, and their 
leadership meant so much in New York 
that Harpending wired Ralston that the 
project could be financed from that end. 
But the banker, who had an intense 
loyalty for California, insisted that the 
corporation be organized in San Francisco. 
McClelland and Barlow were permitted to 
become the Eastern representatives of the 
company, but the rest of the twenty- 
five men who subscribed $80,000 apiece 
to make the $2,000,000 that was paid for 
a half interest in the concern were San 
Franciscans. Out of this amount, Ralston 
and the original projectors stood to make 
quite a sum, for Arnold and Slack had 
parted with all their interest for $600,000. 

The names of the board of directors of 
the new corporation read like a roll-call 
of Pacific Coast millionaires. - Among 
them were William Lent, famous miner; 
A. Gansl, Coast representative of the 
English Rothschilds; Thomas Selby, 
founder of the noted smelting works of 
that name; Milton Latham, former gover- 
nor and senator; Louis Sloss, founder of 
the Alaska Commercial company, and 
Ralston himself, biggest gun of all the 
lot. David D. Colton, ablest man in the 
personnel of the Central Pacific company 
outside of the original “big four,”’ resigned 
from that service. to become general 
manager of the San Francisco and New 
York Mining and Commercial Company, 
as the corporation: was called. 

The country, especially San Francisco 
and adjacent parts of the Pacific Coast, 
was simply frantic to get in on this “good 


thing.” For years fortunes had been 
made in mining stocks, and the spirit of 
speculation was supreme. A _ better 
chance to unload at an enormous profit 
never greeted original shareholders. But 
long before any operation of that sort 
could have been projected and carried out, 
the bubble burst. Clarence King, the 
famous geologist, visited the scene of the 
“find,” discovered the fraud and gave out 
the news. King found plenty of diamonds, 
and one version of the story states that he 
was as badly fooled as any one else until a 
German attendant brought him a cut 
diamond. The salters had duplicated the 
mistake made by the Comstock crook, 
immortalized by Mark ‘Twain, who 
unloaded a ‘‘mine” on McKean Buchanan 
by salting it with melted half-dollar- 
pieces, but neglected to melt the goddess 
of liberty off one of the coins. 


Nemesis on the Trail 


King’s dispatch was followed by one 
from London, stating that a quantity of 
the diamonds shipped there for inspection 
had been identified as cheap South African 
“niggerheads” sold there the year before 
to a rough-looking customer with an 
American accent. On top of that came 
the confession of a scalawag, who had 
suggested to Arnold the idea of improving 
on the gold- and silver-mine salting plan 
and securing a lot of cheap stones, such 
as were used in the manufacture of 
diamond drills, to salt a diamond field. 

It was estimated that Arnold and Slack 
had spent altogether about $35,000 in 


John L. Considine 
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preparing their pitfall. Lent followed 
Arnold to his home town in Harding 
county,. Kentucky, and induced him to 
disgorge $150,000 of his loot, with which 
Lent repaid his own losses. Ralston, with 
characteristic integrity, returned every 
dollar to the twenty-five subscribers, and 
pocketed the remaining loss. He did not 
pursue Arnold: he did not care to stir up 
echoes of an affair which was painful to 
all its dupes, but doubly so to him, the 
leading financier of his city and state. 

But Nemesis was on the trail of Mr. 
Philip Arnold. With the $450,000 
remaining after he satisfied the impor- 
tunate Lent, he opened a bank. There 
already was a bank in that community, 
and its owners felt another bank was one 
too many. They argued the matter with 
Arnold, and with characteristic Kentucky 
directness appealed to the logic of buck- 
shot. Arnold was badly wounded but 
was getting better when pneumonia took 
a hand in the game, and he passed out. 

As for Slack, none of those concerned, 
with the exception of Arnold, ever saw 
him after the last fond parting at the 
diamond-fields. He dropped utterly 
from sight, and his ultimate fate was 
never known. But the fact that Arnold 
had practically all the money receive: 
from the sale of the “diamond fields’ 
when Lent found him in Kentucky gives 
a gruesome clue as to what might have 
happened to Slack during the peregrin 
ations of himself and his sinister partner 
through the wide and wild spaces of the 
Rocky Mountain region. 
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the drier, to the railways, to the banks, to 
farm workets and to distant consumers. 
The glut does not have the same meaning 
to all the named factors, but all along the 
line the practises are modified thereby. 

Expansions in acreage, in advance of 
comparable development of the market, 
not only react upon the crops concerned, 
they react upon competing products. 
Peaches, pears and apricots are directly 
competitive. An over-expansion of acre- 
age with bumper crop of any one reacts 
upon all three, and outside of these, on 
other fruits likewise. 

During the last twenty years the 
consumption of meat has apparently 
fallen about twenty pounds per person 
per year. This has been due in large part 
to substitution with fruits and vegetables. 
Meat has practically disappeared from 
the breakfast table of sedentary workers, 
which is now a meal (apart from bacon 
and eggs) largely made up of cereals, 
dairy products, fruit and sugar. The 
newer type of breakfast has also invaded 
the breakfast table of hard manual 
workers, where meat might be expected 
to hold out longest. Whether the present 
decade will again witness .a_ relative 
expansion in fruit consumption com- 
parable to that which occurred during the 
last two decades, is conjectural. Certainly 
the marketing task of arousing and sus- 
taining a comparable rate of increase in 
demand represents a heavy undertaking. 





Inelastic Appetite 


(Continued from page 21) 


Codéperative marketing associations 
must in some way, through agreement 
with their members, be enabled to restrict 
acreage or they must put into effect a 
sliding scale of grading and culling, so as 
to make the best use of the crop in years 
of large or low yields, to the end of a 
proper remuneration of the grower. 
Otherwise, increase in acreage will con- 
tinue under codperative marketing until 
the less eficient farmers, or the less good 
farms, go to the wall, just as under the 
commercial marketing of the older type. 

One must not blame the marketing 
system for faults of producers’ organiza- 
tions or.for present limitations of the 
market. 

It may not be out‘of place to remark that 
all the facts are not currently stated with 
equal emphasis. We are annually advised 
in headlines that .a particular crop has a 
certain value. Weare not advised what it 
costs to produce that crop. We are told 
only in small type what is the buying 
power of the dollar of the farmer’s income. 
The rural press is, of course, fully con- 
versant with the known facts of the 
situation. One illustration may be cited, 
applying to tobacco. On the cover of one 
number of the Burley Tobacco Grower, the 
official organ of the Burley Tobacco 
Growers’ Codperative Association, stands 
the following: 








Wuy Work For NotHinG 

If a tobacco grower could be assured 
that he would receive as much money for 
five acres of tobacco as ordinarily he would 
be paid for ten acres, you naturally would 
think he would grow the five acres, 
wouldn’t you? 

If by producing ten acres of tobacco, 
where there is a normal demand for five 
acres, and the grower knows that he will 
not get any more for the ten acres than he 
would get if he held the acres planted down 
to five, you naturally’ would think he’d 
hold it down, wouldn’t you?» 

If each member‘of the Burley Tobacco 
Growers’ Coéperative Association plants 
this year one acre more than‘ he planted 
last year, it means an addition of more 
than 80,000 acres or more than 80,000,000 
pounds. ; 

If each member holds his production 
down to normal, it means that he will get 
as. much this winter for five acres of 1923 
tobacco as he would have gotten for ten 
acres, with general over-production. 

Why work for nothing? Why plant 
more tobacco, if you’re going to get less 
for it? As one of our speakers said 
recently: ‘‘Why kill the goose that is laying 
our-golden eggs?”’ - - 


Whenever, through rigid culling, careful 
procegsing and uniform grading, an agri- 
cultural product has been standardized, 
this leaves inevitably what may be termed 
a subnormal fraction whose utilization 
represents a difficult salvage problem. 
The natural impulse is to work up this 
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7) HE temperature of a 
normal human body 

| is approximately 98.6 

- degrees. You may 
sit in a room the tempera- 
ture of which is 80 degrees, 
or vo out of doors when the 
thermometer registers zero 
and your temperature, if you 
are in health, will not vary a 
single degree, because, resi- 
deiit in your body is an intelligence 
thet generates, distributes and regu- 
lates the heat of the body, and instant- 
ly adapts it to the change in tempera- 
ture. 

!f you start in June to take a plunge 
in the lake every morning and con- 
tinue it every day until December, 
this same power resident in the body 
wiil intelligently adapt the body to 
the seasonal change in temperature. 


This innate power gave the polar 
bear his long hair, that he might live 
in the land of eternal ice, and the 
gentle deer his speed, that he might 
escape his less swift foe. It is this 
power that in the struggle for exist- 
ence gave wings to the birds and 
cunning to the fox, spots to the leop- 
ard and strength to the lion. It is 
this power that elongated the neck 
of the giraffe so that he could reach 
the high-hanging foods and for ob- 
vious reasons webbed the feet of the 
duck and goose. This inborn power 
adapted the stomach of the carnivora 
to a meat diet, the stomach of the 
herbivora to a vegetable diet, and the 
stomach of man to both. 
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This power develops the body from 
a blastoderm to its full growth in 
thirty-five years; for ten or more it 













DEFINITION 


he practice of Chiropractic 

consists of the palpation 
and adjustment, with the hands, 
ofthe movable segments of the 
spinal column to normal posi- 
tion for the purpose of releas- 
ing the prisoned impulse, 
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/} maintains its vigor and then 
/ slowly lets the house in 
which ‘we live decay. During 
all the circling three-score 
years and ten it coordinates 
the physical functions, heals 
the body’s wounds, mends its 
breaks, adapts it to the 
change of season, occupation 
and pursuit and performs the 
miracle of changing common 
food into living, breathing, sensate 
bone and flesh. 








What Do Chiropractors Mean | 












It laughs at all our efforts to locate 
it or to imitate its work and yet 
some people, because they cannot find 
it, weigh it or measure it, question 
its existence and say “Vital force is 
a chemical phenomenon.” 

Call it what you will, it’s there—a 
rose by any other name is just as 
sweet. 

This “power within” Chiropractors 
call Innate Intelligence and all their 
philosophy, science and art is built 
upon this fundamental fact. They 
teach that “Innate Intelligence” func- 
tions through the brain and nervous 
system, and that disease is but the 
abnormal expression of one or more of 
the nine primary physical functions. 
Any pressure of a harder tissue (bone) 
upon the soft nervous tissue, impairs 
the conductivity (function or work) of 
that tissue and results in disease. All 
that is necessary for a complete res- 
toration to health, is that the imping- 
ing tissue be adjusted to normal posi- 
tion, which permits the nerve again to 
function normally. 

Scientists call the modus operandi 
of the “power within’ the law of 
adaptation. Among the professions 
engaged in getting the sick well, chi- 
ropractors alone recognize the exist- 
ence of the thing itself, and the law 
of its expression, through the nervous 
system. 


That is the reason Chiropractic suc- 
ceeds where all other methods fail. 


Write for information regarding Chiropractors 
or Schools to the 


Universal Chiropractors’ Association 
Davenport, lowa, U.S. A. 
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material into some sort of by-product, if 
special markets for the low grade produce 
can not be found. The history of manu- 
facture is strewn with the wreckage of 
by-product enterprises. It is not merely 
the question of finding a remunerative 
market for the by-product, and one that 
in nowise directly or indirectly affects the 
market for the normal product. Usually 
technical problems are also encountered 
that are not ordinarily approached with 
competence. By-products constitute an 
important part of the business of the 
meat packer, and the development of 
these represents about the most efficient 
part of this highly efficient business. By- 
products of fruits have not been developed 
in the same efficient manner, although one 
encounters occasionally a notable excep- 
tion, as for illustration the recovery of 
citric acid from pineapple. It is the 
all-too-frequent experience that the pres- 
sure of growers induces a cooperative 
association to enter on a by-product pro- 
gram that is either in advance of its time 
or is unsound. The experience of the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange in the 
manufacture of orange marmalade offers a 
pertinent illustration. 


The Line of Separation 


The promotion of by-products carries 
with it an added danger, outside of the 
technical problems, because it tends to 
perpetuate the continuation of low-grade 
production. 

Between avoiding a glut and creating 
a scarcity in foodstuffs is a relatively 
narrow line of separation. Public opinion 
justifies the one and condemns the other, 
and cooperative agricultural associations 
will be held by public opinion to strict 
accountability for the maintenance of the 
line of demarcation between avoidance of 
glut and creation of scarcity. Neverthe- 
less, acreage and production must be 
adjusted to the effective demands of the 
market if agricultural operations are to 
be remunerative. 

When the crop prospects of a new piece 
of land are surveyed, one may divide the 
range of possibilities into four sections, 
that naturally overlap: 

1. There are crops where, for particular 
reasons, supply does not equal demand, 
where for the time being unsatisfied desire 
of consumers is in evidence. Such a con- 
dition persists only in the face of par- 
ticular difficulties in production, coupled 
with special popularity of the product. 
Before the war the Bosc pear, the date, 
the avocado and the pecan might have 
been placed in this category. In the 
nature of things, natural agricultural 
monopolies are rare. 

2. There are products for which a 
potential and actual market is available, 
with established and recognized uses, as 
rapidly as supply can be expanded at a 
price. € consumer’s natural desire is 
not satisfied and the market is, therefore, 
in a continuous process of expansion. 
This was the case before the war with the 
orange, the strawberry and the raspberry. 
If the seasons of marketing were pro- 
longed, uniformity of the fruits secured 
and moderate prices maintained, the 
public was prepared to absorb materially 


Your Inelastic Appetite: 


larger amounts. In the nature of things, 
the supply of such commodities may be 
expected to expand to the limits of the 
market within a term of years. 

3. There are agricultural products 
whose further use can be expanded to a 
notable extent only if new modes of 
employment are devised. The market 
will not take more, because the consumer 
resists until educated to new uses. This 
is the situation toward which the lemon, 
the raisin and the prune may be tending. 
Possibly the orange may soon be in this 
position. Purveyors of staple foodstuffs 
regard most of them as in this situation. 
The flour miller is promoting new and 
attractive arts of baking. New breakfast 
cereals appear on the market. Experi- 
mental kitchens are engaged in devising 
new modes of preparing meats. We know 
a half-dozen ways of serving eggs to one 
that our forbears knew. It 1s in this 
domain that the skill and art of the adver- 
tiser are displayed. Advertising must 
induce new consumers to adopt known 
uses, or develop new uses to enlarge the 
intake of present consumers. Naturally, 
increased consumption of one food is 
largely at the expense of another. 

4. The outturn of certain crops in a 
region or zone can be expanded only by 
replacing the outturn of another region 
or zone. If one will scrutinize agricultural 
production over the last forty years, one 
will observe numerous illustrations of 
crops being extinguished in one area by 
more efficient production in another area. 
The potato is a good illustration. For 
practical purposes it may be said that 
whenever potatoes from a new area are 
marketed anywhere in the United States, 
an area will be crowded to the wall some- 
where else in the United States. If cli- 
matic conditions are such as to be favor- 
able to the potato crop in all parts of the 
country, the inevitable result is wide- 
spread glut of potatoes and fall in price, 
catastrophic from the standpoint of the 
producer, such as were observed in 1922. 
Many staple crops lie in this region. 
Possibly the apple is gravitating to this 
position. 


From the Farm to the City 


When, now, an agricultural develop- 
ment is under consideration, granted that 
the capacities of the soil, the supply of 
water and the climate are favorable to the 
particular crop, granted further that the 
financial arrangements are equitable and 
hold reasonable promise that the new 
landowner can pay for the land out of the 
products of the soil, the new landowner 
still has the right to know into which of 
the four classes his products are to fall. 
He has the right to expect competent 
advice on the marketing difficulties to be 
anticipated in disposal of his product, 
because the scheme of production varies 
with the classification of the product. 
The failure to classify new land on the 
basis of the marketing of the produce, as 
well as on the basis of agricultural poten- 
tials, has been responsible for the failure 
of many farmers and the foreclosure of 
many farm mortgages. 

There is widespread current misinter- 
pretation of the so-called drift from the 
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country. Wherever and whenever urban 
wage is high and agricultural operations, 
in terms of normal quantity and quality of 
produce, do not make farming relatively 
remunerative, migration from country to 
city must continue—the least efficient 
farmers, or the least efficient land, closing 
down until a new equilibrium is estxb- 
lished. ‘The greatly accelerated move- 
ment of farmers, and especially farmers’ 
sons, from the farms to the cities and 
industrial centers is one of the hopeful 
signs.” (Secretary Wallace, Yearbook, 
Department of Agriculture, 1922, p. 11.) 
From this point of view, the development 
of urban population on the Pacific Coast 
would seem at present more indicated 
than further expansion of agriculture. 
This view receives confirmation when cne 
takes account of the freight rates, the 
peak loads of refrigerated transport, the 
partial dependence of Eastern consump- 
tion on temperature and the continucus 
improvement in fruit cultivation in the 
East under guidance of the state ag:i- 
cultural colleges. In the long view, it will 
be better for Pacific Coast fruit produc«rs 
to remain a little behind the market 
rather than to forge ahead of it. And 
enlargement of the near market makes for 
diversification. 


The Farm Labor Problem 


American farmers must learn to scrutin- 
ize the labor problem from the standpoint 
of labor costs rather than wage figures. 
And one must not jump to the nearest 
assumption in search of solution of thie 
farm labor problem. In a recent report 
on the wheat situation presented to tie 
President by Eugene Meyer and Frank 
Mondell, of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, stands the following: 


Modification of immigration laws.—It 
may be stated that the sentiment for a 
modification, along selective lines, of the 
immigration laws so as to permit the 
admission of a larger supply of more efh- 
cient labor is universal among the agri- 
cultural interests throughout the territory 
visited. 


The idea that we can solve our labor 
problem by selective immigration is 
based, in part, on one regrettable mis- 
conception of the social and agricultural 
conditions of Europe. Every additional 
pound of foodstuffs that Europe can pro- 
duce relieves her of the burden of that 
much import. Therefore, the European 
states are trying to keep their best agri- 
cultural labor. In general, Europe is 
trying to keep her efficient and desirab!e 
citizens and get rid of the poor ones. One 
must not imagine that the European 
states will permit us to pick out and take 
out their best workmen. There is little 
trend to emigration from the countries 
north of the Alps, except in the event of 
social chaos. There is a trend to em:- 
gration from Italy, the Levant, the Bal- 
kans and the Slavic countries. But even 
here, we are in no position to pick and 
choose. American farmers must become 
reconciled to the general view that our 
labor problems are largely domestic prob- 
lems, and the solutions go much deeper 
than the easy suggestion of selective 
immigration, even if that were practicable. 
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She SANG along 


A curving California highway—and the 
voice of a woman singing! 

\ turn of the road brings her to view. 
A tarmer’s wife—she seems to be singing 
because the mountains and valleys, the way- 
side flowers and soft skies, the indefinable 
exhilaration in the air, make singing the 
natural thing to do. 


Why They Sing As They Work 


Many people, regardless of material wealth, 
find life in California something to sing 
about. The reason is that *‘Life is Better’’ 
for all of us. The problems of existence are 
more easily solved. Nature helps us with 
1) most unlimited natural resources and witha 

elve months’ growing season—in a word, 
with more money in the bank at the end of 
the year, and a better time making it, 


Room for YOU 


California’s Great Valley, and others equal- 
ly produétive, and tributary to San Fran- 
cisco, produce two-thirds of California’s 
farm income of four hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars yearly, and here are nearly a 
million acres of irrigated lands ready for 
your selection. Here, with only a moderate 
first investment, is room for thousands of 
new families, and men who came to Cali- 
fornia but ten years ago are today more 
than well to do. 
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Other Opportunities 


Here is the population center of the Pacific 
Coast—sure sign of wise selection by many 
thousands of new residents. Here are more 
than two-thirds of all California’s manufac- 
tures—three times as great in volume as her 
agriculture—because here are raw mate- 
rials, an adequate and increasing water 
supply and more low-cost hydro-eleétric 
power than anywhere else in America. 
Here is the climatic maximum of physical 
and mental capacity, found nowhere else 
in America, that produces a high labor 
efficiency and an equally keen enjoyment 
of life, and here are alike a home market 
of high buying power and the gateway to 
the markets of the world. 


Low Excursion Fares 


Come and discover it this year. If you are 
not able to come now and enjoy winter out 
of doors, be sure to plan for the low summer 
excursion fares, and 





the road 


Come to San Francisco 


Come to San Francisco, the headquarters of 
Californians Inc., a non-profit organization 
of citizens and institutions interested in the 
sound development of the state. Some cf 
the most beautiful suburban distri€ts in 
California adjoin this great port, the me- 
tropolis and trading center of the Great 
Valley and of the many garden valleys of 
the Coast Range. 

Californians Inc. will give you every 
possible assistance when you arrive, and 
aid you in planning your trips or choosing 
your home. Write today for the illustrated, 
free booklet, ‘California, Where Life is 
Better.”’ It tells a story you should know, 
and every statement in it is authoritative. 
Fill in and mail the coupon and we will 


send it to you. 





visit San Francisco, 





America’s coolest 
summer city, unsur- 
passed in its attrac- 
tions and recrea- 
tions. Here you can 
see for yourself what 
California offers and 
why Californians 
go singing through 
life. 










MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET about life in California 





(>) SAN FRANCISCO 
140 MONTGOMERY STREET, Room 509 
Please send me“ California, Where Life is Better” 


& Headquarters 
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The Road:to Paradise 


And swaying a little she went, her 
hands clenched—went away from Johnnie 
O’Day out into the sunshine where there 
was no light. 


M*NHEER Commandant pulled at 
his long mustache with fat red 
fingers. 

“As I understand it,” he said, “you still 
declare that you killed Van Ruyten, that 
his wife knows nothing of it, that her 
confession of guilt is false?” 

Johnnie O’Day stood very tall and 
straight. 

“Yes, sir,” he answered, “I killed Van 
Ruyten. I admit everything. I say that 
I killed him in a straight fight, and that 
her confession is no more than an attempt 
to shield me because we love each other.” 

“Tt isn’t true—! It isn’t true—!”’ The 
girl’s cry rang high and piteous. 

Still Mynheer Commandant pulled 
upon his mustache. He goggled at them 
with his round blue eyes. He felt little 
sympathy with these foreign slayers of a 
countryman, even though the dead man 
had been a rogue, but the strangeness of 
their behavior touched his heart. Each 
claiming to be the murderer, each shield- 
ing the other. He had his own opinion 
of where the guilt lay, for the wound was 
in the back. "That young man would not 
shoot an enemy in the back. 

After that cry the room had been 
stifled in a painful hush. Lieutenant 
Rossen sat beside his chief, staring down 
at the floor. The girl crouched in her 
chair, with her hands thrust out in appeal 
to the man who was to apportion guilt 
between her and the loved one. Her hair 
was in disorder, her face scarred with 
tears. She was as one haunted, and, 
indeed, she saw a dreadful vision of 
Johnnie O’Day with a noose about his 
neck for her sake. Better anything 
than that—better anything! But they 
wouldn’t listen to her. They wanted his 
young life! 

O’Day stood between two guards. He 
dared not look at the girl lest he should 
be swept out of selfcontrol by his emotion. 
He was so sorry she had spoken. It made 
all this so much harder. 

He stared out through the long window 
into the bright compound. There were 
lawns of vivid green, straight white paths, 
age-green muzzle loaders, and a squad of 
toy brown soldiers drilling to and fro 
beneath the blazing sun. At the gate an 
old hag sold sweetmeats. O’Day’s eyes 
saw the familiar sleepy scene with a 
strange detachment, as though he had 
already ceased to have any direct con- 
nection with the living world. He heard 
the Commandant speaking again. 

“Johnnie O’Day, it is my duty to send 
you under arrest to Batavia where higher 
authorities may deal with your case. 
Mrs. Van Ruyten must go also, as a wit- 
ness. It will be difficult in view of your 
nationality, but that—” 

He was interrupted. A Malay sergeant 
had entered like a shadow and whispered 
to Lieutenant Rossen, who now spoke to 
Mynheer Commandant. TT stirred 

sobbing 


angrily. He heard Ruth’s stifle 


(Continued from page 8) 


and knew she was in torment. Why 
didn’t they get this business over, and 
talk afterwards? 

“You say he wishes to be heard in this 
case?’ the Commandant asked. 

The Malay, stiff as a ramrod and very 
nervous, jerked his head and flashed his 
teeth. 

“Then let him be brought in.” 

Though the prisoner was not conscious 
of it a new atmosphere had crept into that 
still, hot room. Lieutenant Rossen 
was fidgeting and anxious, the guards 
exchanged glances,.and even Mynheer 
Commandant, who ruled more people 
than many kings, drew jerky designs upon 
his blotting pad with stabbing thrusts of 
his pen. 

The sergeant returned accompanied by 
a Malay who was not of Sumba by the 
fashion of his sarong and the cast of his 
features. He walked listlessly, with none 
of the catlike lightness of his fellows; his 
arms hung limply and his eyes were 
lusterless. 

Without raising his glance he paced 
across the room and stood numbly 
before the Commandant with the sergeant 
watchful at his elbow. 

“You are not of Sumba,” said the 
Commandant in Malay. “Who are you? 
What do you know of this matter?” 


Anis straight before him as though 
fascinated by the picture of the Queen 
of the Netherlands on the wall, the Malay 
broke into a monotonous sing-song. The 
sound sawed through the heavy silence. 
Johnnie O’ Day and Ruth had to struggle 
against drumming noises in their ears, and 
they followed his words with difficulty as 
he said his say in the involved native 
fashion. 

“Tuan,” he began, “‘by the grace of 
Allah, whose name be blessed, I am Dato 
Ktootra of the Isle of Ceram. Last night 
when the moon was at the full a blindness 
came upon me. I saw not at all. 
walked as one who is dead. Today I see, 
and yet when the moon shines again I 
shall be blind. It is the will of Allah, the 
all merciful, the Lord of the Three 
Worlds.” 

Mynheer Commandant swore a Dutch 
oath, took up his pen and wrote hastily 
upon a pad. 

“Most interesting!” he exclaimed 
excitedly to Lieutenant Rossen. “I have 
heard of Malays being moonstruck, but 
this is the first case I have had a chance to 
investigate. Blind in the moonlight, 
seeing in the sun—the very thing I have 
been told. This is most fortunate!” 

His eyes were alight with interest, 
since he was a scholarly man for all that 
he was gross and a soldier. The subject 
dearest his heart was the Malay and his 
habits. He intended some day to write a 
book upon the race. But Lieutenant 
Rossen was not impressed. He shuffled 


unhappily. 
The whole room waited breathlessly 
while Mynheer Commandant’s pen 


scratched methodically. 


“Proceed!” he said at last. 

“From this I know, tuan, that my hour 
has come. But I am an old man, and 
have lived my life. I have been on pil- 
grimage to Mecca; I have slain my joe. 
No man should ask more. The manner 
of my being here is this: On Ceram long 
ago the tuan who is dead killed my son 
and stole my daughter, killing her aiso, 
soon enough, and without even paying 
me her value. He left his revolver when 
he slew my son, in a manner which I can 
tell later. All these years I have kept that 
revolver. And when, by Allah’s mercy, | 
grew rich enough to make my pilgrimage 
and have something over, I said to myself, 
‘Now has his hour struck. I shall go to 
Mecca and acquire merit. I shall return 
and kill my enemy. And then what more 
has life for me, who is an old man with ao 
kith?’” 

The pen which Mynheer Commandant 
bent in his fingers snapped sharjly 
beneath the strain. 

“Yes, yes,” he said. “And this tuan, 
this killing?” 

“When yesterday was young his hour 
came and [| with it, tuan, whom he had 
forgotten. I killed him as he killed mine. 
My work is done. Allah has sent the 
moon-blindness upon me that I shall 
know. I am here to die. I take refuge in 
the mercy of Allah, the all-high, the com- 
passionate!” 

His voice rose high, and ceased. There 
was a sighing sound of sharply indrawn 
breath. Astonishment bound them in 
inertia for a second. Only Dato Ktootra, 
waiting for the death which was in tlie 
dispensation of Allah, was unmoved. 

Johnnie O’Day’s face was chalk white 
beneath his tan, but his eyes blazed with 
joy. As through a rainbow he saw the 
girl starting toward him with a cry on 
her lips and her arms outstretched. He 
caught her hands and they stood at arms’ 
length, looking into each other’s faces and 
into wonder beyond telling. They feasted 
upon the sight of each other as though 
they had been revelations from high 
heaven itself. 

“Oh, girl,” said Johnnie O’Day in a 
vibrant voice, “I went to the house to 
talk to him, and found him dead. |! 
thought that you—!”” 

“Johnnie-boy, I went from the house 
early because ( conld not bear to see him. 
I hoped he would go out. When I came 
back he was dead, and they had taken 
you! You tried—!” 

—Vou—! 


THEY were in each other’s arms again, 
but with nothing between them now 
and no shadow upon them. Their hearts 
were rich; their feet were on the road to 
paradise. 

“What a wonderful thing is love!” 
grunted Lieutenant Rossen enviously, for 
he was young though Dutch. 

“Most interesting case—most inter- 
esting!’ Mynheer Commandant growled, 
but at the moment his thoughts were 
neither of love nor death, but of Dato 
Ktootra, who was an authentic specimen 
of a moon-struck Malay. 
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The law of sleep admits of no ex- 
ceptions. If deep and tranquil, it 
is man’s best medicine. If light or 
troubled, it inflicts a penalty, mak- 
ing further drains on your reserves 
of strength and energy. 


Yet thousands select their sleep 
equipment without giving it more 
than a passing thought—and pay 
for this neglect in impaired health, 
vigor and personal success. 

Your choice, perhaps, was more 
intelligently made. But even you 
may know less about your spring 
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and mattress than you do about 
any other real necessity you use. 


Devote a few minutes tonight to 
getting acquainted with the bed 
you sleep on. Compare it with the 
Simmons springs and mattresses 
your dealer will be glad to show 
you in various types and styles at 
the lowest prices they can be made 
of safe, new, clean materials. 


Weigh the facts. Are you getting 
the kind of rest that will rebuild 
brain and body power—the rest 
that is health insurance? 














Will your sleep tonight restore the energy you use up today! 


Varied and exquisite color gives interest and fresh 
charm to this unusual chamber. Draperies are 
azure blue taffeta. Curtains on the French win- 
dows are pineapple cloth or net in a delicate, faint 
primrose. Bed covers are soft peach-bloom taffeta, 
with primrose flounces edged in deeper peach- 
bloom. Walls are warm primrose gray. Lunette 
on wall of painted or embroidered silk. Taupe car- 
pet. Black lacquer slipper seat. Beds and chiffo- 
robe are from a complete new suite of Simmons 
furniture designed in the spirit of Sheraton, soft 
jade green finish. The bed is Design No. 1870. 
To be had also in remarkable finishes reproducing 
walnut and brown mahogany. For nine similar 
schemes of chamber decoration, write for “*Rest- 
ful Bedrooms” to The Simmons Company, 1347 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago, or to Simmons 
Limited, 400 St. Ambroise St., Montreal, Que. 


SIMMONS 


‘Beds Mattresses Springs: Built for Sleep 
and BEDROOM FURNITURE 
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Western Homes 
and Gardens 





This four-room dwelling won a prize 


A‘ a competition in California for a 
house to cost five thousand dollars or 
less, one of the most popular of the prize- 
winners was this four-room dwelling de- 
signed by Ernest Irving Freese, architect. 


An iron grille 
gate closes the 
arched entrance 

to the roofed 
side porch and 
adjoining patio 
with its round 


pool, walks, 
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seat beneath 


pergola, and 
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planting 








CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 





Limit of cost in competition was $5000 


Two outstanding features distinguished 
it from its numerous rivals. First, the 
absence of a separate dining-room; second, 
the presence of a patio or garden room, 
a feature which is fast becoming an 
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ow Electricity is Made 


From Water 
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1. Power Transformers raise the voltage 
from the generating station to a high pressure 
to drive the electric current hundreds of miles 
over small wires. 


Electricity—the Great Progressive 
Impulse—is not nearly so mysterious 
in manufacture and distribution as you 
may have thought. 





2. Transmission Lines consisting of wires and 
their supporting towers and insulators conduct 


na No one knows just what it is; but we 
the current to the zones where it is to be used. 


do know how to make and use it safely 
and economically and conveniently ; 
for the development of apparatus and 
methods for these purposes has been 
the business of Westinghouse for over 
forty years. 





3. Sub-Stations reduce the voltage to a 
pressure convenient for distribution to homes 
ed and factories; and, when desirable, change the 
he alternating to direct current for operating 
d, street cars, and for other purposes. 


4. Distribution Systems consisting of a net- 
work of wires and small distributing trans- 
formers mounted on poles, bring the current 
into our homes, offices and factories ready for 
direct use for light, heat and power. 









WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in All Principal Cities, Representatives Everywhere 
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essential to Western homes, both large and small. 
Combination living-and-dining rooms were prominent 
among the prize-winners, some having built-in breakfast 
nooks in kitchens—a substitute for the separate dining- 
room which is as much of a step-saver for housewives as 
it is money-saver for owners. Increasing the kitchen 
slightly in size and adding a few feet to the living-room is 
far cheaper than building on an entire room which is used 
at most only two or three hours out of the twenty-four. 

The plan for the house illustrated is designed for an east 
front lot, placing kitchen on north, bedrooms on west and 
living-room with north, south and east exposure. The 
living-room is thirteen by twenty-four feet, with front door 
on the east, where the wall has been thickened sufficiently 
to accommodate bookcases. The fireplace occupies the 
center of the north wall; opposite are glass doors to the 
patio. 

An iron grille gate closes the arched entrance to the 
roofed side porch and adjoining patio with its round pool, 
walks, seat beneath a pergola and green planting space. 
From the porch a door leads to the hall connecting both 
bedrooms with bath and living-room. 

The kitchen has been made large enough to accommodate 
a breakfast nook and two seats and has a door leading di- 
rectly to the rear end of the combination living-and-dining 
room, so that the largest room may be used in which to 
spread a dining-table when occasion demands. 

Persis BINGHAM. 
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Plan of the 


prize-winning 





KITCHEN house 


7-o"x 1gto” 






LIVING Room 
13-0 "x 2410" 
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BED Room 
10+" x 12°0" 











NE of the most distinctive homes in 
the vicinity of Los Angeles is ‘Villa 
Grenada,” residence of Madame Berri, 


‘Villa Grenada 


are identical with those that shade the 
Palace Salmanca in Spain. Many art 
treasures one finds in the interior also, 





noted soprano and formerly prima donna 
of the Chicago Grand Opera Company. 


characteristic pose, but the fancy is soon 


objects carefully chosen by Madame Berri 
during her world tours. Over the fire- 







A fascinating place, this Mediterranean 
palace set upon the rim of the Hollywood 
hills. Below it, like gay-hued  sofa- 
cushions flung upon undulating green 
lawns, lie the squatty tiled roofs of the 
film-colony’s bungalows. ‘Villa Gren- 
ada” rises upon terraced tiers of green, its 
balustrades of marble curving upward. 
This circular staircase leading to the 
entrance balcony is copied from the 
Palais Fontainebleau near Paris, the home 
of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette and 
of Empress Josephine and Napoleon. 
One might fancy the “little general” 
standing upon the topmost balcony in 


















dispelled, for there is such an artistic 
mingling of beauty in “Villa Grenada” 
that one goes in a twinkling from period 
to period, from place to place. The 
second landing is graced by a life-size 
statue of MacMonnies’ “Bacchante,” the 
original of which ornaments the foyer of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York City. In the fountain about the 
base of the statue, when it is completed, 
water will spray against colored lights. 
The Panama-Pacific Exposition at San 
Francisco in 1915 is represented in orna- 
mental electroliers on the winding stair- 
case. The pierced stone window-awnings 


place in the drawing-room is a mural 
painting, nine feet high, of a village scene 
in Italy. A sunken goldfish aquarium is 
lighted by changeable multi-colored rays. 
The swimming-pool with its cascading 
waters, the roof-garden, the hidden 
lighting system, the comfort and charm of 
the whole are the expression of an indi- 
vidual woman’s taste, luxurious and yet 
artistically pleasing. In the kitchen is a 
French range, electrically operated. 

The grounds have been landscaped, 
making the most of their natural hillside 
curves, with stone terraces, lily ponds and 
garden nooks. MyrtTLe GEBHART. 













































“Villa Grenada,” in type a Mediterranean palace, is an interesting example of transplanted architecture 
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“Mod ernizing a Raack House 


E bought a small ranch with a 

well-built three-room dwelling 

and shed-kitchen and set to 

work to make a bungalow of it. 
The front room was large with windows 
in the south, west and north and a door 
opening on a porch. We decided to use 
this as a bedroom. The west window was 
replaced by a large one sixty by forty-two 
inches. A seat ‘five feet long, eighteen 
inches wide and eighteen inches high was 
built in front of the window. The top was 
hinged on; there were two compartments 
in the box, one for my husband’s shoes, the 
other for mine. Ineach end a box-like shelf 
six inches from the bottom holds our hose. 

After the painting was done I made an 
excclsior pad about four inches thick, the 
size of the top of the seat, laid an inch of 
cotton over it, covered it with unbleached 
muslin, then tufted it with a large darning 
needle and wrapping-cord in three-inch 
squares. With a good quality of cretonne 
in a gray background with a design in 
butterflies and roses I covered the mat- 
tress, padded small flat buttons lightly, 
covered them with cretonne and sewed 
them into the tufting imprints. The 
edges of cretonne were left wide enough 
to cover the edge of the top, tacked into 
place. Over that edge I placed a double 
strip with a roll on each edge of the goods 
and tacked it into place with brass tacks. 

Woodwork and floor were scoured with 
strong lye water. Walls were plastered in 
rough finish; we applied two coats of flat 
gray wall paint with a light gray ceiling 
and a stencil of conventional roses in pink 
and delicate green. 

After the first coat was dry the second 
was applied. To the dry woodwork we 
applied two coats of flat paint in a darker 
shade than the walls, the first drying 
twenty-four hours before we applied the 
second, which when dried was sand- 
papered, wiped with a soft cloth, then 
given two coats of gray enamel. The 
floor was well-matched and smooth so we 
used a floor-filler, then a coat of ground 
color followed by a coat of graining com- 
pound, using a grainer. After two coats of 
clear varnish we finished with a coat of 
floor wax. 

Bed, dresser, rocking-chair and one 
straight chair are of oak. An oriental rug 
in blue with pink roses for the borders lies 
in front of the dresser; similar ones of 
woven rags are on each side of the bed. 
Draperies at the windows are of unbleached 
muslin with butterflies and roses cut from 
cretonne like that on the window-seat and 
appliqued with black mercerized cotton. 

We had decided to make a living-and- 
dining-room out of the old bedroom and 
dining-room, so took out the middle wall, 
making a room sixteen feet by twenty- 
eight with a small window in each end. 
These were removed; in the south a group 
of three windows was placed, letting in a 
flood of sunshine. A shelf sixteen inches 
wide on wooden brackets extends across 
the windows, holding brightly blooming 
plants. The shades are a delicate yellow, 
which helps to brighten the long room. In 
the north end we built a fireplace, facing 
the mantel with cream-colored bricks. 
We burn wood, so a black-enameled fire- 
screen with brass trimming prevents 
sparks from injuring floor or fabrics. 


On either side of the fireplace a dia- 
mond-paned window was inserted; on one 
side a couch with a gay crocheted afghan 
makes a comfortable lounging nook. with 
a magazine rack close to the head; on 
the other side a settee made of a box four 
feet long, eighteen inches high and eighteen 
wide provides another resting-place. The 
box holds magazines. A tufted mattress 
covered with gay cretonne, its background 
yellow with green pea fowls, their beauti- 
ful tails in natural colors, is tacked to the 
hinged lid with brown upholstery tacks. 
The body of the box is finished like the 
woodwork in oak. 

A hardwood floor was laid over the old 
one. A clear filler was used on that, 
allowed to dry, then given two coats 
varnish and waxed. Walls are in light 
tan with a cream ceiling stenciled in rich 
brown. All in flat paint. 

The lean-to kitchen was replaced by a 
room ten feet by twenty. ‘he south end, 
eight feet by ten, was partitioned off for 
a breakfast-room. Removable table and 
seats were built for it. ‘Two windows are 
in the south with cream-colored shades. 
Walls are plain white plaster, floor oak, 
doors single panel oak. Baseboards and 
casements are in white enamel, table and 
seats enameled in old ivory. After we had 
sandpapered woodwork and furniture to 
perfect smoothness we applied two coats 
of flat white paint, the second smoothed 
with fine sandpaper, then the woodwork 
was given two coats of white enamel and 
the furniture finished with ivory enamel 
A tiny bluebird stencil was used on seats 
and table. The table linen is white with 
bluebirds worked in delft-blue thread, the 
china breakfast set in lovely blue glaze 
with linings of creamy gold. Who would 
not enjoy eating in such a cheery room? 


E felt that the price of linoleum had 

been spent in the breakfast-room, 
so pine was laid in the kitchen, and 
linseed oil put on the stove in an iron 
kettle, brought to a boil, then applied 
hot to the floor. It mops easily, does not 
show grease spatters and the expense was 
small. A built-in cabinet reaches to the 
ceiling opposite the stove; a sink three 
feet high with drainboard is at the left; a 
hot-water tank stands beside the stove; a 
water-front in the range provides hot 
water. Water is piped into the kitchen 
from a hogshead ten feet above ground, 
filled by a windmill and closed save for a 
piece of fine screen nailed over an opening 
near the top to aerate the water. A drain- 
pipe from the sink carries the waste into 
the garden. The kitchen woodwork is a 
woodsy green with deep cream walls and 
light cream ceiling. The stencils are con- 
ventional cedar-trees done in rich brown. 
Curtains are of unbleached muslin with 
a border of green and white gingham in 
small checks. A low rocker enameled 
green with gingham cushion furnishes a 
place in which to wait for Friend Husband 
to come to meals; a high stool enameled 
green, tucked under the drainboard, is 
used while working at sink or cabinet. 

We put a bungalow roof over our new 
home and completed the general trans- 
formation by painting the exterior a straw 
color trimmed with apple-green. Screens 
are in black. Appte G. Evens. 








Famous Chef Victor’s recipe for the 
standard Olympia Oyster Cocktail, as 
served by the St. Francis Hotel, San 
Francisco — 2 doz. Olympia Oysters 
to a cocktail. Sauce for 6 or 8 per- 
sons contains following ingredients: 
1 c best catsup, 2 T Tarragon vine- 
gar, pinch Paprika, few dashes To- 
basco sauce, tew Jashes Worcester 
sauce, pinch sugar, salt to taste; 
1 t fresh g ated horseradish may be 
added if desired. 


Most delicious! ‘For parties dight or 
even less oysters each service! 
Send for Recipe Folder. 


Olympia Oyster Growers Assn. 
Olympia, Wash. 
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Cana Making has 
no disappointments 
when you use a ~ 


Taylor 
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Recipe Book on request 5 
/fyour Dealer cannot supply sam eo @ 
Kaylor /nstrument Companies 


ROCHESTER NY. 
Canadian Plant. Tycos Bldg, Toronto 
There's a Fycos or Taylor Thermometer for Every Purpose 
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Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by HESTER CONKLIN and PAULINE PARTRIDGE 
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The Tools of Her Trade 


HE housewife of today, influenced 

by her sister who is adventuring in 

the business world where special- 

ized work is followed in all lines, 
has a growing consciousness of herself as 
‘a specialized worker in her chosen field, 
the home. 

With this increased interest in the 
‘business of living and living well there is a 
tremendous improvement in every con- 
dition that contributes to the result. The 
kitchen is usually the primary consider- 
ation with the modern woman who is 
selecting or building a home. It is her 
workshop, the center from which the 
health and well being of the family 
emanate, besides being the room in which 
a certain portion of her time must be 
spent, and upon the convenience and 
efficiency of the kitchen and its equip- 
ment depend not only the success of her 
efforts, cn the amount of leisure and 
freedom which she may claim as her own. 

First of all a bright sunny room is 
chosen and the stove, sink and kitchen 
cabinet or table placed to the best advan- 
tage. Then comes the selection of the 
smaller utensils, the actual working tools 
that make up the equipment of the 
modern kitchen. The housewife has a 
right to be very careful in choosing the 
tools of her trade. Her pride in her own 
skill is at stake, her methods often depend 
on her utensils, and as 
the circle widens, upon 
these depend the health 
and happiness of the 
family whose care is 
entrusted to her. 

It is difficult to give 
a comprehensive and 
practical list of equip- 
ment that will prove 
itself necessary for the 
average kitchen. The 
housewife furnishing a 
kitchen for the first time 
should buy only the 
articles she knows she 
needs and supply others 
as the necessity for them 
arises. In this way she 
will have the opportunity 
to select more carefully, 
buy a suitable size and 
perhaps a better material 
than would be possible 
if the entire equipment 
was purchased at one 
time, 

The points to. be kept 
in mind when selecting 
the kitchen utensils 


should be their convenience, adaptability 
and durability and, in the case of articles 
to be used on the stove, their value as con- 
ductors of heat. All equipment should be 
light in weight. This requirement should 
be given first attention. The material 
that lasts longest is cheapest in the end, 
of course, so for the articles that are in 
constant service and indispensable in the 
kitchen it is well to choose the best 
materials even when the cost is higher. 
The small utensils that are less often in 
use may be selected in cheaper materials 
as they will not often have to be renewed 
and when this is necessary their cost is 
small. 

For use on the top of the stove the 
tea-kettle should be of the best material 
that can be afforded, for it is in almost 
constant use in every home. In a kettle 
for stewing or gentle simmering the heat- 
retaining qualities are of chief importance, 
as they save fuel. Cast iron has this 
quality as well as aluminum and enamel- 
ware. 

In selecting saucepans to be used on the 
gas stove, a flaring type uses all the heat. 
Most saucepans are now made with a 
double lip so that their contents may be 
poured from either side. This is often a 
great convenience though it might easily 
be overlooked when buying. 

In oven cooking, earthenware and glass 





COURTESY OF STERLING FURNITURE CO. 
The housewife has a right to be very careful in choosing the tools of her trade 


vie with the metal containers for first 
choice. For roasting in the oven design 
is of greater importance than material in 
giving efhciency. The construction of 
the roaster should allow plenty of conden- 
sation to take place, for too small an 
amount of moisture will prevent roasting. 

Casseroles and baking dishes in many 
designs now come in glass as well as the 
more familiar pottery or clay. Rounded 
surfaces where there is an angle ate much 
easier to clean than sharp corners. 

For batter mixtures to be baked in the 
oven aluminum, iron or stamped steel 
may be used with no difference in the 
cooking power. These are usually chosen 
for their size, shape and durability. 

Cakes, pies, puddings and custards 
may now be baked in glass which has the 
advantage of showing the beautifully 
browned surface through the transparent 
material. 

Food which is mixed before it is baked 
demands special utensils for the prelimi- 
nary preparation. First come the measur- 
ing cups and spoons. ‘There is a set of 
these latter articles fastened together by 
the handles and measuring accurately the 
spoonful and all its fractions. Measuring 
cups in standard sizes come in tin and 
glass. If there is one of each, one can be 
used for the dry ingredients while the 
other measures the liquid. Be sure, how- 
ever, that by actual test 
they hold exactly the 
same amount. The mix- 
ing bowl in any size 
should slope in sharply 
at the bottom so that 
this part is small enough 
to allow one egg to be 
beaten thoroughly with 
a rotary beater. Mixing 
bowls come in earthen- 
ware, glass and enamel- 
ware, all excellent mate- 
rials. The shape is the 
important thing. 

The next point for con- 
sideration is the kitchen 
cutlery. The importance 
of good knives, well 
sharpened and of the 
proper size and shape to 
perform their several 
functions: properly can 
scarcely be over-empha- 
sized. A sharp_ knife 
often lightens an other- 
wise heavy task im- 
measurably—a_ matter 
which women do _ not 

(Continued on page 75) 
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7 Imagination and electricity applied to the three meals a day make a game of cooking 


Cooking at the Table 


GENEROUS portion of imagina- 

tion added to any electric cooking 

device that you possess will give 

you delightful results, for imagina- 
tion is the magic quality that supplies 
suggestions for dishes never tried before 
at the table. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that an 
electric table stove and a_percolator, 
perhaps a waffle iron and without doubt 
a toaster were among your gifts on that 
memorable day that began your career as 
a housewife. If you are like many brides 
you have kept these on the sideboard in 
your dining-room and dusted and polished 
them faithfully, but only used them on 
special occasions. 

Is it because you do not really know all 
their possibilities? Every one of these 
articles is made for constant use; they will 
lighten labor and make cooking a game 
instead of a tiresome task. 

In using any electric cooking device 
at the table you will save yourself much 
trouble and make your work more attrac- 
tive if everything is ready beforehand, and 
ingredients are measured as far as possible 
before you begin. Eggs can be boiled and 
the shells removed. If vegetables are to 
be creamed they can be cooked and 
ready. Then select menus and recipes 
that can be accomplished easily and do 
nét take too much time or too many 
operations. 

Perhaps a word or two about the use 
and care of the electrical appliances may 
be of value. The capacity of different 
devices may vary. It is well to know the 
required current to give efficient service 
and to see that you are getting the correct 
supply. 

‘In making a connection, train yourself 
itd do this in one way always. 

‘ First—Screw the plug into the socket. 

Second—Turn on the current. 

Third—Connect the cord, first with the 
switch, then with the device. 

For—unless you have a super-memory 





—you may forget whether the switch is 
turned off when you no longer need the 
heat. If you make it a hard and fast rule 
to disconnect the cord, you need have no 
fear of overheating the appliance. 

If the electric cooking devices are in 
constant use of course they need more care 
than the occasional polishing required 
when they were more ornamental than 
useful. A frequent wiping with a polish- 
ing cloth will keep the outside bright and 
delay the more strenuous cleaning with 
metal polish. 

In washing the percolator never im- 
merse it in water. Wipe the outside with 
a damp cloth and use a small stiff brush 
to keep the inside clean. 

The toaster can be shaken free of 
crumbs and wiped off carefully, while 
little else can be done to the grill or table 
stove than to remove any spots or bits of 
food with a damp cloth. The heating 
element should never be touched. 

The waffle iron should be thoroughly 
heated before it is used the first time, and 
carefully greased with olive oil covering 
every portion of the cooking surface. 
After it is used it should be wiped off with 
a soft paper or cloth and it will not be 
necessary to grease it again. 

Here are a few menus that may serve 
as suggestions to set the imagination to 
work. Breakfast may take on a new 
interest, there are simple luncheons that 
will satisfy the growing appetites of the 
children home from school, and a luncheon 
menu suitable for guests may easily be 
worked out from the menus and recipes 
given. 


Breakfasts 
Fruit 
Uncooked Cereal Buttered Toast 
Bacon and Eggs 
Coffee 


Orange Juice 
Waffles with Syrup 
Coffee 


Hot Cereal 


Luncheons 
Cream of Pea Soup 
(Canned) 
Broiled Lamb Chops 
Rolls and Butter 
Tea 
Chocolate Eclairs 


Oyster Cocktail 
Chicken a la King on Toast Points 
Lettuce Salad Brown Bread Sandwiches 
Jellied Pineapple and Cream 


Potato Chips 


Suppers 
Steak, pan broiled Creamed Potatoes 
Buttered Toast 
Cheese and Pimiento Salad 
Coffee 


Rarebit on Toast Tomato Jelly Salad 
Coffee and Cake 


Anna’s Favorite Eggs 
14 teaspoon salt 
34 cup milk 
Paprika 
2 tablespoons finely 
chopped parsley 


4 eggs 
4 slices bread 
4 tablespoons chile 
sauce 
1 tablespoon butter 
1 tablespoon flour 
Cook the eggs in egg poaching cups, 
first buttering the cups well. Prepare the 
toast while making sauce. Melt the 
butter in pan, add flour and salt and when 
well mixed add the milk and bring to the 
boiling point, stirring. Spread each slice 
of toast with 1 tablespoon of the cheese. 
Arrange eggs on the toast and pour sauce 
over them. Sprinkle each one with 
parsley and paprika. 
Eggs Juliette 
2 tablespoons finely 
chopped green 
pepper 
1 can tomato sauce 


4 eggs 
4 round slices bread 
1 tablespoon butter 
1 tablespoon 
chopped onion 
Cook the eggs in egg poaching cups. 
Prepare the rounds of toast. Melt butter 
in top pan, add the onion and pepper and 
cook until onion is yellow. Add tomato 
sauce and bring to the boiling point, 
allowing it to cook until toast and eggs 
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ATURE made cow’s milk 

quite different from hu- 
man milk. And yet cow’s milk 
is the only practical substitute 
we have for human needs. 


The digestive power of the infant is 
far more delicate than that of the 
calf—which i is the reason why plain 
cow’s milk frequently disagrees with 
babies and why they do not always 
get the full benefit of the milk 


‘‘Gelatin‘zed Milk’’ is Best 
for Infants 


Medical science prescribes various 
modifications for rendering the milk 
more easily digestible. But, by far 
the most valuable discovery is “‘gela- 
tinized’”’ milk— the addition of one 
level tablespoonful of Knox Spark- 
ling Gelatine to a quart of milk. 
Soak the gelatine in 14 cup of the cold milk 


5 minutes. Place the cup in boiling water 
be Fp until gelatine is fully dissolved; then 

this dissolved gelatine to the quart of 
pe milk or regular formula. Ask your 
physician about this. 


‘‘Gelatinizing” the milk prevents the excess- 
ive curding in the infant stomach. The value 
of any food is the amount that can be bene- 
ficially absorbed by the body. Plain, granu- 
lated gelatine increases the food value of 
milk by insuring its digestibility and by 
adding an abundance of the natural protein, 
lysine, necessary to healthy growth and 
strength in children. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


is vaiuavle also for growing children, and for 
anyone suffering from any digestive dis- 
turbance. In combination with your own 
fruits and fruit juices, fresh or preserved, 
and with eggs, vegetables, or other whole- 
some foods, it adds nutritive value and ease 
ot digestibility. 
Free Book on the Health 
Value of Gelatine 

The findings of the scientific investigation, 
revealing the great importance of Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine in the human diet, have 
been collected in a booklet, ““The Health 
Value of Gelatine.”’ This will be mailed 
you, free, upon receipt of 4 cents for postage 
and your grocer’s name. 


Health Dept., 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
144 Knox Avenue 


Johnstown, N. Y, 











are done. Arrange toast on hot plates, 
place an egg on each round and over it 
pour the sauce. 


Savory Scrambled Eggs 
8 slices bacon ly teaspoon pepper 
5 eggs 1 tablespoon 
4 cup milk tomato catsup 
1 teaspoon Worces- 2 tablespoons 
tershire sauce butter 
l4 teaspoon salt 4 slices bread 


Fry or grill the bacon until crisp and 
prepare the toast. Break the eggs into 
a bowl and beat slightly while adding the 
milk, Worcestershire sauce, salt, pepper 
and catsup. Melt the butter in deep pan 
and pour in the egg mixture. Stir con- 
stantly until cooked to creamy consis- 
tency. Serve on toast with 2 slices of 
bacon on each. 


Spanish Omelet 
1 tablespoon butter teaspoon pepper 
2 cups stewed 1 teaspoon soda 
tomatoes 1 teaspoon sugar 
1 slice onion 4 eggs 
1 tablespoon flour crisp crackers 
Y teaspoon salt 
Melt the butter, add chopped onion and 
stir until it is yellow, add flour, salt, and 
pepper and when well mixed add the 
tomato and bring to the boiling point. 
Add the soda and sugar and cook for 10 
minutes. Add unbeaten eggs one at a 
time and stir until they are thick. Serve 
on crackers. 


Eggs Francesca 
16 |b. fresh mush- 1g teaspoon pepper 


rooms 2 tablespoons cream 
2 tablespoons 4 rounds toast 
butter 4 tablespoons 


3 eggs melted butter 
¥ teaspoon salt 4 sprigs parsley 
Wash the mushrooms and peel off the 
skin. Cut in slices. Melt the 2 table- 
spoons of butter, add mushrooms and 
cook for 4 minutes. Add eggs slightly 
beaten, salt, pepper and cream. Stir 
until eggs are creamy and heap on the 
rounds of toast, first pouring a tablespoon 
of melted butter over each toast round. 


Golden Buck 


4 cup bread crumbs 14 teaspoon paprika 
4, cup milk 14 teaspoon salt 

1 cup grated cheese 4 slices toast 

14 teaspoon prepared 4 poached eggs 
mustard 


y 
L 
7 


Prepare the toast and start eggs to 
poaching, first buttering egg cups well. 
Heat milk and crumbs in deep pan, add 
cheese, mustard, paprika and salt and stir 
constantly until the cheese melts. Pour 
over the toast and place a poached egg on 
top of each. 

Welsh se 
14 lb. mild cheese cut 14 to 14 cup prohi- 
in sthall pieces bition beer _, or 
or grated rich milk 
4 teaspoon salt lf teaspoon soda 
Few grains cayenne _ 4 slices toast 
14 teaspoon mustard 


Put the cheese in deep pan and heat, 
stirring constantly. When melted add 
the seasonings and the near beer or milk, 
gradually while stirring continuously. 
When the mixture is smooth add the soda, 
stir until it is well mixed and serve imme- 
diately on slices of toast. As the alcohol 
in the beer is always evaporated in the 
cooking the “prohibition”’ beer gives the 
hops flavor to add just as much zest to 
the rarebit as in the days when the law 
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RS. “B” first served it 
l when entertaining her 
bridge club. Its fame spread 
so rapidly that within a week 
the whole town was hungry for 
this delicious dessert. 
Here is the recipe. You must 
make it to realize how greatly 
it adds to the delight of any 
luncheon or dinner. 























Chocolate Sponge 
(serves 6 people) 
% envelcpe Knox Sparkling Gelatine 


4 cup cold water 16 cupful of sugar 
4 cupful boiling water 3 eggs 
1 teaspoonful vanilla few grains of salt 
2 squares of chocolate or 6 tablespoons 
cocoa 
add chopped nuts or crushed macaroons, 
Soak gelatine in cold water until soft, then 
dissolve in boiling water. Add cocoa or 
melted chocolate. Beat egg-whites until 
stiff and add well-beaten egg yolks, one at 
a time, to the whites. Add sugar, then the 
dissolved gelatine, which has been beaten 
well. Beat and add flavoring. Pour into 
wet mold, chill and serve with whipped 
cream or whipped evaporated milk. 
Note: For a more elaborate dessert, line mold 
with lady fingers or sponge cake. 
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Dessert and Salad S 


Recipes—Free 

More than a hundred delightful and practi- 
cal recipes for every occasion are contained 
in the books * ‘Dainty Desserts” and “‘Food 
Economy.” These books will be sent you, 
free, together with an important report on 
“The Health Value of Gelatine’” upon 
receipt of 4 cents for postage, and your 
grocer’s name. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
144 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 
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CAKE is not merely a food accessory— its eggs, sugar, flour, butter, 
baking powder have real nutritive value. Food value in baking powder ? 
Yes, in RUMFORD —the baking powder which adds the necessary 
phosphates and calcium which build brain, bone and tissue. RUMFORD 
puts back into white flour the nutriment taken out by the miller in 
bolting it. RUMFORD makes cakes, pastry, hot breads light and digest- 
ible, and adds the necessary phosphates ard calcium to everyday foods. 


FREE Write for “The Rumford Modern Methods of Cooking” —a hook 
of exact recipes that enable anyone to produce perfectly baked 
foods economically. Sent free. Address: 


RUMFORD COMPANY, Department 33,Providence, R.I. 


UMFORD 


XW "THE WHOLESOME 





For | ravei Information ot any sort;—what to see, rates, roads, costs or equipment, Write 
SUNSET GUIDE POST, 460 Fourth St., San Francisco, enclosing stamp for reply 


This service is absolutely FREE to Sunset readers 








This Home-Mixed Cough 
Syrup Is Wonderful 


For quick relief of any ordinary cough 
try Pinex. 

Mixed at home with plain sugar syrup,a 
bottle of Pinex makes a whole pint—a fami- 
ly supply—of pure, wholesome cough svr- 
up, the best that money could buy. for 
adults or children. No trouble to mix— 
package tells how. Makes a big difference 
in vour drug bills. 

Tastesgood- childrentake it willing- 
ly. Nothing better for coughs. colds, 
hoarseness, etc. Used by millionsof A 
people for over 20 years 

Insist on genuine Pinex, 65c, at all 
druggsts, Money promptly refunded 
if you are not 7M pa tried it, « 

The Pinex Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

leneall 
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Waters any lawn, large or small, easier, quicke 
and better. A wonderfully fast worker on low or & 
high pressure. Sets in a jiffy for stationary or 
whirling, coarse or fine spray. Sprinkles 8 to 80 foot circle 
A double barreled socaiden. ideal for watering any gar- 
den or lawn—even sprays around a corner. Each nozzle 
can be set to any position. A child can use the Rain King 
and do more good sprinkling than two men with hose 
The Rain Kinghasnon-wearbearings Machinedandfinish- 
g ¢d to precision stand 
ards. A combination 
of the best stationary 
and the best revolving 
sprinkler—does more 
than both combined 
Atyour hardware deal- 
er’s or send us $3.75 
and wewillsend youa 
Rain King postpaid. 
Money back if it isn’t 
the most wonderful 
sprinkleryouever saw. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 

5692 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 

34 Years Making Quality Products 


ainKing 




















did notscontrol the percentage of alcohol 
in the beer. 
Tomato Rarebit 
2 tablespoons % teaspoon salt 
butter l cup mild cheese, 
2 tablespoons flour cut in small 
1 cup strained pieces or grated 
tomatoes 
Yg teaspoon soda 
Few grains cay- 
enne 
Melt the butter, add flour and as soon 
as it is thoroughly mixed add the tomatoes 
and bring to the boiling point, stirring. 
Add soda, salt and cheese and stir until 
mixture is smooth. Add slightly beaten 
eggs and stir for about 1 minute. Serve 
immediately on slices of toast. 


English Monkey 
1 cup stale bread ¥% cup mild cheese 
crumbs < cut in small 
1 cup milk pieces or grated 
1 tablespoon butter 1 egg 
1 teaspoon salt 8 toasted crackers 
Few grains cay- 4 teaspoons melted 
enne butter 


Soak the crumbs in the milk for 15 
minutes. Melt the cheese, add the soaked 
crumbs and butter. Cook until mixture 
is hot and add the seasoning and slightly 
beaten egg. Cook until thick. Spread 
the crackers with the melted butter and 
pour the mixture over them. 


eggs 
4 slices toasted 
Graham or entire 
wheat bread 


Panned Oyster Roast 
1 tablespoon butter 2 tablespoons chile- 
1 teaspoon flour sauce or tomato 
14 teaspoon salt catsup 
¥% teaspoon paprika _1 teaspoon finely 
1 cup oysters chopped parsley 
1 tablespoon finely 4 rounds of buttered 
chopped celery toast 
Melt the butter, add flour, salt and 
paprika, then chile sauce or catsup and 
celery and parsley. When well mixed 
add the drained oysters and cook until 
the edges curl slightly. Edges will curl 
when oysters are plump and _ heated 
through and care should be taken not to 
cook them too long. Serve on rounds of 
toast. 
Creamed Oysters 
1 cup Olympia 3 tablespoons flour 


oysters lf teaspoon salt 
Cream Y% teaspoon pepper 
2 tablespoons Few grains celery 
butter salt 


4 slices toast 


Drain the liquid from the oysters and 
measure it, adding enough cream to make 
1 cup of liquid. Melt the butter, add 
flour, salt. pepper and celery salt and 
when well mixed add the liquid and the 


oysters. Bring to the boiling point, 
stirring. Serve immediately on slices of 
toast. 


Mock Oyster Newburg 
1 cup oysters 14 teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons 1 teaspoon Worces- 
butter tershire sauce 
1 teaspoon finely 1 egg yolk 
chopped onion 1 teaspoon finely 
1 tablespoon flour chopped parsley 
¥ cup oyster liquor 4 rounds buttered 
1 tablespoon lemon toast 
juice 
Drain the liquid from the oysters 
reserving one-half cup of it to use in 
preparing the sauce. Melt the butter, add 
onion and when it is yellow add the flour. 
When well mixed add the oyster liquid, 
the salt, lemon juice and Worcestershire 
and bring to the boiling point, stirring. 
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Add the oysters and when they are heated 
through add the beaten egg yolk. Remove 
from the heat and stir until smooth. Pour 
over rounds of toast and sprinkle each 
serving with a little chopped parsley. 





After Theatre Chowder 


2 tablespoons 
butter 
1% teaspoon salt 
1% teaspoon pepper 
crumbs 2 slices toast 
\¥g cup finely diced cooked potatoes 


2 cups milk 
1 small can minced 
clams 


Heat the clams in their liquid and allow 
to boil for 1 minute. Then add the milk, 
crumbs, potato, butter, salt and pepper. 
When the mixture has almost heated to 
the boiling point it is ready to serve. 
With a sharp knife cut the slices of toast 
in strips and then cut the strips in cubes. 
Place an equal portion of them in four 
soup plates, pour chowder over and serve 
immediately with additional crackers if 
desired. 


Lobster Delmonico 


1 cup thin cream or 


1 cup lobster meat 
rich milk 


2 tablespoons 


butter 2 egg yolks 
1 tablespoon flour 1 tablespoon lemon 
V4 teaspoon salt juice 
Few grains cay- 4 rounds buttered 
enne toast 


Cut the lobster meat in small cubes. 
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Melt the butter, add flour, salt and 
cayenne and when well mixed add the 
cream or milk, bring to the boiling point, 
stirring constantly. Add the lobster and 
allow to boil again. Add the beaten egg 
yolks and cook until mixture is thick and 
smooth, stirring constantly. Add lemon 
and pour over the toast. 


Shrimps Piquante 


Y% teaspoon pepper 
1 teaspoon Worces- 
tershire sauce 
1 tablespoon 
chopped pickle 
4 slices toast 


1 cup shrimps 
2 tablespoons butter 
2 tablespoons flour 
34 cup strained 
tomato 
4 teaspoon salt 


Cut the shrimps in pieces, removing 
the intestinal veins. Melt the butter and 
allow it to brown slightly. Add flour and 
continue to cook until light brown. Add 
the tomato and bring to the boiling point, 
stirring. Add salt and pepper, Worcester- 
shire sauce, shrimps and pickle and allow 
to boil for at least 3 minutes. Serve on 
slices of toast. 


Fried Cheese Sandwiches 


8 slices bread 14 teaspoon salt 
4 cup nippy or chile 4 teaspoon pepper 


cheese 34 cup milk 
1 egg 4 tablespoons butter 


Work the cheese with knife or spoon 
until soft and creamy, adding a little 
cream or milk if necessary. Spread 
between the slices of bread making four 
sandwiches. Beat the egg, add salt, 
pepper and milk, beating thoroughly 
until mixed. Dip each sandwich into the 
mixture, allowing it all to be absorbed by 
them. Melt the butter in the shallow 
frying pan and cook the sandwiches, 
turning to brown on both sides. Cook 
one sandwich at a time, using a table- 
spoon of butter for each one. Serve with 
prepared mustard. 

(Continued on page 74) 





Four out of Five 
are marked 


Be the one who outwits Pyorrhea 
—use Forhan’s twice daily 


Study the crowd as it hurries to and fro. Four 
out of five over forty years of age, and thousands 
younger, will pay Pyorrhea’s dreaded toll. 


Don’t wait for bleeding gums—Nature’s warning. 
Check Pyorrhea before it begins. Go to your den- 
tist regularly for tooth and gum inspection. And 
brush your teeth at least twice daily with 
Forhan’s For the Gums. 


This healing, refreshing dentifrice, if used in time 
and used consistently, will help to prevent 
Pyorrhea or check its progress. It will keep your 
mouth clean and healthy, preserve your teeth, 
safeguard your health. Used and recommended 
by foremost dentists everywhere. 






















There is only one tooth paste of proved efficacy 
in the treatment of Pyorrhea. It is the one that 
many thousands have found beneficial for years. 
For your own sake, make sure that you get it. 
Ask for, and insist upon, Forhan’s For the 
Gums. At all druggists, 35c and 6oc in tubes 


orhans 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste—it checks Pyorrhea 


4 ay LAY 








Formula of 
; RJ:Forhan DDS 

Forhan Company 
CoAew York. ~D 
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ASTHMA 


The assurance of comfortable repose 
appeals to every sufferer from asthma. 

The popularity of Vapo-Cresolene is 
due to— 

Continuous treatment while the patient 
enjoys undis'urbed rest. 

Avoidance of internal medication. 

Prompt relief. Unquestionable merit. 


os 


While 
Est. 1879 


You 
Sleep’’ 
The household remedy for bronchial troubles 
Sold by druggists 
Send for descriptive booklet 29B 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 


62 Cortlandt Street, New York 
or Leeming-Miles Build’ng, Montreal, Canada 














Safe 
Milk 


For Infants, 


Children, Invalids, 
the Aged, etc. 


Avoid Imitations 


The ORIGINAL 
\, Malted Milk 
, ‘ . 






















Rock-A-Bye 
For Baby 


Combination Stand and 
Swing can be placed in any 
part of the house, porch or 
lawn. Stand of white en- 
ameled wood and swing of 
white washable duck. At 
dealers or by express. 

SEND FOR CATALOG of 
s nursery accessories. 


Perfection Mfg. Co. 


2703 N. Leffinewell 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 













Swing No.34 
Complete $62° 
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Savory Sausages 


12 small sausages 4 tablespoons 
2 tablespoons finely tomato catsup 

chopped celery 4 slices toast 

1 teaspoon chopped 4 tablespoons 
onion melted butter 


Prick the sausages and fry until crisp 
and brown. Prepare the toast and over 
each piece pour one tablespoon of the 
melted butter. Push the sausages to 
one side of the pan and drain off all the 
fat that has accumulated. Into the pan 
put the celery, onion and tomato catsup. 
Cook together until hot. Arrange sausages 
on toast slices and pour mixture over 
them. 


Mexican Steak Balls 
34 lb. hamburg steak 
teaspoon grated 
onion 
14 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon pepper 
1 can tomato sauce 


1 tablespoon 
chopped green 
pepper 

1 teaspoon Worces- 
tershire sauce 


Mix the steak, onion, salt and pepper 
and form into flat cakes. Brown in hot 
frying pan, first melting a little fat in the 
pan. When the meat is brown add the 
tomato sauce, pepper and Worcestershire 
sauce and bring to the boiling point. Cook 
for about 3 minutes and serve with 
creamed potatoes or potato chips. 


Chicken a la King 


2 tablespoons 114 cups diced 
butter cooked chicken 

3 tablespoons flour 1% teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons 14 cup chopped 


chopped mushrooms 

pimientos 4 slices buttered 
1 cup thin cream or toast 

rich milk Paprika 


Melt the butter, add flour and when 
mixed add the cream or milk and bring to 
the boiling point, stirring. Add_ the 
chicken, pimientos, salt and mushrooms 
and allow to boil. Serve on slices of 
toast and sprinkle lightly with paprika. 


Cream Waffles 


134 cups milk 
2 tablespoons 


2 cups flour ; 
4 teaspoons baking 


powder melted butte: 
V teaspoon salt 2 stiffy beaten egg 
2 egg yolks whites 


Sift flour, baking powder and _ salt 
together. Add milk slowly, stirring con- 
stantly, add egg yolks beaten until light 
and the melted butter. Mix thoroughly 
and fold in the beaten egg whites. Bake 
in pre-heated waflle iron. 


Waffle Omelet 


2 tablespoons 
melted butter 

4 stiffly beaten egg 
whites 


4 egg yolks 
4 tablespoons flour 
1% teaspoon salt 
4 tablespoons hot 
water 


Beat the egg yolks until thick and 
lemon colored. Sift flour and salt into 
the mixture, beating constantly. Add 
water and melted butter and when well 
mixed fold in the beaten egg whites. Put 
from 2 to 4 tablespoons of the mixture 
at a time in a pre-heated waffle iron, the 
amount depending upon the capacity of 
thé iron. Cook about 2 or 3 minutes and 
serve with a hot creamed vegetable, a 
sauce or if a sweet omelet is desired serve 
with jam or marmalade or with melted 
butter and sprinkle with powdered sugar. 
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The Tools of 
Her Trade 


(Continued from page 68) 





sufficiently recognize. The old triangle 
of carving knife, case knife and paring 
knife has now expanded to take in 
others of special design for certain opera- 
tions, efficient tools that no housewife 
can afford to be without. 

A cheap knife is an extravagance that 
no woman can afford to buy, for it does 
not hold its edge and causes delay and 
annoyance at every turn. A_ well- 
tempered blade of steel set in a handle of 
one piece that will not catch tiny particles 
of food in the joining is a good investment 
and an efficient aid. 

Two paring knives in different sizes are 
usually necessary. Besides these a good 
general utility knife, larger, broader and 
heavier, that will meet an emergency 
without flinching. Carving knives are, of 
course, important. Two are generally 
necessary, one thin and flexible for slicing 
cold meats, cake or bread, the other stiff 
and sharply pointed for cutting round 
bones and joints when meat is hot and 
consequently soft. 

One type of knife that has found its 
way to the kitchen from the studio of the 
artist is the spatula, a contradictory 
article to be classed as a knife, for it has 
no sharp edges and is not used for cutting. 
Its chief virtue is its flexibility. A broad 
spatula is invaluable for moving a meat 
loaf, a fish or anything that must be 
gently supported to prevent it from 
breaking up. The long slender spatulas 
are used for scraping bowls of those last 
few spoonfuls that are usually so hard to 
get. Their cost is soon saved in the waste 
they prevent. 

The amount of labor that can be saved 
by the purchase of knives with stainless 
steel blades is incalculable. This quality 
seems more indispensable in the kitchen 
than for table service where it has been 
in use for some time. 

Metal against metal turns the edges and 
spells ruin to a sharp blade. When 
cutting or slicing use a small wooden 
board to save the knife and lessen your 
own labor in keeping it sharp. 

Sharpening a knife is a good deal like 
whistling through your fingers—all men 
seem to know how but it is the exceptional 
woman who can ever acquire the trick. 
Generally speaking, keeping the edged 





tools sharp should be part of the house- | 


hold tasks apportioned to the man of the 
family if there is one. If not, get a man 
to teach you how it is done, observing just 
how he holds the knife and the steel or 
whetstone, and just the curve and swing 
he uses in bringing the knife blade down 
alternately over and under it. 
lo keep the well-sharpened knives 
bright and shining is usually a part of her 
wi rk that a woman delights in. The 
“stitch that saves nine” is to rinse off 
acids from the blades immediately after 
knives have been used for cutting fruits 
or foods known to produce stains. When 
the blade needs a serious polishing a cork 
dipped in a powdered cleanser and rubbed 
briskly over the surface produces a satis- 
factory polish. 
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Don't buy Jar Rings blindly 


A western demonstration agent introducing a lecture on 
meat canning made the following allusion to jar rings: 


“In buying dress goods you inquire from the clerk about 
the color and washability; whether it will stain, etc. In 
buying draperies you ask about permanency of color, etc. 
In buying food you inquire whether it is good, pure, ete. 
In buying fruit jar rings you ask the storekeeper for ‘a box 
of rings’ regardless as to brand, color, whether they will 
blow out, whether they will stand cold pack, etc. In other 
words you buy fruit jar rings blindly.” 


Every home canner should look for the bright red carton in 
which GOOD LUCK jar rubbers are packed. It is a con- 
spicuous object in good grocery, hardware and general stores 
from the rock bound coast of Maine to the golden sands of 
San Diego. You can’t be wrong when you buy GOOD LUCK 
rubbers. Always ask for 


GOOD @ LUCK 


JAR RUBBERS 








GOOD LUCK Jar Rubbers are sold by good grocery 
and hardware stores everywhere. They come packed 
in the case with the following well known brands of 
fruit jars: Atlas E-Z Seal, Atlas GOOD LUCK, 
Schram [ver Seal and Schram Acme. If your grocer 
does not keep them send 10 cents for sample dozen. 





Send 10 cents in stamps 








for our new book “‘HOW EASY IT IS TO CAN” Pe Som W bow Easy 
by Prof. O. H. Benson, the eminent food spe- ee (ae 

cialist formerly with the U. S. Department of : mel } 
Agriculture. The most complete and accurate ay 





treatise on cold pack canning ever given to the 
public. 
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Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
Corman y 26 Hampshire Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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Priceless Service 


Despite fire or storm or flood, a telephone operator sticks 
to her switchboard. A lineman risks life and limb that his 
wires may continue to vibrate with messages of business or 
social life. Other telephone employees forego comfort and 
even sacrifice health that the job may not be slighted. 


True, the opportunity for these extremes of service has 
come to comparatively few; but they indicate the devotion 
to duty that prevails among the quarter-million telephone 
workers. 


The mass of people called the public has come to take 
this type of service for granted and use the telephone in its 
daily business and in emergencies, seldom realizing what 
it receives in human devotion to duty, and what vast re- 
sources are drawn upon to restore service. 


It is right that the public should receive this type of tele- 
phone service, that it should expect the employment of 
every practical improvement in the art, and should insist 
upon progress that keeps ahead of demand. ‘Telephone 
users realize that dollars can never measure the value of 
many of their telephone calls. The public wants the service 
and, if it stops to think, cheerfully pays the moderate cost. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


Hnatrations \ \olr Sewing Machne 


Throat irritations == disappear when you 

take Brown’s Bronchial Troches. A dependable 

remedy—not acandy. Used for more than 70 

years by singers and public speakers. Promptly 

relieves hoarseness, loss of voice, coughing. At 
druggists. 

JOHN I. BROWN & SON, BOSTON, MASS. 


General Sales Agents: HAROLD F. RITCHIE & Co., Inc. 
New York »ndon Toronto } 


ROWN" 


Bronchial 
TROCHE 
COUGH «VOICE LOZENGES 
IN 3 SIZE PACKACES 



















) Cleanest, mos* highly-refined oil 
? for typewriters, phonographs, 
radio equipment, bicycles, 
guns, etc. Lubricates, pre- 
vents rust. Nocolor, 
stain or odor. Will 
notgum. Fine polish 
for piano cases, auto- Ey’ 

mobiles, etc. _ Buy 7 
==Nyoil of your dealer fF 























Waiter S. Gray Co., 1054 Mission Street, San Fran-isco 
>” uthern California Music Co., 808 Se. Broadway, Los Angeles 











As an auxiliary to the knives and to 
save them some unnecessary wear and 





Ha 


tear, a good stout pair of scissors can be F 
of great assistance. If there are mint } 
leaves to be cut up for mint sauce, or 


parsley for a garnish, a snipping with the 
scissors is much easier than chopping and 
can be done with less waste. [.ettuce may 
be shredded in this way and celery and 
green pepper cut up for salad. In making 
salads of meat, fish or fruit the scissors 
may often be substituted for a knife. 
Raisins for cakes or puddings may be 
cut in two with the scissors and each part 
kept separate. The scissors will sever the 
fins and gills from a fish. ‘I hey will cut up 
broilers after the first splitting and are in- 
valuable for dicing salt pork or bacon. 
Cheese for the rarebit may also be cut up 
with the scissors after it has been sliced. 
Suitable tools mean as much to the 
housewife in efficiency and success in her 
work as they do to any other trade. 
Household needs of this kind are being 
met by manufacturers in all lines and a 
very consistent, sustained effort is being 
made to supply the demands of the home 
worker with well made equipment in 
which the most durable materials are 
used. It is the pleasant duty of the house- 
wife to select the tools she needs for her 
work, to use them intelligently for the 
purpose to which they are best adapted, 
and to give them sufficient care to lengthen 
their term of service as far as possible. 


The Growing Importance 
of the Nurse 


(Continued from page 51) 


In her Baltimore school Miss Jean was 
impressed with the value of frequent 
weighing in keeping up the child’s interest 
in the practise of health habits, as they 
were then prescribed for pretubercular 
children in open-air classes. Miss Jean 
also saw that all classes ought to be “‘open- 
air” and that all children ought to have 
all of the other care given to pretubercular 
children. 

Leaving Baltimore to do public health 
work in New York City, Miss Jean came 
in touch with Dr. Charles Hendees 
Smith’s “nutritional classes” at Bellevue 
Hospital and became familiar with the 
nutritive class work of Dr. W. P. Emer- 
son. She found there that scales were 
used to interest individual children in the 
practise of certain well-worked-out health 
habits having to do with sleep, diet, exer- 
cise, fresh air and cleanliness. 

Here was a method that could be 
applied to all school children—to keep well 
children well and bring subnormal chil- 
dren back to health. The school nurse 
had found an answer to her problem of 
applying open-air class methods to all 
children. Out of her intimate knowledge 
of the child’s need, the home’s limitations 
and opportunities, the teacher’s power for 
leadership, Miss Jean recognized the 
answer to the riddle of health for all school 
chitdren. And so a school nurse launched 
the Health Education movement of not 
only one continent but of the whole world 
—for it is in the steps of our American 
movement that educators and physicians 
all over the world are following. 
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Harry Lee Quotes 
‘The Almanacs” 


(Continued from page 23) 


tardiness. It was due, not to any lack of 
interest on my part, but solely because I 
was obliged to complete certain transla- 
tions from a recently discovered manu- 
script of the learned Koo Aay. Besides, 
while it is true, as the wise Cha Lee Chap 
Len puts it: “The early bird gets the con- 
tract, there is also wisdom in the words 
of the justly famous Dok Kuuk: ‘Better 
late than never’.” 

Huie Wah blinked, looked at Sam Wing 
and blinked again. 

“Of course,” went on Harry quickly, 
“you are thoroughly familiar with the 
ancient writings of the august Koo Aay, 
the Chinese philosopher who gave us that 
unforgettable epigram: ‘Day by day, in 
every way, I’m getting better and 
better’.”” 

“His very words!” exclaimed old Huie 
emphatically. “I have not read him for 
some time. I much prefer the learned 
Cha—Cha Lee—ah choo—” 

“Cha Lee Chap Len,” finished Harry 
Lee, while old Huie affected another 
violent sneeze. 

“Exactly. What, son of Lee, is his 
most important work?” 

“Surely, you know, sir.” 

“Certainly! I wish merely to test your 
own knowledge.” 

“The most important work of Cha Lee 
Chap Len,” said Harry gravely, “‘is found 
in the Nanking library and is known as 
‘The Sheik’.” 

“That is correct. Now quote six of his 
best-known sayings.” 

“Ah! A difficult task, sir scholar, when 
I could more easily recite six hundred than 
to choose six and say they are the best 
known. But what of these? ‘Hitch your 
ricksha to a star’; ‘Beware the woman who 
dresses becomingly in purple;’ ‘A wink to 
the wise is sufficient;’ ‘A clean tooth never 
decays’; ‘A man is known by the company 
his wife keeps;’ ‘Sometimes the game is 
not worth the scandal’.” 

Sam Wing was staring open-mouthed, 
but crafty old Huie never batted an eye- 
lid. ‘Splendid!’ he applauded. “Now, 
Sam Wing, can not you quote a few 
phrases from the same great scholar?” 

Sam Wing stirred wretchedly. Harry 
Lee, knowing that he must keep the 
advantage, went on: 

“Sam Wing. being a poet, probably has 
found more of interest in the beautiful 
works of Erh Vin Kobb who wrote during 
the reign of Emperor Volstead. You re- 
call, of course, Erh Vin Kobb’s famous 
Ode to Bry Yan: 


A book of verses underneath the bough, 
A bowl of rice, a jug o’ gin, and thou 
Singing beside me in the rice paddy— 
Oh, rice paddies were paradises now! 
“Ah, sir,” went on Harry Lee rever- 
ently, “is it not a great gift to have such 
deep understanding of the soul of human- 
ity and to be able to express it in such 
deathless poetry? No wonder when this 
great Erh Vin Kobb was offered public 
ofice he scorned his tempters with these 
immortal words: ‘Sires, 1 would rather 
write than be president’.” : 
There was a long-silence, during which 


Do This 


Combat for ten days that 
film on teeth 


If you want better teeth, let us 
show you how millions now get them. 
Cleaner, safer teeth as well. You will 
be surprised and delighted when you 
make this test. We send it free. 


That cloud is film 


The dingy coat on teeth is film. 
That film at first is viscous. It clings 
and stays. Soon it becomes dis- 
colored, then forms those cloudy 
coats. The teeth’s beauty is hidden 
until you remove it. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. Germs breed 
by millions in it. They, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


A new day comes 


No ordinary tooth paste effectively 
combats film, so all tooth troubles 
constantly increased. Then dental 
science found and proved out two 
effective methods. One of them dis- 
integrates the film, the other removes 
it without harmful scouring. 

A new-type tooth paste was created 
to apply these methods daily. The 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, then 
removes it with an agent far softer than 
enamel. Never use a film combatant 
which contains harsh grit. 














Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now advised by leading dentists 
the world over. 





Now careful 


name is Pepsodent. 
people of some 50 nations use it, 
largely by dental advice. 

Pepsodent also multiplies the alka- 


linity of the saliva. It multiplies the 
starch digestant in the saliva. Those 
are nature's agents for fighting starch 
deposits and the acids which they 
may form. 

In these ways Pepsodent is bringing 
a new dental era to people of every 
clime. 


Watch its effects 


Send the coupon for this 10-Day 
test. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth become 
whiter as the film-coats disappear. 

The test will be a revelation. You 
will have a new conception of what 
clean teeth mean. Cut out coupon 
so you won't forget. 





10-DAY TUBE FREE ”” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 642, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
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“The thoughts of youth 
are long, long thoughts—” 


Distant seas and distant shores, strange lands and customs and 
people. Boyish dreams, always reaching over the horizon! Out of 
such thoughts as these grew the voyages of the explorers, and the 
maps of the world. 


Boys still build their imaginary strongholds on hidden harbors, 
and embark on voyages of adventure with the heroes of history and 
literature. Give these normal, healthy thoughts a background in 
good maps and globes—which are simply maps in their true form. 
The natural interest which prompts their study now will result in a 
store of information which will be applied in later life. 


RAND M¢NALLY Maps are guiding the new adventurers, the 
aviators of the United States Army, in their record-breaking flights. 
They are making motorists at home on distant highways. They are 
controlling the rudders of ships on all the seven seas. On them the 
campaigns of business are planned and watched. They are standard 
equipment in the schools of the land. 


At home, they banish horizon lines, giving a deeper understanding 
of the history daily being made. 


An organization world-wide in scope, incessantly watchful and 


“ 


incessant'y active, has made the word “maps,” wherever heard, 
mean RAND MCNALLY. 


RAND MENALILY & GoMIPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. B-47 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 42 E. 22nd Street, New York 
Branches: Philadelphia . . Washington . . Boston . . Buffalo . . Pittsburgh 


Cleveland . . Detroit . . St. Louis . . San Francisco . . Los Angeles 
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Huie Wah looked at Harry Lee, then at 
Sam Wing, then back at yf fine Lee; dur- 
ing which Sam Wing stared miserably at 
the embroidery on his left slipper; during 
which Harry Lee marshalled his forces and 
prepared to launch another attack. 

“Sam Wing,” he said suddenly, “‘what 
was the name of that famous poet who 
wrote that line: ‘A poet is born, not 
paid’ ?” 

“T know whom you mean,’ ’ replied Sam 
Wing chokily; * ‘but I—I can’t think—” 

“Haie!” spluttered old Huie. “Your 
head is as empty as an upturned rice- 
bowl! Speak the name, son of Lee, and 
shame his ignorance!” 

“The name,” said Harry Lee promptly, 
“is Tom Mix.” 

“Certainly!” And old Huie nodded his 
head many times. 

“And if Tom Mix, one of the most 
famous Chinese poets of all times, found 
that poetry was not profitable, how could 
I expect to earn my rice writing verses? 
Therefore, I turned my mind toward more 
serious things. I admire especially the 
vigorous work of Jak Per Shing who left 
us that immortal epigram: ‘Make haste 
slowly, boys, but treat em rough!’ Aliso 
I have found wisdom in the words of the 


| sapient Jak Dem See who, as you know, 
| was at one time the most sought man of 


hisday. You recall his prov erb, of course: 
‘Strike while the coin is clinking’’ 

“T remember it well,” declared old Huie 
emphatically. “Sam Wing, as I have 
often told you, this Jak Dem See was one 
of China’s most learned writers on eco- 
nomics.” 

Harry Lee bent his head and coughed 
violently. 

“True, sir scholar,” he said finally; “but 
hardly greater than that stern old econo- 
mist, Hi Jon Son, who, in referring one 
day to a certain set of measures, re- 
marked: “They shall not pass, for a penny 
saved is a penny earned’.’ 

For the first time Huie Wah shook his 
head. “I think Kung-foo-tsze states the 
same principle more eloquently. Of 
course, Harry Lee, you are familiar with 
the Analects of Kung-foo-tsze?” 

“Of course,” Harry Lee nodded. ‘“The 
quotation to which you refer appears in 
the fourth scroll of the Peking manu- 
script, but in the seventh in the more 
ancient ram’s-skin copy at Nanking.” 

“Exactly!” declared Huie Wah, blink- 
ing ayain. 

“lhe phrase, however, as you well 
know, is not original with our beloved 
Kung-foo-tsze. In fact, as all learned 
scholars admit—including you, Honorable 
Huie—all the Analects of Kung-foo-tsze 
are merely translations from the more 
ancient Almanacs of Ben Frank Len.” 

“I was explaining that to Sam , Wing 
just before you came this evening,” said 

uie. 

“And in The Almanacs,” went on Harry 
Lee, ‘“‘the quotation is: ‘In God we trust; 
all others cash’.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Huie, turning on Sam 
Wing, “how often you have heard me 
quote that very phrase from The-ah- 
Almanacs!” 

Sam Wing turned meek but reproach- 
ful eyes on Huie Wah. “‘Sir teacher, you 
never instructed me in the sayings of Ben 
Frank Len nor any of these other great 
Chinese scholars Harry Lee has been 
quoting. You never—” 
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“| did!” ae old Huie with mag- 
nificent dignity and indignation. “And 
if] didn’t. why should I? Does not Kung- 
foo-tsze say: ‘Help aman round one corner; 
then if he can not manage by himself to 
get round the other three, he is un- 
worthy’. ‘ 

Sam Wing rose and bowed awkwardly. 
“The rebuke is richly deserved, sir. I 
shall walk my way.” He flashed a veno- 
mous look at his successful rival and 
shuffled to the door. 

“Ho hang la!” said Huie Wah. 

“Good night!” Harry Lee called out 
fipp antly. 

‘There was a moment of silence. Then 
Huie Wah reached for a sheet of flaming 
red paper and his camel’s-hair brush. 

“Tonight,” said Huie Wah, “I shall 
announce the betrothal of my daughter 
Ah Sen. I shall be proud, young man, to 
have you for a son-in-law. For as our be- 
beloved Kung-foo-tsze says: ‘Learning i is 
more precious than clearest jade.’ Tsau 
kom lok!” 


T' IREE bowls of tea later, as Harry Lee 
was going down the stairs to the 
street, Ah Sen called out to him, closed 
the door quickly, and fluttered down the 





steps to his side. Followed swift murmur- | 


ings of delight. Then: 

“Oh, Harry, I almost forgot! Father 
sent me to tell you that he has mislaid his 
only copy of—of—The Almanacs of Ben 
Frank Len. He wants to know if you will 
lend him yours.” 

“Sure Mike!” grinned Harry Lee. 

“After the wedding!” 





Mining Luck 


(Continued from page 24) 


analyze a thousand individual plants with 


a speed and accuracy that appear mirac- | 


ulous to the layman. 

A similar process went on in the mining 
education of R. K. Neill. Through in- 
tensive study and constant keen observa- 
tion he learned to interpret surface and 
prospect indications of ore with an accu- 
racy that became the envy of expert 
mining men. It was this accuracy that 
caused him to advise the consolidation of 
part of the Standard mine property with 
the Hecla, at a time when Hecla shares 
were worth about two cents each. 

Within a month the drifts had been 
extended twenty-two feet and had dis- 
closed a vein of high-grade lead-silver ore 
so juicy that the Hecla has since paid 
over nine million dollars in dividends on a 
capitalization of a million. 

Specialists usually go wrong when they 
try to ride the other fellow’s horse. In 
1907 Neill severed his connection with his 
old-time associates and took a large-scale 
whirl at a game near to him, the irriga- 
tion, land and colonization business. How 
he made out in this enterprise I do not 
know but the irrigation project did not 
prosper and in 1915, when the great war 
boom in metals was just testing out its 
wings, Neill was back in the mining 
country, looking for a likely prospect to 
develop. 

It took him several years to find 
what he wanted. It was the old Bush 
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Guarding 
their Health 


The children will always 
be healthy if they have the 
proper nourishment — if 
they have foods that build 
strong minds and sturdy 
bodies. 


Bake often and combine 
the use of white flour with 
bran muffins, cakes, etc.— 
then you will be sure the 
children are getting the 
proper amount of mineral 
salts and body building 
elements. 


CALUMET 


The Ecooony Baking Powder 





To insure perfectly raised, 
sweet and wholesome bak- 
ings always use Calumet. 
You need not be afraid to let 
the children have all the 
home baked things they 
want, because it’s the purest 
of all leaveners. 


EVERY INGREDIENT USED 
OFFICIALLY APPROVED BY 
U. S. FOOD AUTHORITIES. 


Sales 2), timesas muchas 
that of any other brand 


THE WORLDS GREATEST 
BAKING POWDER 





go'd-silver prospect just across the line 
from Alaska’s southern extremity in Brit- 
ish Columbia. W.B.Thompson and his 
crowd had just gotten through spending 
a sizable wad in driving tunnels into the 
mountainside below the outcrop, but their 
search had been fruitless. ‘I hey had given 
up, convinced that there was no vein. 
Neill, on the other hand, was certain that 
the ore was there and that he could find 
it. He had three associates, moderately 
well-to-do merchants of British Columbia 
who put up $50,c0o each. 

So anxious was Neill to get to work on 
the prospect, that he put snowshoes on 
horses and packed enough supplies to the 
mine to last a crew of five men until the 
trail could be broken in July. He went 
into the No. 1 tunnel, which the T homp- 
son company had driven, and eighty feet 
from the portal he started a crosscut. 
After driving four feet he broke into a 
large body of ore that assayed $65 per ton 
in gold and silver. He then shifted his 
men and continued a crosscut that the 
previous optionees had started from a 
lower tunnel In the very first round of 
spots fired he broke into ore assaying $60 
per ton. He then went to the face of the 
tunnel, which was 250 feet from the portal 
and 175 feet below the outcrop of ore on 
the mountain side, and started another 
crosscut. After driving three feet he 
broke into ore assaying $300 per ton. This 
crosscut was continued and it penetrated 
through 65 feet of ore, averaging $55 per 
ton. Thus, it will be seen, at three points 
in their exploration Thompson and his 
associates were within four feet of the ore 
body for which they were searching, while 
at one point they were actually within 
two feet of it. 

A large and valuable ore-body had thus 
been established, and now attention had 
to be turned to making a trail, so that ore 
could be hauled out over the winter snow. 
This was no child’s play, for the mine is 
situated in a rugged mountainous country 
parts of which are heavily wooded. A 
trail of a sort was made, however, and in 
the winter, by rawhiding it part of the 
way and hauling it on bobsleds for the re- 
mainder, ore to the value of $75,cco was 
gotten to the town of Stewart, and shipped 
to the American Smelting & Refining 
Company’s smelter, at Tacoma. In the 
following summer, 1918, the trail was 
widened so that four-horse teams could 
travel on it, and during the next winter 
ore to the value of $2c0,0co was shipped 
to the Tacoma smelter. 

The moneyed interests in New York 
have their ears glued continuously to 
radio receivers, listening for good oppor- 
tunities for investment. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the news of the 
receipt of $275,0c0 worth of ore at a 
custom smelter from an unknown mine 
should transmit the information to those 
receptive ears. 

There was a commotion in financial 
circles. Almost at the same moment the 


Guggenheim interests and the Minor ff 


Keith-Untermeyer interests dispatched 
their experts post-haste to Alaska. 


Both parties examined the mine. Both } 


were impressed with its great possibilities [ 


and wanted options until they could con- 
sult with their principals. 


Nothing doing! 1 he owners had paid for ; 


all the improvements they had made out 
of the smelter returns from ore shipments, 
They could see independence ahead. The 
ore in the mine was as good as money in 
the bank. Why sell a mine like that 
‘They refused to give an option or to fix a 
price. If the mine was to be sold at all, 
the playing of these two big interests 
against each other palpably was the gz + 

Money talks. When Mr. Neill and his 
partners were asked to go to New York 
for a consultation, they went. On their 
return, the partners owned only two-fiths 
of the mine, but their bank accounts - 
been appreciably augmented. The Pr 
mier Gold Mining Company was en me 
with a capital of five millions, the manage- 
mert of the mine passed into the hands of 
the Guggenheim interests. 

It soon became evident to the owners 
that, though they had developed a large 
and rich body of ore, the property would 
never make a big mine unless some better 
means of transporting than a tortuous 
road for the ore was devised. The winter 
snows had been proved to be untrust- 
worthy for the purpose. 

A tramway was decided on. It was to 
be eleven and a half miles long, the longest 
moving-rope aerial tramway in the world. 
All effort now was concentrated on the 
completion of the tramway and the finish- 
ing of the mill and hydro-electric plant. 
Only development work was being done 
at the mine, for it was useless to mine ore 
that could not be shipped. 

Considering the rugged nature of the 
country; the adverse climatic conditions; 
the inaccessibility of the town of Stewart, 
devoid of telegraphic communication and 
with only a weekly boat service; trouble 
with labor and the difficulty of transport- 
ing heavy machinery by tractors and 


trailers over a poor road, the rapid com- | 


pletion of the tramway was a remarkable 
achievement. 
Within nine months after the tramway 





was put into operation, the company de- © 


clared four dividends, aggregating $2,400,- 
oco, or a return to the shareholders of 
nearly one-half of their investment. Suf- 
ficient ore has been developed to maintain 
this rate of production for several years, 
and as yet the limits of the ore-bodies have 
not been outlined. 

All the good things of life are at Neill’s 
disposal today. He was “lucky,”’ but it 


was the kind of luck based on continuous, | 


unremitting concentration not only on the 
job in hand, but on the entire field of op- 
portunity surrounding the bread-and- 
butter task. 

There are lots of undiscovered ore- 
bodies left in the West. 





Stories That Will Appeal to Every Taste 


The March SUNSET offers its readers: 

dramatic tale of the South Seas; ‘‘Nowhere on Twilight Trail,” by ) iriam de Ford, 

a delightful romance of the California mountains; ‘‘The I oyalty of J utra.” by K en- 

neth ( ilbert, an animal drama of the Northwest; “The Flausible Srri‘h,” by M.L. 

Storrs, a tense story of South America; D. R. Lane’s second contribution to his 

“Shipcracker” series, dealing wiih the Western waterfront; and the seri-! “Debt of 
the Desert,” by Stephen Allen Reynolds, with its action placed in Arizona. 








“Maura,” by Albert Richard Wetjens, a 
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Free— 
A Gift for You 


ECAUSE hundreds of women have told 

us how much they like Jell-well, we 
know that it will please you, too. So we 
offer a special inducement to get you to 
try it. 


There is a free gift for you, ready to be 
shipped. It is a valuable and useful alum- 
inum Jell-well mold in an attractive shape, 
with an acid-proof, satin finish. 

The mold is yours when you send the 
coupon with the front of one (1) Jell-well 
package. The only other request is that you 
recommend it to five of your friends, but we 
know that you would do that anyway. Send 
the coupon for your mold, 










~ Orange Jell-well with 
Custard Cream 


Rich Fruit Color 


in dozens of tempting desserts—all different 


| ba appetizing appearance, de- 
licious flavor and the ease with 
which it is prepared all make 
Jell-well a most popular dessert. 

Clear, transparent, certified 
colors lend a note of cheer to the 
table. They tempt the palate. 

True fruit flavors—six for 
your choice—provide a melting 
deliciousness which wins the en- 
tire family. 


You can serve this delicate 
dessert often without fear of 
sameness. Alternate the various 


flavors, serving each plain one 







Special Offer to Our Eastern Friends 


Many Eastern people who have not found Jell-well at their grocer’s 


Department 2, 


949 E. Second St., Los Angeles, California. 


time and molded with fruit at 
another. 

But best of all is the confi- 
dence you have that Jell-well is 
always successful. For we use 
pure gelatine only. It comes 
half way around the world from 
one of the most scientific gela- 
tine producers. 

t + «<< 


So try Jell-well, the California 
Dessert. Your grocer hasit. He 
also has Jell-well Gelatine, a su- 
perior unflavored gelatine for 
salads, desserts, ice creams, etc. 






\ 


have asked us to arrange to send “The California Dessert” to them by | ae ee 
mail. Therefore we are glad to announce this special offer. me your free gift—the aluminum Jell-well mold. (Only one 10 
Twelve packages of Jell-well, assorted flavors, will be sent postage | i home.) I like Jell-well and will gladly recommend it to five 
paid to our Eastern friends for one dollar and twenty-five cents, check of my friends. 
or money order. We will be glad to fill your order promptly. | had 
iIName 
California Food Products Company | 
Los Angeles, California | setere = 
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Better Lubrication at Half the Price 


If you could get better lubrication with high-priced oils in return for the 
fancy price you pay, well enough— but the superiority of Zerolene in 
each of the following tests has been demonstrated repeatedly: 


1. Zerolene follows closely the changing clearances of the moving engine 
parts; it maintains perfect piston seal always. 


2. Zerolene absorbs less fuel than other oils; it resists dilution and 
emulsification in the crankcase. 


3. Zerolene forms less carbon; it cuts carbon removal operations from 
25% to 50° 
&/ /C O- 


The reason is this: Zerolene is produced from selected Western Naphthenic- 
Base Crude, and vacuum-distilled by the exclusive high-vacuum process 
developed by this Company. 


Insist on Zerolene—even if it does cost less. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


( CALIFORNIA ) 
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Tay: 


30% less carbons 
5% more fuel mileage 
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Debt of the Desert 


(Continued from page 54) 


“That’s what it’s in the bank for,” the 
stockman approved. “And you can have 
all of it or any part of it quick’s I can 
write a check.” 

Other matters of mutual interest were 
talked over, but not until the two men 
had left the sheds and were strolling to- 
ward the ranch-house was the subject of 
the missing son touched on. Bruce felt 
constrained to mention it first. 

“T was sorry —avofully sorry,” he said 
with eyes averted, “to hear about Fred. 
Let’s hope he’ll show up soon and take a 
fresh grip on himself.” 

Jim Street had no immediate comment 
to offer. At the mention of the name 
of his wayward son, however, his face 
grew stern and hard. His lips were 
rigid as they repressed a flood of bitter 
words. Once seated on the west gallery, 
though, he felt called upon to explain 
both his silence and the stand he had 
taken. 

“It’s pretty tough,” he said, “for a 
father to be burdened with a son like him. 
And I want everybody to know that I’m 
through with him. He’s had his last 
chance with me, and I don’t care what 
becomes of him. Likely’s not he’s hangin’ 
out at the present moment in some Mexi- 
can ‘equila joint less’n a hundred mile off. 
And he can stay there for all of me! 

“T gave him a good schoolin’, sent him 
to college, and paid his bills over and over 
again while he was soakin’ up whisky and 


Greek and po’try. No father could have 
done more fora son. Then he comes back 
here and raises seventeen different kinds 
of h ell at the Magnolia and other joints 
more’n seventeen times. He’s dragged 
io Street name in the mud ac-trailin’ 


round with dance-hall wenches, drinkin’ 
moo mshine, and gamblin’. 

‘He’s had a square deal from me, and 
his two sisters have done all in their power 
to help him be ambitious to raise beef 
cattle and grow alfalfa and to be a decent 
son and citizen—” 

(he old man’s voice trailed off into an 
toonek inaudible grumble. He gulped, a 
glint appeared in his eyes, now pale blue. 
Suddenly he raised his fist on high. 

“And now he and J are at outs,” he de- 
clared bitterly. “He’s fingered the last 
penny of my money he’ll ever touch. He 
can sink or swim or punch cattle, bootleg, 
or rob trains. I’m not interested. He’s a 
disgraceful son, a bad egg, and I wouldn’t 
walk the length of this gallery to save him 
ic bein’ hung!” 

Father!” protested a sobbing voice. 
Bruce turned to see Ruth standing at the 
end of the gallery. Tears were coursing 
down her cheeks; her hands were clasped 
and straining across her bosom. 

“No, daughter,” the cattleman con- 
tinued a little more mildly, “there’s no 
use you chippin’ in. It’s too bad, girl, but 
your brother aint worth the powder in a 
.453 aint worth the rope ’twould take to 
hang him.” 

Bruce squeezed hard on the braided 
leather grip of his quirt. The harsh judg- 
ment of the old rancher provoked him, 
but he remained silent. After all, there 


was a leaven of justice in the father’s stern 
decision to force his son to shift for him- 





self. Time and reform would probably 
effect a reconciliation. 

Feeling that a longer stay would be 
awkward, the purpose of his visit accom- 
plished, Bruce rose to go. Ruth barely 
touched his fingers as she stood with 
downcast eyes while the old Texan puffed 
furiously away at his pipe. 

“You'll hear from me Saturday night,” 
the latter called as Bruce started for the 
corral. 

Intent on his reflections, moody, Bruce 
walked his horse for the first two or three 
miles, the reins hanging loosely on the 
bay’s neck. Then, warned by the gather- 
ing dusk that nightfall was at hand, he 
awoke to a realization of his whereabouts. 
A light flick of the quirt, and the bay 
broke into a mile-eating canter. 

Perhaps half-way to Pinaleno City, 
Bruce pulled the animal down to a breath- 
ing walk. A stiff hill lay just ahead, and 
now the trail climbed upward, fetlock- 
deep in alkali dust and bordered on either 
side by clumps of spiney cactus, grease- 
wood and mesquite. Almost noiselessly, 
the pattering hoofs of the horse silenced 
by the all-pervading dust, Bruce gained 
the top of the rise, to stiffen in his saddle 
at the sight just ahead of him. 

Barely a dozen yards distant two rider- 
less horses stood with drooping heads be- 
side the trail. They were saddled and 
bridled, their reins trailing on the ground. 

Directly in the middle of the trail a man 
and woman stood in earnest conversation. 
Although the sun had gone down behind 
the mountains, there was still light enough 
to distinguish forms and faces, and Bruce 
recognized both of the persons at a glance. 

The man who stood with his back partly 
turned toward him, his arms folded across 
his chest, was Boyd Thurber, general 
manager of the Four-C. And the woman 
who stood close to him, whose slim hand 
rested intimately on Thurber’s folded 
arms, was none other than Martha Street, 
the girl Bruce hoped one day to make 
his wife. 

Still closer the mounted man drew, and 
at the creak of his stirrup-leathers and the 
low whinny of his horse, the pair in the 
trail whirled about. Immediately Bruce 
pulled up, flung himself out of the saddle 
and leaped rather than walked the inter- 
vening yards. 

A sound, half scream, half sob, escaped 
Martha Street’s lips as Bruce planted him- 
self directly before Thurber, but for the 
moment the Little Queen man ignored 
her. Instead, his voice hoarse with feel- 
ing and passion, he addressed himself to 
the one who was trying to encompass the 
ruination of his friends and himself. 

“You cur!’ he shouted. ‘“‘What does 
this mean?” 


Bere Thurber stood resolute, his arms 
still folded, an unpleasant leer on his 
darkly handsome face. 

“Tt means,” he said quite coolly, “that 
our lady friend has been having a nice 
little chat with me. We've got along to- 
gether famously since you’ve been away, 
and [—” 

A little moan came from Martha. She 
covered her face with her hands and began 
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totremble. Bruce waited to hear neither 
explanations on the one hand nor further 
insults on the other. With his bunched 
gauntlets he swung back-handed and 
struck the sneer on the lips of the Four-C 
man. Then he dashed the heavy riding 
gloves to the dust at his feet and chal- 
lenged hoarsely: 

“Thurber, you’re due for a beating!” 

Forgetting the presence of a woman— 
the woman he loved and trusted, remem- 
bering only that he was now face to face 
with his evil genius, the man who had done 
his utmost to make paupers out of his 
trusting friends, Bruce closed in and lash- 
ed out at the chin of his enemy. 

Thurber stepped back with unexpected 
lightness, took the blow on his upraised 
forearm, and retaliated with a straight- 
from-the-shoulder punch that sent the 
Little Queen man staggering back fuily 
two yards. Had the blow landed on his 
chin, or under his left ribs, the fight would 
have been over. Instead, it caught Bruce 
full in the chest and served as an eye- 
opener to the skill and superior weight of 
his opponent. 

Now Bruce closed in warily, and in the 
fading light sparred for an opening. Again 
Thurber tried his right, but missed by a 
margin of inches. Before he could re- 
cover, a stinging short-arm jolt to the jaw, 
followed by a well-timed swing that 
brought blood from his nose, taught him 
that Bruce Perry was a boxer of more than 
ordinary skill. 

Again and again Thurber tried his favo- 
rite blow, but with increasing caution and 
much covering-up; whereupon it came to 
Bruce that his foe was a one-handed 
fighter. 

“Can’t use his left,’ Bruce muttered 
grimly to himself, and began a milling at- 
tack which took him constantly circling, 
working on the heavier man’s weak side 

The bit of strategy was rewarded, for 
now and then Bruce found an opening and 
proceeded to deliver the promised beating. 

“Damn you!” came thickly from Thur- 
ber’s swollen lips as Bruce landed heavily 
on his nose for the third time. 

Bruce grinned, wrenched out of clinch. 
Blow after blow he rained on Thurber’s 
left side and lower ribs, till the latter, see- 
ing he was hopelessly outclassed, stagger- 
ed back and fumbled in his rear pocket. 

Simultaneously Martha screamed. 


UT Bruce had seen the movement of 

the arm and guessed its meaning. He 
leaped, the full weight of his impetus and 
body behind his rigid arm and bruised 
knuckles. The blow caught Thurber 
squarely on the point of the chin. He 
staggered at the impact; his powers of co- 
ordination faded. With trembling knees 
and ashen face he tottered for a moment, 
then crumpled in a heap. 

Immediately Bruce felt in the hip pock- 
et of the beaten man and drew out 2 
blunt automatic. With heaving chest 
and flaring nostrils the Little Queen man 
examined the wicked-looking pistol; at 
last, grunting contemptuously, he hurled 
it far into the brush. 

In the fast gathering gloom Bruce look- 
ed round for Martha, but as he saw her 
standing nearby and started toward her, 
a stream of incoherent profanity welled 
from his prostrate foe. 

“Dry up!” snapped Bruce. He turned 





and prodded Thurber with his boot. 
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An obscene and blasphemous expression 
followed close upon the prodding, at 
which Bruce stooped over and twisted 
hard on the uppermost ear of the fallen 
man. “Dry up, I told you!” the victor 
cautioned again, “or I’ll fill your throat 
with dust. If you want more fight, stand 
up and have it.” 

“Call him off, Miss Street,” Thurber 
pleaded as Bruce still gripped his ear. 
“T’ve had enough for tonight. Call him 
off ard I’ll make it all right with you.” 

“Bruce,” Martha begged, ‘‘p-please 
let him alone. F-for my sake.” 

A wave of amazement swept over Bruce 
as he caught the import of the girl’s melt- 
ing and broken accents. He could not 
understand the situation so suddenly 
thrust upon him. But he was obedient. 
He retrieved his hat and watched Thurber 
narrowly as the latter scrambled to his 
feet and stood in impotent fury mopping 
the blood from his face. 

Martha’s face was no longer clearly 
visible to Bruce. 

“If you'll get on your horse, Martha,” 
he said, “I’ll see you safely home.” 

Instantly Thurber stepped close to the 
girl, whispered something in her ear, and 
fell back a pace or two. 

“Choose between us, Miss Street,” he 
said loudly. “Which of us shall ride home 
with you?” 

A deathlike silence followed. 

“Choose,” he grated. “Who shall it be?” 

The prey of mixed emotions, Bruce 
listened. The easy familiarity of his 
worst enemy with the girl he loved was 
unspeakable. Had he been supplanted in 
her «fections—no matter how nor when? 
On her answer hung the proof. 

And the answer came, low and weak, 
but painfully distinct: 

“Bruce, dear, I must go home with 
Mr. Thurber for an escort. I’m sorry—” 

A harsh laugh drowned her final words 
~a laugh that pierced Bruce and sent the 
hot blood to his cheeks. 

“1)’you see?”’ Thurber snarled triumph- 
antly. 

Not a word did Perry offer. He was 
stunned by the girl’s expressed choice. 
He turned on his heel and flung himself 
into his saddle. He cast no look behind 
him, but with quirt and spur urged his 
surprised horse along toward Pinaleno- 
City. In the darkness, at top speed, he 
tisked both life and limb, but cared not. 
What mattered a man’s neck or a bay 
horse’s leg in a world like the present one? 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


The Glorious 
Flop 


(Continued from page 15) 


“Insulting me, eh?” He grinned hu- 


morlessly. “Miss Mathilde Morry, I 
want to take this opportunity to relieve 
you of relations with the Howard Film 
Company. You're fired. You’re out of 
a job.” He gestured carelessly toward 
the door. 

The girl gazed open-mouthed, squeezed 
her eyes shut, then stared at him again. 

“l’m not jokin’, Mistah Lee Howahd. 
I’m in dead earnest.” 
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“So am I,” he replied coldly. 

“Then you—you presume to dare to 
fich me?” 

“T do fire you.” 

She went quickly up to him and stared 
him eye to eye for an embarrassing length 
of time. 

“Did you know,” she demanded, “that 
yestehday MHahtley offehd me_ seven 
hund’ed dollars a week to break with you 
an’ work for him? That he’s fightin’ to 
bust you? Did you know that?” 

“Hold out for more,” he snapped. 
“He'll give you a thousand, easy.” 

“Will you answeh my question?” 

“What?—Oh, no, of course I didn’t 
know,” he said with over-accentuated 
irritation; “how could I know? But that 
would have nothing to do with it. As a 
matter of fact—” he blinked nervously— 
“‘vou’d do for Hartley wonderfully. You’re 
his type. He’ll make a star of you in a 
year. You’re—you’re what he wants, 
Tilda, to be frank, more than what I 
want, supposing I were to continue 
making pictures. He wants personality, 
youth, beauty, fire, pep: I want acting. 
Really, you must know you can’t act— 
really act. My Lord!” he shouted, “do 
you have to stare at me like that?” 


ER eyes never faltered from his. He 

began to feel immensely aggrieved. 
He told himself he wanted to throttle the 
girl by the neck, realizing if he touched her 
it would be rather as the opposite of 
throttling. 

“You better leave this office now,” he 
gulped. ‘‘T’ll send you a check tomorrow.” 

“Mistah Lee Howahd, so you fiehd 
me!” she drawled with her peculiar 
twisted smile. “Well, please won’t you 
let me stan’ here an’ look at you a little 
longah? I nevah before looked at a man 
who broke a han’shake pledge with a girl. 
An’ I most probably won ’c have a 
cheance to look at one again. Because 
I’m _ goin’ to leave Hollywood. An’ 
wheah I live, they don’t have that kind 
of mean—mis’able—cad!” 

She watched the flush suffuse his face 
and then turned and walked toward the 
door. He was there before her. 

“Do you seriously intend going back to 
Louisiana—to your folks?’ he demanded 
in a terrifying voice. 

“That is none of youah business. Let 
me by, suh!’”’ 

He seized her arm roughly and pushed 
her back into a chair. 

““You’re insane!” he exploded. ‘‘You’re 
insane, girl. Hartley is a star-maker. 
The biggest power in the business. In a 
year you'll be a nationally-famous star. 
You'll draw, if you work it right, two— 
three—four thousand a week on your 
second contract. You’ll hit the publiclikea 
panic. You can’t miss. You with Hartley 
behind you, why it’s a combination that 
is simply irresistible. It—it fascinates. I 
lied when I said youcouldn’t act. You're 
the greatest natural-born actress I’ve ever 
seen—and the damndest little fool!” 

“‘Now!”’ he stood her up and shook her 
sternly. ‘You go quick out of here and 
trot your flivver over to Sunset boulevard 
and park in front of the Oceanic studios!” 

He let her go and she fell back limply 
into the chair, shaking with a sudden 
storm of sobs. 

Frowning, he knelt beside her and laid 
a trembling hand on her shoulder. 


“Tilda—Tilda! Why can’t you be 
reasonable? For Goodness’ sake, what is 
it? What’s the matter with what ] 
say? You're the queerest girl, I believe, 
in the world.” 

Her eyes flashed up at him through 
teary lashes. 

“Queeah?—Listen, Mistah Lee How- 
ahd.” She rapped the chair-arm franti- 
cally. ‘Listen to me. I’m dead tiehd; 
soul-tiehd, that’s what I am. For seven 
months I’ve sweated my soul out an’ now 
it’s tiehd. When you took me up I wasa 
lazy, flip-flappin’ flapper. Born actress? 

azz bries! You made me an actress.” 
She brushed her eyes with the back of her 
hand. “Somethin’s changed in me. Some- 
thin’ broke inside of me or else somethin’ 
else grew where there wasn’t an’thing 
before. I knew that the night of the 

review. I don’t know what it is. Kut 
i know I’m a diffrent girl from whax | 
I have nerves an’ things. | 
guess it’s because now I’m an actress. 

“Well,” she cried, “you did it! You 
made me act—sweated the lazy no-’count 
shiftlessness out of me. You worked me 
till I had hysterics an’ went through 
doggone hell. An’ you wore you’self 
out too. You lost somethin’-—some 
queer lil’ jazzy big thing in youah soul— 
an’ you gave me what you lost. What- 
evah was nec’ssry to turn a dumb-bell 
lil’ worthless pretty girl into an actress 
woman—you gave me. 

“Now,” she gestured characteristi- 
cally, “now you say it’s queeah, an’ that 
I’m insane ’cause pk go work with 
Hahtley. Oh, cain’t you see, Mistah Lee 
Howahd—cain’t you see I don’t care for 
doin’ actin’ his way and for pictures in 
the papers and sportin’ roun’ in a shiny 
limousine and puttin’ on big dog?” 

She faced him trembling. 

“T’m not anybody’s actress. Just yours. 
I’m just a tool—that you made. I cain’t 
act for anybody—excep’ you. I don’t 
want to be a great star.” 


used to be. 


paw turned away and kicked out sav- 
agely at her old enemy the wastebasket. 

“Oh, oh—I want to be a—flop!”’ she 
moaned. 

He stared down at her in blank as- 
tonishment. 

“You want to be a — 

“Oh, how do I — to say it?” she 
cried distractedly. ‘Do I have to put it 
in writin’? I love you— I want to do 
what you do!” 

Howard continued to stare in painful 
dumbfoundment. It was true this had 
not occurred to him. So egoistic a man, 
he had nevertheless, not for a moment, 
given himself a chance with this piece of 
gorgeous life. He found himself with 
his arms about it, holding it like a vise. 

“You want to do what I do! And—I 
flop,” he muttered against her cheek. 
““You’re a wow, an enormous knockout. 
And I’m a flop, Tilda. A fine pair!” 

She kissed a tear hungrily off his cheek. 

“T’m whatevah you are, Lee. I’m 
er an ’* completely yours—sayin’ you 

vant me.’ 

“A failure—a bum—a one picture man,” 
he insisted, ‘and she loves me. It was a 
flop; too.” 

With sparkling eyes she defended him: 

“Youah not a bum, Lee, honey. “The 
Duchesse’ wasn’t just any ole flop. You 
know an’ I know that no one else could 
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The cheapest maid you can employ is Light! » 
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The Clear MAZDA 
CLamp. Foren- 
closed white glass 
kitchen ceiling 
fixtures. 


In your laundry, a fixture 
of the type shown below 
will save your back and 
eyes and insure properly 
laundered clothes in less 
time. It is an open reflector 
of white glass, which 
throws light on the tubs or 
ironing board. It requires 
a 100-watt Bowl-enameled 
Mazpa C Lamp. 


y Ry 





By SARAH FIELD SPLINT, Domestic Science Consultant 


This is the first page of a series showing how the rooms 
of your home can be lighted most effectively and inexpen- 
sively. Keep this page for reference and watch for the others. 


A ceNTER ceiling fixture of 
the type shown in the main 
illustration will flood the 
whole kitchen evenly with 
light, illuminate the interior 
of your oven, banish your 
own shadow and enable you 
to see the contents of your 
cabinet with ease. 

This fixture (an enclosed 
globe of white glass, a foot 
from the ceiling) re- 
quires a Clear MAZDA 
C Lamp of 100 or 150 
watts for the best effect. 


NINE out of ten women, 
| the kitchen and laundry 
lighting is a source of annoy- 
ance and the cause of many of 
the mishaps that makeahouse- 
keeper’s lot so trying. 

Glare and shadow tire the 
eyes and back and ruin the 
temper. They are responsible 
for spoiled meals and broken 


dishes, bumps and cut fingers, 
poorly laundered clothes and, 
extra minutes in the kitchen. 


Yet with only two lighting 
outlets—in the center of the 
ceiling and above the sink- 
the average kitchen can be 
better lighted than on the 
brightest day. And one outlet 
in the laundry will help banish 
wash day blues. For 
Good Light is a matter 





FROM A PHOTOGRAPH of an av- 
erage kitchen properly lighted from 
two outlets. The fixtures 
and lamps are described 
on this page. 













of the right fixtures in 
the right places, with 
the right lamps. The 
fixtures determine the 
distribution of the 
light; the lamps deter- 
mine its quantity. 


This page, prepared by 
the lighting engineers of 
the Edison Lamp Works, 
tells how to light your 
kitchen and laundry to 
banish glare and gloony. 
The main illustration 
shows the kitchen fixtures 
recommended. The small- 
er illustrations show the 
proper lamps. 


Good light costs no 
more than poor light. It’s 
the cheapest maid you can 

employ—and pays for 
itself many times over 
in the trouble and 
breakage it saves. 


/ AuGut over the kitch- 
a en sink is one of the 
housewife’s greatest 
boons. It makes the 
least agreeable ofkitch- 
en tasks easier by elim- 
inating the shadows 





Tue Bowl-enameled Mazpa C 
Lamp. Foran open white glass re- 
flector for the laundry. It gives 
plenty of light without glare. 





TT KITCHEN is the cheapest room to light 

properly. The lighting system shown on 
this page costs but a few dollars, including 
installation and the proper MAzpa* lamps. 
The current cost averages but a cent and a 
half an hour. Consult your lighting company 
or nearest Edison MAZDA Lamp Agent. 


EpIsoN Lamp Works oF GENERAL ELECTRIC Co., 
HakrisOn, N.J 


*Mazva— the mark of a research service 


















THE White MazpDa C Lamp. 


Gives light without glare. 

Note: If you now have acentral 
ceiling fixture of the open type, 
or are using a drop light, put 
in a 75-watt White MazDa C 
Lamp and see how much the 
light is improved. 


E.L.W. of 
G.E.Co, 


that strain the eyes and 
cause insufficiently 
washed and broken 
dishes. 

The best type of sink 
fixture is an open whit 
glass reflectorwitha 
50-watt White MAzDA 
C Lamp. 
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Sure Way to Get 
Rid of Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails to 
remove dandruff completely and that is to 
dissolve it. Then you destroy it entirely. 
To do this, just get about four ounces of 
plain, ordinary liquid arvon; apply it at night 
when retiring; use enough to moisten the 
scalp and rub it in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three more 
applications will completely dissolve and en- 
tirely destroy every single sign and trace of 
it, no matter how much dandruff you may 
have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop instantly , and your hair will 
be lustrous, glossy, silky and soft, and look 
and feel a hundred times better. 

You can get liquid arvon at any drug store 
and four ounces is all you willneed. This 
simp!e remedy has never been known to fail. 


The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, O. 








You Can’t 
Comb Out 
Dandruff 
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is a household word with 
leading amateur and profes- 
sional gardeners. You will 
find it indispensable when 
planning your garden this 
year—as a reference book 
for the latest and best in 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, 
and for its explicit cultural 
instructions. 

It contains hundreds of 
photo-engravings, some in 
natural color, illustrating 
the Dreer specialties in Vege- 
ables and Flowers. 

There is a free copy of this 
“ ” invaluable Garden Book 

for you, if you will men- 

tion this publication 
HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa, 











have made it—it was the most glorious 
flop in the world!” 


THE Lee Howard Film Company 
since has pursued a strange career. 
Every other picture is a flop, some of 
which are released and, cheerful to say, are 
losing every year a little less money. 


The alternates are great old hokum, 
in which Miss Morry—which is not now 
her name in private life—strikes un- 
counted thousands of eager film fans as a 
decided knockout. 

All this, by the way, is very annoying 
to the highbrow movie editor of a Los 
Angeles newspaper. 





Jew 
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(Continued from page 38) 


he and his companion would be for a 
moment completely cut off from view on 
all sides. 

It was here that McCracken blocked 
the Mexican’s path, permitting him to see 
the cold blue nose of a forty-five pointing 
from the ranger’s hip at a shiny button on 
the chief’s fat stomach. The main thing 
now was quiet and speed. 

“Don’t move!” said Buck, and his voice 
had acommanding quality. “I’ma Texas 
Ranger,” he added by way of persuasive 
argument. The chief’s paralysis was com- 
plete. In a moment Buck had taken his 
gun, extracted the cartridges and handed 
him back the empty weapon. 

“Put it on,” he commanded, ‘‘and put 
it where everybody can see it—on the out- 
side!” 

“Now, sefor,’’ continued the Texan, 
“T aint particular about what I do over 
here today, but I want to relieve your 
mind by sayin’ your job aint dangerous— 
so long as you do what I say. Savvy? 
You mee go on bein’ police chief of this 
town. I’m your guest. Show me the 
town, lead me to this Toro place, tell me 
about the five thousand generals in your 
army, your prize revolutionists, game 
roosters and bull fighters. But all the time 
stay close to my side. Savvy?” 

“Si,” answered the chief, somewhat 
relieved but still unhappy. 

“Another thing, chief; this aint a fun- 
eral—yet—and you quit lookin’ like it 
was. Now damn you, smile!” and the 
ranger’s face broke into a broad and con- 
tagious grin which the Mexican managed 


to mirror faintly. 
A FEW minutes later when the green 
door of El Toro swung back to admit 
Chief Carlos Santa Anna de Morelos and 
his American companion, the event ex- 
cited little attention among those present. 
Drinks were ordered and paid for by the 
stranger, who chose his position at the bar 
next to the door, with the chief between 
himself and the patrons. All the Mexicans 
knew the chief, and if they felt any appre- 
hension it was dispelled by the reassuring 
sight of his highly adorned weapon hang- 
ing in plain view on his hip. Anyway, it 
was not unusual for the chief to pilot 
money-spending strangers to this place. 
The rattling of American half dollars on 
the bar made music for the man who 
owned an interest in El Toro. 
McCracken casually took in his situa- 
tion. The saloon, a long rectangular 
room, had a bar extending almost its full 
length on the right. To the left was an 
open space with two or three tables at the 
rear where four men were playing cards. 
Behind them was a solid wall with a low 


heavy door opening into what proved to 
be an ice house. There were only two 
other doors in the building, the one 
through which the ranger had entered and 
a side door between the rear end of the bar 
and the ice- -house, evidently used for 
bringing in ice and supplies. Buck noted 
with satisfaction that this door was 
barred 

Of the four card players, one was par- 
ticularly noticeable, and seemed to dom- 
inate his companions. He was rather 
flashily dressed, had a high narrow fore- 
head, a pointed head surmounted by 
mat of hair wavy enough to suggest the 
dominance of Spanish blood over the 
Indian. His skin was olive, his eyes small, 
sinister and shifty 

“The tall hombre at the table, he is 
Travinio?”’ It was hardly more a question 
than a statement. 

“Si, senor,” answered the chief. 

“Calls himself Jacinto?” 


Now the card game ended and the losers 
rapped for drinks. But as the bartender 
hurried to the table, the Mexicans appa- 
rently changed their minds, for in a body 
they rose and approached the bar. Tra- 
vinio had become obviously curious about 
the stranger and his face had assumed a 
puzzled expression as if he were trying to 
recall a lost identity. 

Suddenly the great town clock of 
Hidalgo boomed out. 

Boom-m-m, Boom-m-m, Boom-m-m! 

Before the reverberations of the last 
stroke had died, Travinio’s face was trans- 
formed. Curiosity changed to under- 
standing mingled with apprehension, fear, 
desperate determination. 

“El Diablo! aranger!’’ he shouted, and 
an automatic flashed in his hand. Fire 
in the night, cry of death, sudden alarm— 
terrible was the name of ranger south of 
the border. 

What followed happened so quickly 
that the chief, conscious of his empty 
weapon, remained rooted in his tracks, a 
statue of Hispanic fear. Travinio’s auto- 
matic hung fre—for it was new and he 
was unaccustomed to it—and McCracken 
with a smashing right sent the bandit 
leader crumpling to the saloon floor. Wild 
consternation seized his three companions 
and the other patrons, who fled over 
chairs and tables to land in a tangled heap 
against the rear barred door. But only 
for a moment. The rat-eyed bartender 
threw open the heavy door of the ice house 
and followed the other Mexicans, who 
were disappearing through it like bullfrogs 
into a cool, dark pool. Travinio’s auto- 
matic lay at the ranger’s feet; picking it 
up, he thrust it into his belt. Quickly he 
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saw to it that all three doors were made 
fast with bolt or bar. 

Meantime Travinio had come to a 
sitting posture, gradually emerging from 
the cloud in which the ranger’s pile-driver 
blow had enveloped him. With dawning 
comprehension he looked at the handcuffs 
on his wrists, and then turned malignant 
and flaming eyes on the smiling Texan. 

“Travinio,” said the ranger, ‘‘it’s three 
o'clock. I’m on time for the settlement. 
Where is the ring?” 

Though the vibrant quality in 
McCracken’s voice had paralyzed a police 
chief into inaction, it failed to move the 
crafty bandit. An exasperating shrug 

s his only reply, and the search of his 
person revealed nothing. 

“Where’s that ring?” Buck thrust his 
gun suddenly near the bandit’s nose. 

“No sé—lost mebby, quien sabe?” 
Travinio would not be intimidated. On 
the other hand, the ranger had no desire 
to injure him. At great risk he had 
avoided a shot in the melee that had just 
ended, knowing that to shed blood on 
foreign soil would cause complications, 
and would not gain his end. His only 
desire was to secure the ring. Other 
means must now be employed. 


McCRACKEN'S eyes fell on the ice 
box behind the bar, which he found 
contained small blocks of ice surrounded 
by numerous dark bottles. 

“Won’t talk, eh?’ mused _ Buck. 
“There’s tricks in all trades, Travinio, 
and I know one that makes the deaf 
babble in seven tongues.” He seized a 
rope which some tipsy vaguero doubtless 
had left in the saloon and cut it into three 
pieces of even length. Long practise in 
the art of packing sumpter mules (and in 
binding mean prisoners) enabled the 
ranger to work with incredible speed. 
Soon he had Travinio bound and stretched 
full length on the dusty saloon floor. 
Be nding over the prostrate form, he said, 
“Travinio, I came for that ring, and I’m 
going to get it! Will you give it up or will 
I have to make you?” 

Travinio set his teeth and snarled, and 
after that the ranger never paused. Care- 
fully and quickly he ripped open the 
bandit’s clothing from the collar down, 
laying bare his swarthy back. He next 
took from the ice box a flat piece of ice 
and placed it firmly on the bare skin just 
above the waist. Soon little streams of 
water began to trickle down Travinio’s 
brown sides while Buck kept a gentle 
pressure on the ice. The cold quickly 
penetrated to the Mexican’s spinal cord; 
it was creeping rapidly up to the base of 
his brain, congealing the blood, inflicting 
punishment that no man ever endured 
for five minutes. Curses and imprecations 
filled the air, but to no avail. The ranger, 
determined to know the truth, had 
adopted a method sure to bring results 
without leaving a mark or inflicting per- 
manent injury. For the third time he put 
the question: 

a he ring, you dog, the ring! Where 
is It! 

“Senorita Francesca,” hissed Travinio, 
appearing to address the chief, who leaned 
weakly against the bar. 

“Mia Francesca? Mia Francesca?” 
oa that dignitary, gesticulating 
wi 
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Why You, too, Can 
Have Beautiful Hair 


How famous Movie Stars keep their 
hair soft and silky, bright and fresh- 


looking, full of life and lustre. 


EAUTIFUL hair is no longer a mat- 


ter of luck. 

You, too, can have hair that is charm- 
ing and attractive. 

Beautiful hair depends almost entirely 
upon the way you shampoo it. 

Proper shampooing is what brings out 
all the real life and lustre, all the natural 
wave and color and makes it soft, fresh 
and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed 
properly, and is thoroughly clean, it will 
be glossy, smooth and bright, delightfully 
fresh-looking, soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep it beautiful, 
it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary 
soaps. The free alkali in ordinary soaps 
soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle 
and ruins it. 

That is why leading motion picture 
stars and discriminating women, every- 
where, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely 
greaseless product brings out all the real 
beauty of the hair and cannot possibly 


injure. It does not dry the scalp or make | 


the hair brittle, no matter how often you 
use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your hair look, just follow 
this simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear 

warm water. Then apply a little 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo, rubbing 
it in thoroughly all over the scalp, and 
throughout the entire length, down to the 
ends of the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and 
briskly with the finger tips, so as to loosen 
the dandruff and small particles of dust 
and dirt that stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy 
Mulsified lather, rinse the hair and scalp 
thoroughly—always using clear, fresh, 
warm water. 

You will notice the difference in your 
hair even before it is dry, for it will be soft 
and silky in the water. 


INSE the hair thoroughly. This is 
very important. After the final 
washing, the hair and scalp should be rinsed 
in at least two changes of good warm water. 
After a Mulsified shampoo you _ will 
find your hair will dry quickly and evenly 
and have the appearance of being much 
thicker and heavier than it really is. 

If you want to always be remembered 
for your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it 
a rule to set a certain day each week for a 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 


Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 
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Davies 




















Bebe 
Daniels 


regular weekly shampooing will keep the 
scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, 
fresh looking and fluffy, wavy and easy to 
manage—and it will be noticed and ad- 
mired by everyone. zy 

You can get 
Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet 
goods counter, 
anywhere in the 
world. A 4-ounce 
bottle should last 
for months. 


Splendid for Children 
—Fine for men 


Mulsifiec 


REO. US. Pat. OFF. 


_ MULSIFIED 
COLOANUT OIL SHAMP, 
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DucsZelle 


THE WORLDS 
GREATEST HAIR NET 


For economy, ask for Duro Belle, 
the next time you buy hair nets. 
No other hair net can give you 
as much genuine satisfaction, 
because these famous knots are 
an exclusive Duro|Belle'feature. 


Duro Belle hair nets embody a 
most ingenious idea. Women 
everywhere have marvelled at 
the longer wear, the better shape, 
the brighter lustre of Duro Belle 
nets. Oncetried, always used — 
simply because they are far 
superior to all others. 


Perfect material—perfect work- 


manship— perfect inspection— 
all this you will find in Duro 
Belle Human Hair Nets. 


BUY THEM BY THE DOZEN 
At Aji Stores 


NATIONAL TRADING CO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
417 Delta Eldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
411 Central Bldg. - Portland, Ore. 


























he poured out a volume of Spanish be- 
‘ween his crackling teeth. 

“He say,” exclaimed the chief, “he 
geev the reeng to mia Francesca, mia 
nina. lt kaow nothing, nothing, but I get 
the reen —-you no kill heem.” 

“Get it and damned quick! Use the 
telephone.” 

“Si, Senor.” 

“And tell your niva to send it if she 
wants to see you or this dog alive.” 

“‘Foco, tiempo, senor, poco tiempo.” 

Buck straightened up, leaving the 
bandit to free himself from the ice as best 
he could. The chief was already at the 
telephone in communication with his casa 
and Senorita Francesca. After a brief but 
animated conversation, he turned from 
the telephone and said, “Poco tiempo, 
senor, queeck, she send heem.”” And in a 
few moments a mozo clattered up on a 
burro, and as Buck opened the door the 
messenger thrust through the crack 
Peggy’s ring. 

‘lhe ranger, his purpose fully accom- 
plished, turned a look of amused pity on 
Travinio’s sorry figure on the floor. 

“You aint a border bandit, Travinio,” 
he said. ‘‘You belong in the interior. 
The Rio Grande aint the place for ama- 
choors. If you ever set a foot in Texas 
again |’|l bring another ranger and we’ll 
put every crook on this border in cold 
storage! Get me?” 


T the river bank McCracken bade 

Senor Carlos Santa Anna de Morelos 
adieu with exaggerated affection. “‘Adios, 
Chief,” he said, “you were dead right 
about El Toro—I like what I found there 
fine.” 

McCracken, the excitement over, took 
thought of what he had done. He had 
violated his orders as a ranger, broken the 
laws of a state and of two nations, and 
risked his life for the insignificant gold 
that encircled his finger. And in what 
capacity had he acted? For nearly a cen- 
tury the Texas rangers had been writing 
their rash deeds on the scroll of fame, 
deeds of valor, courage, incredible achieve- 
ment, building a tradition that had be- 
come the pride, yea the law, of the order. 
But never before had one man invaded 
Mexico single-handed, captured a town 
and struck a blow at the heart of a bandit 


ring. His deed would be written down 
along with that of the mythical ranger 
who is reported to have charged hell with 
a bucket of water. With that exaggera- 
tion which the public demands he would 
be pointed out as “The Man Who Took 
Mexico.” 

But why? What was the motive? The 
rangers were thinking men, and back of 
their rash deeds must lie a justifiable 
motive, a worthy purpose. McCracken 
well knew why he had crossed the Rio 
Grande, but that was a secret of his own 
heart as sacred as the love that glowed 
and burned and palpitated there. Though 
his fighting was over, it was obvious to 
Buck that some thinking remained to be 
done. 

Crossing the river he saw a small group 
of men awaiting him on the Texas side, 
men he was now loath to face. Among 
them was Captain Jerry, who had re- 
turned unexpectedly, and Cal Grady. ‘I he 
captain was swearing roundly as the boat 
landed—-outwardly in a rage, secretly 
glad to see his foolhardy ranger back 
alive. 

“McCracken,” he exclaimed in official 
disgust, “‘what d’you mean breakin’ orders 
like this, goin’ into that hotbed of 
bandits?” 

“Tt wasn’t so hot, Cap’n,” replied the 
ranger lamely. “They was all plumb cool 
when I left.” 

“That aint the point,” retorted the 
Captain, as yet unaware of the basis of 
the pleasantry. “What explanation’Il you 
make to General King? If this gets to 
him, you’ll be fired. What the hell did 
you go for?” 

Explanations must certainly be forth- 
coming to General King—they were forthi- 
coming now, and the ranger had none, no 
justification in the eyes of these stern 
border men. As he cast about, helpless 
and confused under the captain’s storm, 
his eyes fell on a forgotten object in his 
belt—Travinio’s gun, taken in the saloon 
fight. A sudden light broke upon him. 
It was not Travinio’s weapon at all. It 
was the gun of a Texas Ranger—Cal 
Grady’s new automatic. 

Clapping a hand upon it, McCracken 
drawled with a triumphant and disarming 
grin, “Aw, Cap’n, make it easy up at 
Austin. I just had to go after this jewelry.” 





Wealth 


By Violet T. Atkin 


...And we shall turn our faces to the West, 
And breathe clean air and see the glowing sun 
Dip into blue horizons; and our quest 

For beauty and for splendor, long begun, 

Will end where snowy peak-tops, crowned with mist, 
Lift their white arms in worship to the sky 
Like white-clad maidens thrilling to the kiss 
Of lovers. Though the years go swiftly by, 
Age will not be a dread unwelcome guest; 
We shall have memories of star-hung nights 
And camp-fires glowing on the desert’s breast! 
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Hamstringing 
the Fleet 


(Continued from page 11) 


water and failed to provide anchorage 
and maneuvering space. None of the 
major objections to the Mare Island site 
were removed by this plan, yet Vallejo 
put it forward as a bona fide solution of 
the problem. 

It is also true that borings made by 
Vallejo’s engineers on the Alameda site 
had revealed a number of spots of sand 
and mud offering a poor foundation. But 
Vallejo did not say that similar con- 
ditions prevailed over almost the entire 
area of the proposed Mare Island site. 
Nor did the town admit that its engineers 
only disclosed what had already been 
discovered by the naval experts. Con- 
trary to Vallejo’s story, these Navy 
experts took two exhaustive sets of 
borings in the site, as their reports clearly 
show. And they found that the foun- 
dation was “excellent, with hard bottom 
at an average depth of twelve feet.” But 
here and there they ran across what are 
technically called “soft pockets,” and 
which were, in the language of the reports, 
“comparatively few in number.” More- 
over, with the entire site containing room 
enough for four naval bases, the experts 
had had no difficulty in designing a 
ground plan for the base in which most of 
the “soft pockets” fell in areas that were 
to be dredged out anyway—so the 
softer they were the better! 

It is true, too, that a couple of real 
estate operators were emphasizing in 
advertisements the proximity of their sub- 
diy isions to the proposed base. But this 
“proximity” was of the sort familiar to 
most readers of real estate advertise- 
ments. In one case the advertised prop- 
erty lay four miles away from the navy 
base site, with the entire city of Alameda 
in between. The other property offered 
for sale was five miles distant in the hills, 
completely beyond the business district 
of the neighboring city of Oakland 

lhe scheme charged by Vallejo was, in 
fact, not only untrue but impossible. All 
the vacant land adjoining the site—which 
is the only vacant land within miles of it— 
is owned by two parties: the state of 
California, and the state university. And 
the site itself, which was declared to have 
been offered by private owners, was state 
property. and had been transferred, for 
naval base purposes, by special act of the 
state legislature to the city of Alameda, 
which presented it to the Government. 

Jus: one more example illustrating the 
character of Vallejo’s campaign. Recently 
there appeared in the Army and Navy 
Journal an article by a naval officer, 
retired, lauding the Mare Island and 
attacking the Alameda site. One of the 
principal points made by this officer 
against the Alameda site was the state- 
ment that it could easily be bombarded 
and destroyed by a hostile fleet from the 
open sea. The Navy Department pre- 
pared an official reply characterizing this 
allegation as utterly ridiculous and stating 
that an enemy would first have to sink 
the American fleet and capture the coast 

defenses before its fleet could fire a shell 
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into San Francisco bay. Point by point 
the Navy Department refuted every 
allegation made by Vallejo’s champion, 
the retired naval officer, but the Depart- 
ment failed to say, and the retired naval 
officer failed to state that he was supple- 
menting his retired pay by working for 
Vallejo as secretary of its chamber of com- 
merce. 

Most of these facts, which of course 
would have exploded Vallejo’s story had 
they been brought out against it, were 
known to many persons; most of them 
were contained in the reports of the naval 
experts. How was it possible, then, for 
Vallejo to get that story over! 

The answer lies in Vallejo’s dexterous 
manipulation of various forces, political 
and otherwise. 


Vallejo's Home Guard 


Vallejo entered the fight with two 
important sources of power—its complete 
unity, and a political acuteness born of 
years of experience in getting appropri- 
ations out of Congress. Because Vallejo 
was almost entirely dependent upon Mare 
Island, nearly every one in the town was 
personally and vitally interested in win- 
ning the fight. And since it was in their 
pocketbooks that they were affected, their 
interest was intense, bitter and violent. 
The town took on the mental complexion 
of a nation at war; what minority opinion 
existed was not only overwhelmed but was 
forced into line. If a merchant demurred 
at paying the assessments that were regu- 
larly levied to support the fight at Wash- 
ington, he was threatened with a boycott 
that he knew would paralyze his business; 
if a workman at the navy yard protested 
he was not a property-owner in the town 
and had nothing to gain by the fight, he 
was soon approached by the foreman of his 
shop, who usually was a property-owner, 
and significantly asked to contribute. So 
the town presented a compact, united 
fighting front, and an ability to throw the 
combined weight of all its resources 
wherever they were needed. 

By a shrewd trade of this strength 
Vallejo gained the support of a powerful 
ally—the press of the neighboring state 
capital, metropolis, Sacramento. Vallejo 
had always done its buying from San 
Francisco, thirty miles away; but that 
city’s chamber of commerce had taken 
the position that the Navy should have a 
free hand in selecting its own markets. 
Thereupon the leaders of Vallejo’s cham- 
ber of commerce visited the leading mer- 
chants and newspapers of Sacramento, 
which is eighty miles away, and put the 
following proposition to them: 

“If we swing Vallejo’s trade bodily to 
the Sacramento merchants and news- 
papers, will you support Vallejo’s fight?” 

Sacramento’s population is only 65,0c0, 
and this meant almost a fourth as many 
additional buyers handed to them at one 
time. If Vallejo should win the base it 
would mean many more. The deal was 
effected, and Vallejo switched its entire 
trade from the wholesalers and retailers 
of San Francisco to those of Sacramento, 
and in its homes substituted the Sacra- 
mento papers for those of the larger city. 
And in return the Sacramento press, 
especially the Sacramento Bee, took up 
Vallejo’s fight. 

One result of this was that Vallejo 
gained the political support of the entire 


—.. 


northern section of California because the 
Sacramento newspapers, especially the 
Bee, dominate that territory. The people 
of scores of towns and small cities, and 
thousands of ranches, from central Cali- 
fornia almost to the Oregon line, were soon 
convinced, through a deluge of propa- 
ganda, that Vallejo was fighting for her 
rights and for the Nation’s welfare against 
another city’s selfishness and graft. 

Now one of the Sacramento papers had 
a correspondent at Washington, and soon 
after that paper’s deal was effected with 
Vallejo, he was recruited as one of the 
most active and influential of Vallejo’s 
workers at the National capital. ‘This 
man was also correspondent for a number 
of other papers in different parts of the 
country. ‘To all of these papers he sent 
out Vallejo’s story. 

His dispatches did not say that the 
story came from Vallejo; it was vaguely 
attributed to “high Government off cials,” 
and “high naval authorities.” It appeared 
time after time in each of the various 
papers; and on each occasion there was 
driven home, with quoted “facts and 
figures,”’ one or another of the accusations 
that Vallejo had invented against Ala- 
meda. 

There was nothing to suggest to either 
the editors or the readers of these papers 
that the dispatches were partisan. They 
could not suspect that these apparently 
official statements were being virtually 
dictated to them by Vallejo’s merchants, 
in a sort of nation-wide ventriloquism. 
They became convinced that the Ala- 
meda project represented an enormous 
attempted graft. 

For the Congressmen whose constitu- 
ents were thus influenced there was vir- 
tually no choice but to vote against the 
Alameda appropriation. “No matter 
what the facts are,” they would point out, 
“as long as my constituents believe it to 
be a graft I’ve got to vote for it, or I’m 
ruined politically at home. If it can be 
publicly established that it’s not a graft, 
then I can vote for it. But till then I’m 
helpless.” 


At the Eastern Front 


At Washington Vallejo maintained a 
group of workers, including the president 
of its chamber of commerce. Convoyed 
by Representative Curry, whose district 
includes Vallejo and who is one of the 
most experienced members of the House, 
they visited each Congressman in turn, 
with their story of Alameda’s “graft 
scheme,” and the maps, facts, figures and 
newspaper clippings apparently substan- 
tiated it. 

Just how many Congressmen were 
thus influenced it 1s impossible to know; 
but the Vallejo workers claimed they 
had a majority of the House, and there is 
no reason to doubt this. This majority 
was contingent, of course, upon the failure 
of any one to answer the graft charges. 

But last year the fight never reached 
the House. It was decided in the Senate, 
where the Vallejo contingent induced the 
“little-navy” crowd to open the sea cocks 
of the Alameda project. To the Senators 
opposing the program of the Navy’s 
general board came the emissaries of 
the navy yard town, pointing out to them 
that the acceptance of the Alameda site 
meant the beginning of work on a fleet 
base requiring the expenditure of many 
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millions in the years tocome. T fe nes 
the usual accusations and the little-navy 
Senators, quick to see the opening, cen- 
tered their fire on the Alameda project. 
In the Senate they repeated the Vallejo 
charges against the proposed Alameda 
site. 

When these charges were made, the 
Senate looked to the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee and the California Senators, 
Hiram Johnson and Samuel Shortridge, 
both from San Francisco, to reply to 
them. But the committee was muzzled. 
There were many items on the Naval 
Appropriations bill in which the indi- 
vidual members were far more interested 
than in the Alameda proposition. And 
the little-navy crowd threatened to attack 
these items if the Alameda site were 
endorsed. So the committee allowed the 
changes to go unchallenged, waiting for 
the California Senators to answer them. 

The California Senators were dumb. 
Neither of them said a word to refute the 
Vallejo allegations even though full 
official information concerning the estab- 
lished facts was before them. Though 
they voted for the Alameda site, they did 
not rise to its defense. Having heard only 
the Vallejo charges, hearing nothing in 
reply, the Senate followed the line of least 
resistance and eliminated the acceptance 
of the Alameda site from the bill. 


The Bee's Sting 


Why were the California Senators 
silent? That’s easy. If they spoke for 
the Navy, for Alameda, every voter in 
V allejo would be informed of the fact— 
and every voter, personally and finan- 
cially interested in the fight, would 
remember. Worse. The Sacramento Bee, 
the paper that made the deal with Vallejo 
whereby the San Francisco papers and 
merchants were boycotted in favor of the 
Sacramento papers and merchants, would 
tell its readers all over central and north- 
ern California that the Senators were 
fighting for a “graft project.’ 

“The Bee.” said one of the Senators 
later, explaining his failure to answer the 
charges, “‘has quite a sting.’ 

If the California Senators actively took 
up the cudgels for the site recommended 
and desired by the Navy, they risked not 
only the loss of a large part of the Vallejo 
vote, but they also were exposed to the 
attacks of the Sacramento papers which 
had come to the support of Vallejo in 
return for Vallejo’s patronage. But their 
exposure of Vallejo’s tactics would neither 
make nor lose votes for them in San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland and Alameda. The average 
man and woman in these communities did 
not know much about the situation and 
cared less, nor were the newspapers, 
despite the loss of the Vallejo patronage, 
inclined to make a serious issue of the 
matter. Confronted on the one hand by 
bitter, active partisanship based wholly 


on self-interest, on the other hand by | 


indifference, the Senators straddled. ‘T hey 
kept silent, allowed Vallejo to win, but 
voted for Alameda. 

According | to the Standard Dictionary 
a patriot is “one who loves his country 
and zealously supports and upholds its 
institutions and interests.” If it is true 
that the National defense is one of the 
country’s greatest interests; if it is further 
true that the Navy is an arm of the 
National-defense establishment and _ is 
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entitled to the zealous support of every 
patriot, then the actions of the men, 
organyations and publications adopting 
the dog-in-the-manger attitude in the fleet 
base matter appear in their true light. 

The Navy is built and maintained 
solely for the emergency of war. Ina war 
emergency the Navy is practically useless 
unless it has adequate shore stativuns. 
The Russian fleet learned the bitter truth 
of this axiom when it tried to attack the 
ge navy without a land base to fall 

ack on. On the Pacific Coast the Navy 
now has no home, there isn’t a base or a 
navy yard sufficiently large and well 
enough equipped to take care of even half 
the fleet. For more than ten years the 
Navy has continuously asked for the 
construction of an adequate fleet bise, 
yet the self-interest of one small com- 
munity, working through the self-interest 
of others, has been able so far to defeat 
every effort to fill this breach in the wall 
of the National defense. 

Isn’t it about time that patriotism be 
placed above selfishness? 


The Book Corner 


(Continued from page 39) 





the moment, say who, pumped oxygen 
into the almost moribund memory of 
Herman Melville and the reading public 
sat up and took notice of the beautiful 
new editions of ‘Moby Dick” and 
“Typee” (we hope you haven’t missed 
either of these). A new printing of what 
is probably Clark Russell’s best sea tale, 

he Wreck of the Grosvenor” (Dodd, 
Mead), has just made its appearance, 
illustrated by Mead Schaeffer who did 
“Moby Dick”; Louis Becke’s ‘Edward 
Barry’ has also stepped into the new- 
edition stage of popularity. 

Naturally, new novels of the sea have 
been written in response to the trend of 
popular taste. MclIntyre’s “Blowing 
Weather” stood out last year as one of the 
best. At the end of this year, unless we 
err gravely, Daniel Chase’s “Middle 
Passage” (Macmillan) will rank with any 
sea romances that may follow later. 

He has imprisoned the very air and 
essence of the clipper-ship days between 
the covers of his book. He has told an 
excellent, rousing story. More, he has 
written it extraordinarily well. We hope 
you understand this as an unqualified 
recommendation. 


“Theme” Novels Versus Romance 
AS the pendulum of public preference 
swings from one type to another, there 
is always a middle point in the arc where 
it is difficult to tell just what sort of novel 
is “taking” best. 

Immediately after the war, to use a 
familiar example, books about the young- 
er generation led the procession, with 
books about so-called “class” distinction 
a close second. Both of these types rep- 
resent the “theme” novel, and there was 
an excellent reason for the popularity of 
each. Of late the fiction pendulum seems 
to be swinging definitely toward pure 
romanticism. ‘The immense vogue of the 
sea story is an indication of this; Rafael 
Sabatini’s marked success is another and 
there is further evidence anywhere you 
care to look for it. 
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Just now our locus is the middle point 
of the swing. Mrs. Watts’ “Luther 
Nichols” (Macmillan) for instance, is dis- 
tinctly a “theme” novel. Luther, a farm 
boy, grows up with the automobile age. 
He jumps from mechanic to chauffeur 
easily although, not so long before, the 
mechanic’s job seemed to him the top of 
the ladder. Similarly, his marriage with 

a girl of his own class soon irks him and he 
falls an easy victim to the experimental 
flirtation of his employer’s daughter. 
While Mrs. Watts doesn’t pretend to 
preach on the evils of such inter-class 
experimenting she does succeed in 
drawing a stark, convincing picture of 
the explosive disaster that may follow 
that sort of laboratory work. “Luther 
Nichols” is so simply, so directly told that 
it takes on the appearance of mere fact 
instead of fiction. And that, to us, com- 
mends the book more highly than a dozen 
flowery paragraphs. 


The War Theme 


There are a great many folk who 
contend that we have had enough of 
books and writing about the War. Cap- 
able editors—and who watches more 
closely the flutter of the public pulse than 
the editor?—have been voicing the same 
cry. “Forget the War” is the burden of 
their song. We have even heard on 
reliable authority of one publishing house 
whose efficient directors caused that 
slogan to be incorporated in a new batch 
of rejection slips. 

We'll grant, if you like, that stories of 

war experiences may be more or less of a 
dead issue (though the success of Thomas 
Boyd’s “Through the Wheat” last year 
stands to mock those who have been too 
positive on this point). But how about 
the returned soldier? What has been 
written to give us even the least inkling 
of the inner meaning of the fitting-in 
period he had to live through when he 
found himself back, after a year or two or 
three, in a world he had pretty well for- 
gotten about and which had grown—so it 
seemed to him—unaccountably flat and 
unsatisfactory? Have we had any decent, 
reasonable setting-forth of the mental and 
psychological struggle which every ex-ser- 
vice man had to undergo to a greater or a 
lesser degree before he found himself 
right side up and going ahead? 
_ We haven’t—at least not much of it. 
[he topic has been discussed endlessly, 
but the discussion has been, heretofore, 
either footling, pseudo-psycho-analysis or 
sheer, maudlin tear-squeezing. 

Now, however, comes a book that 
probes sympathetically to the very bot- 
tom of the matter and presents us with as 
vivid a picture of that soul-wracking 
readjustment as we're ever likely to get. 
Strangely—or perhaps, naturally— 
enough, it’s a novel and not a scientific 
treatise. “A Conqueror Passes” is the 
name of it; written by one Larry Barretto 
and published by Little, Brown & Co. 
We have a feeling that a great many 
ex-service men are going to welcome this 
book simply because it is good to feel 
that one has had company through a par- 
ticularly fine-grinding mill. We are sure 
that others will find in it an explanation 
for the manner in which many hitherto 
ee youths flew off at odd, some- 
times dangerous tangents when they were 





suddenly dumped back, neck and crop, 
into the responsibilities and strictures of 
civil occupations. 

One word before we leave this book. 
When you read it, remember that the 
author can not very well show you in one 
novel more than one type of soldier and 
his difficulties. Remember that you can 
not arbitrarily divide men into types and 
classifications anyhow, and that every 
ex-service man had his own little problem, 
basically the same as that of his fellows, 
but to be wrestled with after the fashion 
for which his own mental equipment 
fitted him. Keep those things in mind as 
you read (we don’t mean to preach but 
merely to point out the meaning of this 
book as we see it) and you'll get a brand- 
new slant on some of the consequences— 
other than purely pocket-book reactions 


—of the War. 
Two Well Done Thrillers 


On the other hand, as far as simon-pure 
romance goes, Frank Heller is sticking 
with his job. You doubtless remember 
“The Emperor’s Old Clothes,” the first 
of Mr. Heller’s mystery stories to be 
translated from the Swedish and_ so 
tremendously popular last year. The 
new one, “The Marriage of Yussuf 
Khan” (Crowell), is just as enthralling a 
yarn as its predecessor. What holds us 
chiefly—though the breathless action is 
enough to hold any one—is the author’s 
engaging and capable manner of bringing 
out his characters in the sharpest sort of 
relief. As you have probably noticed in 
ninety-nine out of a hundred mystery 
stories, characterization is almost al- 
ways subordinated to the more im- 
portant action. Heller, however, is a 
clever enough juggler to keep his plot 
spinning and his situations jumping neatly 
through the hoops he holds out for them, 
while at the same time he draws deft, 
quick, vivid portraits of his characters. 
We can do well with more of this man’s 
irresistible tales. 

Another purely romantic tale—sub- 
classified under the “‘mystery and detec- 
tive’ head—is with us in E. Phillips 
Oppenheim’s “Michael’s Evil Deeds” 
(Little, Brown). We read this in maga- 
zine-serial form and enjoyed it thor- 
oughly. Mr. Oppenheim has adopted a 
motion-picture device—the “cut-back”— 
in developing his story. Sir Norman 
Greyes, Scotland Yard wizard, Michael 
and the girl in the case stand in a circle 
and pass the plot from one to the other. 
While this was a little difficult to follow 
on the installment principle, it reads easily 
enough in book form. (Frank Heller 
stage-managed ‘The Emperor’s Old 
Clothes” in the same manner, we recall.) 

At all events, Mr. Oppenheim, irre- 
spective of his method, does exactly what 
we have come to expect of him. His 
detective, though temporarily baffled, 
finally runs his quarry to earth; his crim- 
inal is so clever and withal so ‘dashing a 
fellow that you don’t blame Sir Norman 
for letting him get away in such a sport- 
ing fashion, and the girl—well you will 
have to decide about the girl yourself. 
Have you an old, easy pair of slippers and 
a pipe? Or a comfortable chaise longue 
and “something loose”’ to slip into? Then 
go get “Michael’s Evil Deeds” and put 
these reading-accessories to good use! 











Do Your Bye 
Dance, Too? 


Night-time is so enchanting when it 
brings parties, dinners and dances. 
But night-time often finds you with 
your EYES dull and heavy, and you 
feel that the evening is ruined. 


A few drops of Murine before go- 
ing out inthe evening will instantly 
enliven those drowsy EYES and 
makethemdancewith light. Ittakes 
away not only the tired look but 
the tired feeling. 

Use Murine night and morningand 
keep your EYES always clear and 
sparkling. It’s easy to apply, and 
contains no belladonna or other 
harmful ingredients. 


mitre 


Our attractively illustrated book, “Beauty 
Lies Within the Eyes,” tells how to prop- 
erlycure for your Eyes, Brows and Lashes, 
and thus enhance their beauty. Send for 


a copy of this helpful book. It’s FREE. 


The Murine Company 
Dept. 32, Chicago 
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Delight your family with a real “Down 

East” fish dinner tonicht. Cct B&M 

Fish Flakes at your Grocer’s. T-y recipes 

gn Ibel, or wzite for free booklet of 
“Down East Recipes.” 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
95 Water Street, Portland, Maine 
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Why You Should 


Ask Mr. F oster 


Because Mr. Foster has built up a 
great Travel Service organization 
which you can make use of freely 
without charge or fee and without 
incurring any obligation of any sort. 
THE _Ask Mr. Foster INFORMA- 
TION SERVICE is supported by the 
department stores, hotels and banks 
in which Ask Mr. Foster INFOR- 
MATION offices are maintained, and 
also by transportation lines, hotels 
and resorts and travel interests every- 
where, for the purpose of promoting 
travel and to aid those who do travel. 
Mr. Foster accepts no fees, nor does 
he accept commissions from hotels 
which he recommends. The service 
is unbiased as well as free. 

Mr. Foster’s representatives are 
traveling continually, securing relia- 
ble information. At Mr. Foster’s 
office you can procure travel litera- 
ture of the world and also definite 
and reliable information not only 
about hotels, routes and resorts any- 
where, but also concerning other 
travel and recreation matters. 


Mr. Foster will supply up-to-date 
information about camps for girls or 
boys or adults in New England, Can- 
ada, the Rocky Mountains or the Pa- 
cific Coast or near at home, about real 
ranches where life in the open can be 
thoroughly enjoyed, about horseback 
trips through the National Parks and 
elsewhere, and of personally con- 
ducted walking trips, of pack trips 
in Wyoming and New Mexico, of 
quiet “Lodges” and little known rest- 
ing places, of motor tours in America, 
Europe and Africa, of tours around 
the world, of schools anywhere, of 
out-door schools in Florida, in Cali- 
fornia, in New Mexico—and to meet 
your need. 

Mr. Foster will help plan your trip, 
he will purchase your ticket, secure 
your reservations on trains or ships, 
and in hotels. He will aid you in 
securing accident or personal-effects 
insurance and Travelers Cheques— 
he will give you cards of introduction 
which will secure for you special at- 
tention and he will make no charge, 
accept no fee nor will his service obli- 
gate you to anybody in any way. 
You are cordially invited to 


isk Mr. Foster 


46 Ask Mr. Foster offices in large 
cities and resorts. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


130 W. 42nd St., New York City 
327 Title Ins. Bldg., Los Angeles 























Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 
Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 








Homesteading in Southern Utah 


Q. I have been told that homestead 
land has been thrown open to entry in 
San Juan county, Utah, and that ex- 
service men will be given preference in 
filing. Any information you can give me 
about this land will be appreciated.— 
B. L., Totepo, OrEGoN. 


A. San Juan county lies in the south- 


eastern division of Utah and consists of 
a high, rolling plateau cut up by deep 
canons draining into the San Juan, the 
Virgin and the Colorado rivers. It has 
been and still is principally a stock graz- 
ing country because distance from trans- 
portation made any other form of agri- 
cultural effort proftless Certain parts 
of the country have sufficient rainfall to 
mature grain crops without irrigation, by 
using dry-farming methods, and there are 
extensive areas of good soil. The Register 
U. S. Land Office, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
can give you the definite location of the 
land, how it is classified, the dates of filing 
and the conditions of the entry. 

But you want to remember that it may 
be years before adequate rail transporta- 
tion facilities are provided, that home- 
steading way out on the edge of nothing 
is a tough job even if you have a fair 
amount of capital and that it is almost 
certain to end in failure unless you have 
sufficient means to see the venture 
through. 


Wants a Coast Location 


Q. I have a family of five children and 
would like to locate in the suburbs of a 
town with a good high school along the 
Western coast. I have made a success 
here with sheep, cattle, and turkeys and 
small grain and corn, in fact this is an 
ideal climate for livestock, and the grass 
here is very, very good. I think by this 
time next year I'll have $8000 to put into a 
place and besides have my place here for 
trade or sale. I want a business in town 
and let my boys look after a few cows and 
sheep and sell cream or milk on the side. 
Kindly advise me on a location and I’m 
sure it will be appreciated.—R. W. U., 
AsHmoor, Montana. 


A. Itis rather difficult to select for you 
a location on the Pacific Coast when you 
do not state what kind of a climate you 
prefer. You have your choice of the 
Oregon, Washington and California cli- 
mates and in these states there are numer- 
ous brands of weather. In Washington 
and Oregon, for instance, you can find 
locations on the thickly wooded coast, 
with long, rainy mild winters and rather 
short, cool and frequently foggy summers. 
On Puget Sound or in the Willamette 
Valley you will find the winter rainfall 
much less, the percentage of sunshiny 
days higher and the summers much 
warmer. In the Umpqua and the Rogue 


River valleys of southwestern Oregon the 
summer temperatures approach 100 de- 


— 


grees as a maximum once in a while and 
the winter rainfall shows a corresponding 
decrease. Crossing the line into Cali- 
fornia you reach a mountainous plateau 
country at an elevation of 4000 feet, with 
occasional deep snows in winter. De- 
scending from this plateau you reach the 
great central valley in which the winter 
rainfall decreases progressively from 
north to south while the high summer 
temperatures are about the same over a 
stretch of 500 miles. 

In the San Francisco bay region you 
find cool summers, much wind and mild, 
practically frostless winters. Similar con- 
ditions prevail along the immediate coast 
almost to Santa Barbara. In southern 
California you will find similar winters 
but warm summers and a scantier rainfall. 

If you would point out to us the district 
you prefer we would probably be able to 
direct you to several locations that might 
fill your requirements. 


Chickens in a Cool Place 


Q. I am writing to ask about the 
country round Salem, Oregon. Would 
that be a good place to start a chicken 
ranch? Do they have cooperative organi- 
zations there and could a man find work 
there while growing into the chicken 
business? Or do you think some place in 
California would be better to start inf 

We have a car and would like to start 
for the coast next June. I know that is a 
long way off but would like to make 
definite plans before starting. My hus- 
band is manager of a grocery store here. 
Would there be any demand for such on 
the Coast? 

We do not wish to live where it is too 


hot.—Mrs. C. C., Butre, Mont. 


A. In the Puget Sound country as well 
as in the Willamette valley of Oregon 
many qualified people have made a suc- 
cess of poultry raising. Fortunately 
practically all the poultry products are 
sold on the American market, their price 
is therefore determined by the local 
demand and has remained fairly high and 
profitable while the general range of the 
staple farm products has gone down. If 
you have sufficient capital and experience 
you should be able to make a go of it in the 
Salem district. 

As you don’t like hot weather, the in- 
terior valley of California would not suit 
you, though there are several poultry dis- 
tricts in California where the summer 
temperatures are mild. 

We would suggest that you write to the 
poultry division, Oregon Agricultural 
College, Corvallis, Oregon, asking for 
pamphlets and bulletins on poultry rais- 
ing in Oregon. You might also write to 
the,secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Salem, Oregon, asking him con- 
cerning employment conditions in that 
district. This Bureau, for very obvious 
reasons, can not keep on file information 
concerning employment opportunities. 
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Having thus obtained all possible ad- 
vance information, we would suggest that 
next summer when you take out the old 
car you make a leisurely trip to the Coast, 
personally investigating the various dis- 
tricts in the Northwest before you make 
your final choice. 


Goldbricks for Veterans 


Q. Local papers state that Indian land 
near Campo, San Diego county, will be 
opened for settlers. Can you give me 
some information as to place of filing a 
claim—service men preferred—for a non- 
service man? Also tell me about size of 
homesteads, total amount of land to be 
thrown open, cost, etc.—A. D. F., 
Pomona, CatiF. 

A. The land thrown open near Campo, 
San Diego county, California, consists of 
about 70co acres of hilly and mountainous 
land which is useless without water and 
will barely support a cow for each twenty 
acres—provided you have additional feed 
raised on irrigated land. All the land in 
this vicinity has been culled over again 
and again until nothing worth while is 
left. As one resident of Campo writes: 
“T wouldn’t give the price of an automo- 
bile ride to the land for a whole section of 
it.” This so-called land opening is a 
sample of the generosity with which 
Uncle Sam hands out his culls to deserving 
ex-service men. It would be a crime for 
any of them to try to make a living on 
land of this character. 


To Buy or Not to Buy 

Q. Will you tell me whether this is a 
good time to buy a Muscat raisin vine- 
yard? I have been offered 4o acres of 
three-year old vines at a very reasonable 
price and on excellent terms, but I am 
not certain whether I should buy or wait. 
I know the raisin district, as I spent a year 
there early in the war.—L. F. K., Asu- 
LAND, OREGON. 

A. In our opinion you would do better 
to wait and see what the condition of the 
raisin industry will be next fall. So much 
young stuff is coming into bearing that 
the question of adequate markets to 
absorb the huge quantities is becoming 
of vital importance. Read the article by 
Dr. Alonzo Taylor in this issue and study 
his conclusions. 


Where to Go for a Cure 


Q. Would you kindly inform me if the 
climatic condition at Winnemucca, Nev., 
is beneficial to tuberculosis. What locality 
in the West is considered the best to over- 
come this trouble?—L. R. P., Truckee, 
CaLir. 


A. Tuberculosis experts usually recom- 
mend a vicinity with a high altitude, 
abundance of sunshine and a winter that 
is not too severe. Winnemucca answers 
these requirements, being over 4000 feet 
high, in a semi-arid climate. In fact, 
lruckee itself would be a good place to 
bring about a cure under the right con- 
ditions, except for the deep snow of the 
winter months. 

Perhaps the most popular places for 
tubercular patients outside of Colorado 
are Tucson, Arizona; Silver City, New 
Mexico; Albuquerque, New Mexico, and 
El Paso, Texas. The chambers of com- 
merce of these cities will gladly send you 
detailed information on request. 
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SUNSET CLUBS ARE BEST 


MAGAZINE BARGAINS 


F you haven’t the ‘‘club-magazine habit’’—try it 

right.away. It is the sensible, economical method 
of buying magazines, because you save both money 
and time, and you insure prompt service. SUNSET’S 
SUBSCRIPTION BUREAU guarantees you the service 
as a result of twenty-five years’ experience in the 
business. 


Below you will find a few suggested clubs of SUNSET 
and two or more magazines. At the right, money-saving 
prices on SUNSET with one hundred single magazines. 


The order form at the bottom of the page is for your convenience. 
Magazines may be sent to separate addresses if desired. If the 
combination you want is not printed in this page, a postcard will 
bring special estimates, at no obligation to you. All subscriptions 
are for one year, new or renewal, in the United States and Canada. 





SPECIAL SUNSET CLUBS 
(Compare Regular and Club prices and note Regular Special 
the unusual savings ) Price Club Price 
SUNSET, American* and Woman’s Home sass ieemeal $6.50 $5.25 
SUNSET, American Boy and Radio . . « 7200 6.00 
SUNSET, Asia and Our World. . 9.00 7.50 
SUNSET, Today’s Housewife and Pathfinder . . 4.50 3.65 
SUNSET, Christian Herald and Modern Priscilla . 6:50 5.00 
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SUNSET, Delineator and Everybody's ; . 7.00 5.75 
SUNSET, Delineator and Etude ._. . 6.50 5-2) 
SUNSET, Vogue and House and Garden. .11.00 9.50 
SUNSET, McCall’s and House Beautiful . 6.50 5.75 
SUNSET, Designer and Junior Home Magazine . . 6.50 5.10 
SUNSET, Harper’s Magazine and Review of Reviews . . 10.50 8.50 
SUNSET, Pictorial Review and World’s Work . . ; 3.90 6.50 
SUNSET, McClure’s and Youth’s Companion . . 8,50 7.00 
SUNSET, People’s Home Journal and McCall's . 4.75 4.00 
SUNSET, Boy’s Life and Radio Broadcast . « 1239 6.25 
SUNSET, Review of Reviews and Scribner’s . 10.50 8.50 
SUNSET, System and Our World . 9.50 8.00 
SUNSET, Century and St. Nicholas . .11.50  =10.00 
SUNSET, Vanity Fair and Motion Picture (or Classic) . 8.00 7.00 
SUNSET, Style and Pictorial Review 9.00 7.50 
SUNSET, McCall’s and Screenland 6.00 5.00 
* Must go to same address 
You may make up your own club of SUNSET and other magazines by 
referring to the Alphabetical List. 
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and specify ‘‘Renewal’’ on your order. The savings to the publishers in 
bookkeeping and notification costs are passed on to you in these prices. 
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SUNSET MAGAZINE, 460 Fourth St., 
San Francisco: 
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Hinps Honey AND ALMOND CREAM is a soothing, re- 
fining cream that by daily use prevents any tendency to 
roughness or irritation. An invigorating cream that tones 
and freshens and protects the complexion from injury by 
dusty winds or chilly atmosphere. A cream that softens 
the skin to a velvety texture. And withal a cream so 
simple to apply, so sure in its improving results that it 
readily becomes the favored complexion cream of all who 
try it. Its economy is due to the small amount required 
—only enough to moisten the skin. Let the use of Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream beccme a part of your daily 
program. It will enhance your pleasure. 
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Tue Ipear Base For Powper. Hinds Honey 
and Almond Cream is an excellent base for face 
powder. Apply just enough cream to the skin to 
moisten it. Allow it to nearly dry and then dust 
on the powder which is sure to cling, All un- 
pleasant, sore conditions caused by wind and 
dust, especially while motoring, will be avoided 
by the combination of Hinds Cream and Hinds 
Cre-mis Face Powder. This powder comes in four 
tints—white, flesh, pink and brunette. Samryle 
2 cents, trial box 15 cents, large box 60 cents. 


For HospPiTaL AND THE S1cK Room. Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream is in constant use by surgeons and nurses 
who not only use it to keep their own skin soft and smooth 
but use it on their patients. The skin is apt to become 
dry and sore after long and severe illness and Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream quickly restores the natural 
texture of the skin without making it oily, greasy or sticky. 





For Manicurinc—WIrxHovtT Soreness. Hinds Honey 
and Almond Cream is now highly recommended as an aid 
in manicuring because it so agreeably softens the cuticle 
for removal and prevents soreness; also, as it adds to the 
lustre of the nails, Altogether, it is a success for the 
entire manicuring process. 


Al) drug and department stores sell Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream. We will mail a sample for zc or a trial bottle for 6c. 
A Try-out Box of 5 samples, assorted, 10c. Booklet Free. 
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The forty-three records by Martinelli 
listed in the Victor Record catalog are the 
authentic interpretations of this great tenor. 
They are Martinelli himself—every record 
carries with it-his own personal approval. 
His selections ithclude: 

i! Double-faced 
Eugene Onegin—Ai# di Lenski 6195 $2.00 


L’Ultima Canzone. .* 


Ernani—Come rugiaia al cespite 
Iris—Aprila tua fingstra 737 1.50 


> 
William Tell—O mifa asil del pianto 
Traviata—Dei mieiollenti spiriti.  { 212 2-00 


MARTINELLI -f 
— Victor Artist 


Victrola No. 105 
$180. Mahogany 
There’s a charm to Bori’s every interpre- or Walnut 
tation that is most delightful, and it is 
depicted with absolute fidelity on Victor 
Records. This life-like quality is readily 
apparent to the artist herself—to every one 
upon hearing any of her twenty-five records. 


Among them are: 





Double-faced 
Traviata—Addio del passato 
Don Giovanni—Vedrai, carino > 543 $1.50 
Malaguena 


Clavelitos i 544 1.50 


- Nictrola No. 260 
$150. 

; B ORI . Poricise, ys Walnut 

— Victor Artist } 


Whatever De Luca sings, his performance 
is perfection itself and he finds every self- 
same quality reflected in his Victor Records. 
Thirty-one numbers have been recorded to 
date. Here are some of them: 


Double-faced 
ape eee 
Saree eed or 
Don Carlos—Per me giunto , 6078 2.00 


Masked Ball—Eri tu 
: Victrola No. 220 
y $200 
Electric, $240 


Mahogany, Oak or 
alnut 


DE LUCA 
— Victor Artist 


The Victor Company originated the 
modern talking machine and was the 
first to offer the public high-class music 
by great artists. Victor Supremacy 
began then. It has been maintained by 
the continuing patronage of the world’s 
greatest musicians and by the merit of 
Victor Products. 

In buying a talking machine, con- 
sider that you must choose the Victrola 
or something you hope will do as well, 


and remember that the Victrola—the 
standard by which all are judged—costs 
nomore. The Victrola instrument line 
includes twenty-one models of the three 
general types shown af from $25 up. 
Ask your dealer or write ‘to us for illus- 
trated catalog. 

To be sure of Victor Products, see the 
following trade-marks—under the lid 
of every instrument and on the label 
of every record. 


Victrola 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


REG. US. PAT OFF 


Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N. J. 








